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The story of Charles Diekeres fife is :i story of bitter 
hardship and triumphant achievement, of hijfh courage and 
tender love. Thackeray siiid of .1 Ck ! ri9tmaa Carol "li is 
B n;t I ioiutl benefit, and to every man or *\i'n.t.tii win. rends il 
a personal kindness," and the deseriplioti i.,* rr.it inapplicable 
to the life of its author. 

Charles Diekens was born, the second of eight 1 children, 
;it Landport, a suburb of Portsmouth, February 7, ISlli. 
Two years after liis iiirth his father, John Dickens, who 
■was in Government employ as a clerk in the Navy Pay 
Office at Portsmouth, was transferred lo Chatham, and here 
the family spent the nest nine years. In Chatham Charles 
was sent to school first toiin establishment in Rome-lane, 
and afterwards to a Mr. Giles, under whose can be reserved 
thi' only formal education lie valued in later life. The 
future author does not seem to have been a very apt student, 
however, and he was too weak ami sickly lo enter into the 
companionship of hoys of his owh age. As a result, he was left 
tO his own resources. In a house ill Chatham where live of his 
boyhood years were spent be found in an old apace toon a 
little ooltectiorj of hooks. "From that blessed little cona 
Rtxlcrick Random, Peregrine Pickle, II umphreij Clinh-r, 
Ton Jonea, The Vicar of Wakefield, Hon Quixote, Oil Blot, 
and Robinson Crusoe came out, a glorious host, to keep me 
company. They kept alive my fancy, and my hope of 
beyond that place and time, — &C7}, »»&. "^ 
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Arabian Nights and Tales of the Genii, — and did me no 
harm ; for, whatever harm was in some of them, it was 
not there for me; I knew nothing of it — every barn in the 
neighborhood, every stone in tfe church, and every foot of 
the churchyard, had some . association of its own, in my 
mind, connected with these: books, and stood for some 
locality made famous ia them." 

His imagination, stimulated by such stirring reading, 
soon sought to express itself in creative writing, and nothing 
less ambitious than, a tragedy, Misner, The Sultan of India, 
was the first rep&rded product of his pen. More indicative 
of the spirit tliut was in him was his cleverness as an im- 
promptu s.tory- teller, his aptness as a singer of comic songs, 
and his/rriierest in conducting a miniature theater which 
an older* cousin had painted for his entertainment. 

In 1823 the family moved to London, and the eleven year 
old boy got his first glimpse of the streets he was to know so 
well. At once they became a passion with him. With 
Dickens, as with Scott, it is interesting to see how un- 
mistakably the child is father to the man. The boy of 
Edinburgh, like the boy of Chatham and London, spins 
yarns almost before he is out of petticoats, but the field of the 
one is the land of romance, while that of the other (the 
romantic Misner to the contrary notwithstanding) is the 
gaudy stage of his painted theater and the crowded purlieus 
of the metropolis. "To be taken out for a walk into the real 
town, especially if it were anywhere about Covent Garden 
or the Strand, entranced him with pleasure. But most of all 
he had a profound attraction of repulsion to St. Giles's. 
If he could only induce whosoever took him^out to lead him' 
through Seven Dials, he was supremely happy. 'Good 
Heavens!' he would exclaim. 'What w\\& vmoivs ol\rcc>&^ss» 
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ol wickedness, want and Wggars arose in my mind mit of 
that place !'"* 

It was such associations and impulses us these thai wete 
training the boy for his vocation. The streets indeed 
promised to be his only school, for with the move to London, 
money matters went from bad to worse with .lohn Dickens, 
and as the family fortunes declined, the hoy grew daily more 
unkempt and neglected. The climax of degradation came 
with the father's incarceration in the Marshalscn. This 
was the prison in which, according to the infamous laws of 
the time, the bankrupt must be confined, either until he paid 
his debts or until he went through the legal steps necessary 
to obtain the benefit of the Insolvent Debtor's Act. When 
the father went to the prison, the mother and younger 
children took up their residence also within its Ijounds; and 
Charles, after every family possession had been pawned and 
starvation stared him in the face, at last found a position in 
a blacking warehouse at a salary of six shillings (about $1 ..50) 
a week. The warehouse was a tumble-down hovel. The 
boy's work was to cover and label the tins of blacking. 
His associates were the most uncouth of street-waifs, and 
his habitation a wretched childrens' lodging house. At 
dawn he would go to the Marshalsea, hang about until the 
gates were open, and breakfast with his parents and brothers. 
These breakfasts and his Sunday visits to the prison were 
the only ties which bound him to what passed for a home. 
For the rest, he was like the veriest outcast of the l»mlon 
streets. 

"I know 1 do not e_\aggfrale unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally the scantiness of my resources and the diffi- 
culties of my life. I know that if a ahi.VYm'^ ot s» -«we *?y« 
me by any one, 1 spent it in a dinner wr a. tea.. Wsws** 6 * 

'Fom er-O tettug, Life of Dieken; liana.. \«». 
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worked from morning to night with common men and boys, 
a shabby child. I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not 
to anticipate my money, and to make it last the week through 
by putting it away in a drawer I had in the counting house, 
wrapped into six little parcels, each parcel containing the 
same amount, and labelled with a different day. I know that 
I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and unsatis- 
factorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, I 
might easily have been, for any care that was taken of me, 
a little robber or a little vagabond. " 

This year of misery, abject and hopeless though it seemed, 
Dickens in later years could count as one of the most potent 
of his life. The boy's weak body grew strong under the stress 
of necessity; his sympathies were broadened by intimate 
contact with destitution of all sorts; his wonderful powers 
of observation, keen even in his childhood, caught and 
retained with photographic exactness everything that was 
picturesque and appealing in his daily life: His mind was 
like a sensitized plate, ever exposed, ever renewed. Nothing 
escaped him, nothing once caught was lost to him. The 
squalid life of the Marshalsea was to live itself over again in 
the adventures of Pickwick, in the woes of Micawber, in 
the long-drawn out misery of the Dorrits. His blacking 
faetory companion, Bob Fagin, was to come to life in the 
pages of Oliver Twist The slatternly lodging-house keeper 
was to see the light again as Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey and Son. 
The maid-of-all-work in the prison was to become the 
marchioness in The Old Curiosity Shop — and every hovel 
and every by-way took its place in the stage-setting of some 
unforgettable scene of the novels. 

The year 1824 saw a change for the better in the boy's 
fortunes. A small legacy enabled his ia\hei to compound 
***** ^ Js creditors and move out of the MarsYiaXsea.. C\ha 
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was sent to school for two years to tin- establishment of a 
Mr. Jones of Granby street, where the lad, if he did not 
profit much in things scholastic, at least added to his gallery 
of types for future use. In lS2t>. when the crowded years of 
his life numbered but fourteen, he hegan again to earn liis 
living, this lime as clerk in an attorney's office in London. 
Here, with more leisure and a slightly larger wage, he read 
assiduously at the British Museum and studied shorthand 
to (it himself for the work of a parliamentary reporter and 
journalist. At nineteen he entered upon (his new calling, 
serving in the employ of various papers until his twenty- 
fourth year. 

Meanwhile be was being fitted in the be&l possible way 
For his future work. His experience in the law gave him the 
material which he was to use to such advantage in his pictures 
lit' the eccentricities of the legal profession and the tedious 
and tape-ridden processes of the courts. His parliamentary 
reporting enlarged his horizon, and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to study, if Inn externally, men of a higher class than 
he bad known before. Most invaluable of all, his service 
as a journalist gave scope and training to his powers of 
observation, taught him wisdom in selection, in short, put 
him to doing as a business what he had been doing ami was 
to do all his life raw nmnrr, making capital nut of the hopes 
And fears, the loves and hates, the simplicities and oddities 
.>f "the man on the street." 

In a speech made thirty years later to an assembly of 
newspaper men, Dickens paid tribute to this phase of his 
Career — its educative value, its excitement and charm. "I 
have pursued the calling of a reporter under circumstances 
jf which many of my brethren here can itmw wa f«r«^«»- 
I have ohen Iran scribed for the printer . Itoto ton 5twrf ^^ , 
important public speeches in vfV&tV ** *** 
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accuracy was required, and a mistake in which would hi 
been to a young man severely compromising, writing on 
palm of my hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a p< 
chaise and four, galloping through a wild country, a 
through the dead of the night, at the then surprising r 
of fifteen miles an hour. Returning home from excit 
political meetings in the country to the waiting press 
London, I do verily believe I have been upset in almost ev 
description of vehicle known in this country. I have hi 
in my time belated in miry by-roads, towards the small hoi 
forty or fifty miles from London, in a wheelless carria 
with exhausted horses and drunken postboys, and hi 
got back in time for publication. These trivial things 
mention as an assurance to you that I never have forgot 
the fascination of that old pursuit. The pleasure tha 
used to feel in the rapidity and dexterity of its exercise 1 
never faded out of my breast. Whatever little cunning 
hand or head I took to it, or acquired in it, I have so retail 
that I fully believe I could resume it to-morrow, very li 1 
the worse from long disuse. To this present year of 

life I sometimes beguile the tedium 

the moment by mentally following the speakers in the c 
old way; and sometimes, if you can believe me, I even fi 
my hand going on the table-cloth, taking an imaginary note 
it all." And elsewhere he wrote: "To the wholeso 
training of severe newspaper work, when I was a very yoi 
man, I constantly refer my first successes." 

But skillful as Dickens had become as a journalist, 
powers were already seeking larger and more satisfy 
forms of expression. It is significant of his type of mi 
that he should have made an effort at this point of his car 
to go upon the stage. From his childhood days of 
miniature theater and the comic song, the actor's career 1 
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iscinated him. His few school successes had been in 
locution. In his brief span, he had already played many 
•arts on the stage of life, and always, it would seem, with 
hat sense of the pictorial, of the exits and the entrances, that 
lower of detachment, of seeing himself objectively in his 
nvironmenl, which made the step to the professional actor's 
ife but a short one. Luckily, however, a brief illness 
lefcrred bis plan, and before it could be put into execution, 
Hckens had found himself, 
Of his manner of entrance into the glories of authorship, 
he author tolls in the preface to The Pick\eick Papers. 
lis first effusion, A Dinner at Poplar Walk, (afterwards 
iblishrd as Mr. Minns and his Cousin), addressed lo the 
r of the "Monthly Magazine," was "dropped stealthily 
■ evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, in a dark 
r box, in a dark office, up a dark court in Fleet Street," 
1 when it appeared in all the glory of print, lie "walked 
n to Westminster Hall and turned into it for half an hour," 
;ause his eyes "were so dimmed with joy and pride that 
f could nil bear the street and were not fit to be seen 



lis first success was not sufficient to warrant him in giving 
p his work as a reporter, but for the next two years he 
allowed up his first sketch with others in similar vein, adopt- 
ig in the course of time the pen name Boss, borrowed from 
is brother Augustus, whom Charles, in honor of the Vicar of 
alcrficltl, had nicknamed Moses. This, "facetiously pro- 
through the nose became Hoses, and being shortened, 
.me ISoz." In 183(> these sketches were collected and 
hlishcri in book form under the title, Sketches by Boz, 
Irativco] Evert) Dai/ Lip tuul Eirtij Day People. "Every 
people"- — so promptly did Dickens emcjUa=,\ziR. '■ms. 
e of the material in which he was to c»o\m ^«aX"«'^* 
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The Sketches by Boz, with illustrations by Cruikshani 
an admirable pen-artist whose name was always thereafte 
to be associated with Dickens, attracted a good deal o 
attention, and opened the way for the author's first grea 
success, Pickwick. This story, N if story it may be called 
grew out of a projected series of comic drawings of cockne] 
sporting life to which Dickens had been asked to give reasoi 
for existence in the shape of humorous sketches. He de 
manded from the publishers — and received — a larger f reedon 
of plan in what. he should write, selected as the cognomen 
of his hero the name of a famous old coach proprietor d 
Bath, surrounded Mr. Pickwick by a group of characten 
conceived in a spirit of good humored satire and exaggerJ 
tion, and carried the group in a succession of desulton 
rambles through England. The book was published, a 
was the custom of that day, in numbers, and, as the sue 
cessive issues appeared, it did not take the public long to 
discover that in the creator of the Wellers, of Mr. Pickwid 
and Mr. Snodgrass, of Mr. Winkle and the rest of tha 
inimitable company, the nineteenth century had foutt 
its greatest humorist. 

The year of the appearance of the first half of Pickwid 
1836, may therefore properly be taken as the turning poi 
in Dickens's fortunes, and the beginning of his career as 
writer of fiction. He married, in the spring of this year] 
Catherine Hogarth, daughter of a fellow worker on 
paper in which most of the Boz sketches had been publish 
and upon his return to London after the honeymoon, gave 
reporting and set himself to meet the demand which Pick 
had created. 

To the mass of readers who had held their sides over 
reflections of Sam Weller and the credulity of Mr. Pickwick 
IXckens's second novel must have come as an extraordina* 
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aurprise. Oliver Twist (I BUS) had its share of humor, but 

comedy was everywhere subordinated to the deep feeling of 

man whose own boyhood whs still fresh in his mind, and 

■ho was mighty to avenge for others what he had suffered 

limself. It was the year when Charles Dickens was a waif 

other waifs that furnished the text for Oliver Twist, 

,d the story of little Oliver, 'prenticed to a pickpocket, and 

urrounded by companions who were children in years but 

Id in wickedness, was told with grim realism. There was 

need for Dickens to point the moral or sacrifice his art 

y sermonizing. It was enough simply to tell the story of 

lese pathetic little outcasts to arouse humane and thoughtful 

■ople everywhere to the establishment of reform schools and 

societies for the protection of children. Oliver Tivwt was 

the first of the long line of English "purpose-novels," and 

in that the narrative did nut distort the truth to further the 

fends of reform, il is no disgrace to the novelist's art to call 

it a 

Otirrr Twist served not only to enhance Dickens's reputa- 

n as a novelist, but also to put him in a position perhaps " ' 

! honorable- — a position in which his later novels 

infirmed him— as a great social reformer. Similarly re- 

mative in purpose is Nicholas Niektebtf, which was 

ritten along with Oliver Twist and published in the follow- 

5 year. In preparation for this novel, llie author made a 

jecial study of the cheap schools of Yorkshire to the evils 

of which his attention had already been called. Tbe result in 

Dotheboy's Hall, presided over by the unforgettable Mr. 

^queers, did much to ridicule the system out of existence. 

At this time, Dickens's fertility of invention and physical 

■ndurance were unexampled. lie was keeping several 

(•els going at once; he was the recipient of cwrK -asss-ve. 

il attention than he liked; h« wan VaVJin^, ^wAva wcwsXkms. 
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theatricals; he was pouring forth a flood of sketches and 
reviews; he was a voluminous correspondent; and at night, 
with a day's work comprehensive enough for three men 
behind him, he would wander restlessly through the streets of 
London, covering fifteen or twenty miles at a stretch, feeding 
his insatiable appetite for excitement, and registering every 
quaint face and odd phrase upon the tablets of his memory* 
"There never was a man so unlike a professional writer," 
wrote the Irish novelist, Percy Fitzgerald; "of tall, wiry, 
energetic figure; brisk in movement; a head well set on; 
a face rather bronzed or sunburnt; keen, bright, searching 

eyes, and a mouth which was full of expression He had, 

indeed, much of the quiet resolute manner of command of a 
captain of a ship. He strode along briskly as he walked; 
as he listened his searching eye rested on you, and the nerves 
in his face quivered, much like those in the delicately formed 
nostrils of a finely bred dog. There was a curl or two in his 
hair at each side which was characteristic; and the jaunty 
way he wore his little morning hat, rather on one side, added 
to the effect. But when there was anything droll suggested, 
a delightful sparkle of lurking humour began to kindle and 
spread to his mouth, so that, even before he uttered any- 
thing, you felt that something irresistibly droll was at hand." 

With his load momentarily lightened by the completion 
of Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens began a serial publication 
entitled Master Humphrey's Clock. The desultory sketches 
of this periodical soon began to take shape in a connected 
narrative and the outcome was the Old Curiosity Shop (1840), 
with its pathetic story of Little' Nell. This was followed in 
1842 by Barnaby Rudge, with which Master Humphrey* s Clock 
was discontinued. 

In the same year the author made a trip to America, where 
he was at first welcomed with almost frantic admiration, and I 



afterwards roundly abused for his advocacy of an Inter- 
national Copyright Act* Returning to England he pub- 
lished a volume of Ameriraii .Vh/im (1843) which would have 
been perhaps a trifle less caustic had it not been for the 
Copyright, episode. He followed this volume by Martin 
'.'iiuzzkwil (1S43), part of which gives a savage picture of 
Dioneering in the western United States. But if the American 

Ert of the book is marred by an unworthy animus, the 
glish portion is Dickens at his best. Better characteriza- 
n, novelist has never effected than t lie hypocritical Pecksniff 
ind the mean-spirited and vulgar Sairey Gamp, nor belter 
»roup effects than thai where the relatives of old Martin 
gather at the news of his illness to speculate and quarrel 
j*-er their prospects of inheritance; and the climactic scene 
where old Martin himself revives enough to balance the 
icales of justice. The year of Martin ChuzrJrunt saw also 
■ projection of the series of Christmas stories, of which 
e Christmas Carol was the first and most successful. 

; strain under which Dickens lived was beginning to 

ii even his extraordinary vitality, ami he sought rest 

Italy, missing intensely meanwhile the stimulus of the 

iwded London streets. In 184J5 be returned only to impair 

newly recovered strength by an abortive attempt to 

"stablish a daily newspaper. Again he went abroad, first to 

■Uvit/.erliiuil and then to Fran**, beginning during bis sojourn 

I and Sim (1848), memorable chiefly for the i 

y of Little Paul and the humors of Captain Cuttle. Re- 

; to England, be threw himself once more into his 

■ustomed activities, and added to his burdens by under- 
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taking another periodical. The new publication, "House-I y 
hold Words," proved more successful than its predecessora!^ 
and became the vehicle for many of the best of his minoit^ 
writings. L, 

The turn of the century brought with it the book whichlfro 
is generally considered the author's masterpiece. Early |fa 
in his career Dickens had written a fragment of autobio-j]) 
graphy but had not sought to publish it. Now the idea K 
came to him to vary the form of his novels by writing in the 
first person, and this suggested the use of the autobiographical 
fragment. The result was David Copperfield (1850), the 
story of Dickens's early life of privation and struggle, with 
whatever additions and alterations the author's fancy dic- 
tated. In other respects also the story is more or less per- 
sonal, for Dickens's marital experience was not unlike that of 
David, and Mr. Micawber is a close, if not very flattering, 
portrait of the author's father. For the rest the book is better 
knit in plot-structure than most of Dickens's novels, and 
contains, in addition to Micawber, a number of admirable 
character studies, notably the Peggottys and Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood. 

Following hard upon David Copperfield came three 
"purpose-novels": Bleak House (1852) exploited the "law's 
delays"; Hard Times (1854) is a study of the condition 
of the English laboring class; and Little Dorrit (1856) 
deals with the well remembered Marshalsea and at the 
same time, in the Circumlocution Office, satirizes the 
interminable processes of Government red tape. 

Three other novels he was to write, .1 Tale of Two Cities 
(1859), in which he achieved a notably dramatic and coherent 
plot, Great Expectations (1861), and Our Mutual Friend 
(1865), besides a great many short stories and sketches for 
"Household Words" and its successor, "All the Year Round." 
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Meanwhile ihe author's expenses were largely increased 
iirough his purchase of Gadshill, an estate in Chatham 
rtuich he had coveted ever since his boyhood days there; and 
irough domestic difficulties which culminated in separation 
t rom his wife. Feeling that he must supplement the income 
rrom his novels, he turned thus late in life to a new vocation. 
Dickens had already on more than one occasion given private 
readings from his books to invited audiences; and not 
infrequently he had aided charitable enterprises by giving 
aublic readings; but in 18(35 he began giving readings 
surely on his own account. Besides selections from his 
lovels, he chose for these public occasions some of his most 
•tTeetive short stories, such as the Christ-mas Carol and Boot* 
it the Holly Tree Inn. Enormous audiences heard him ;ii 
ill points with the utmost enthusiasm,* but his appreciation 
»f the affection in which he was held and hia zest i" the work 
rould not keep him from suffering from the strain of such 
trenuous labor. He wan already showing symptoms of 
rollapse, when, against the advice of his friends, he deter- 
ined in 1867 to go to America. 

Arrived in Boston, he met with a welcome of extraoidinarj 
xmth, and found no tracts remaining of the misunderstand? 
;s and prejudices of his earlier visit. Great throngs 
ended his readings, and his six months' tour through the 
untry was a continuous ovation. In spite of his failing 
■alth, the impression he made upon those who remembered 
former visit was one of undiminished power. Of his 
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remarkable ability as a reader, George William Curtis wrot 
"Every character was individualized by the voice and by 
slight change of expression. But the reader stood perfect 
still, and the instant transition of the voice from the dramat 
to the descriptive tone was unfailing and extraordinar 
,. . . . Scrooge, and Tiny Tim, and Sam Weller and h 
wonderful father, and Sergeant Buzfuz, and Justice Star 
leigh have an intenser reality and vitality than ever b 
fore. As the reading advances, the spell becomes more ei 
trancing. The mind and heart answer instantly to eve: 
tone and look of the reader. In a passionate outburst, as 
Bob Cratchit's wail for his lost boy or in Scrooge's pray 
to be allowed to repent, the whole scene lives and throl 
before you. And when, in the great trial of Bardt 
against Pickwick, the thick fat voice of the elder Well 
wheezes from the gallery, Tut it down with a wee, n 
Lord, put it down with a wee/ you turn to look for tl 
gallery and behold the benevolent parent.' ' 

In 1868 Dickens returned to England, shattered in heall 
but indomitable still. Very imprudently he consenfe 
to give another series of readings, and undertook a ne 
novel, Edwin Drood. For two years he kept up the unequ 
struggle, active always in spite of great bodily weaknes 
On the eighth of June, 1870, after a day of unremittir 
labor upon his never-to-be-finished book r he was stricke 
down, and died on the following day. 

It had been a life-long conviction with the novelist th 
funeral services should always be as free as possible fro 
ceremonial and publicity. For himself, he desired t 
obscure burial, and, in fact, had left explicit instruction 
in his will that no public announcement of the time ai 
place of his funeral should be made and that no monume 
be erected to his memory. But the demand that his remaii 
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should be interred in Westminster was so universal that his 
mily yielded. With simple ivremonies lie wis laid to rest 
the Abbey, with a stone bearing «nly his name to mark 
s resting place. 

The personality of the man who had thus risen from 
ibsciirity to a place among the great men of England has 
thready been hinted at in the account of his life. The 
mderness, the sympathy, ihe love of children, the simple- 
learted domestic virtues whose portrayal constitutes one 
if the most enduring charms of his novels, he possessed 
n his own person to an unusual degree. His devotion to 
children found expression in the enthusiasm with 
which he entered into their pleasures, played with them, 
anced with them, celebrated festivals with them, out-boyed 
he most boyish of them. He had that rare quality with 
which a few men of rich fancy have been endowed of never 
altogether growing up. Many letters from youthful readers 
of his books all over the world he answered a.s literally as one 
child would write to another. 

And this youthful enthusiasm of child's play was with him 
u everything that he did. He was restless, intense, eager. 
le needed movement and excitement. He worked all day 
ind rested himself by walking nil night. He was intensely 
motional, wept easily, became what he was describing, and 
wrote in a kind of frenzy. His daughter records thai 

''when he was arranging and rehearsing hi.s readings for 
DfMttbetf, the death. if Little Paul caused him such real anguish 
. he could only muster his intense emotion by 
:puig the picture of Plorn (the author's youngest boy) well, 
>ng, and hearty, steadily before his eyes.'' The death 
Little Nell in Tlf Old Citrioxiti/ $h»/> whs a personal 
\eii Kiit to him, from which he did not recover for a lomj. 
When be was writing A Christmas Carol ,W"Vsm^s*>. 
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and wept again, and excited himself in a most extraordinary 
manner in the composition; and thinking whereof he walked 
about the black streets of London, fifteen and twenty miles 
many a night when all the sober folks had gone to bed." 
And when it was done he "broke out like a mad man." 

His business and social relations were carried out in the 
same spirit of intensity and wholehearted ness. Always 
working to the limit of his endurance, he was always under- 
taking some new enterprise which surpassed that limit and 
had to be given up. It was so with his schemes for periodi- 
cals, for books, for readings, for theatricals. Whenever he 
saw a case of destitution, he sought to relieve it; whenever 
he saw an abuse, he sought to reform it. He may not always 
have been wise or successful; but in social reforms alone, 
he accomplished, in the words of Daniel Webster, "more 
to ameliorate the condition of the English poor than all the 
statesmen Great Britain had sent into Parliament.' ' In at 
least three reforms vital to the Nation, he was one of the 
most potent factors — in the improvement, of the common 
schools, in the alleviation of the laws respecting the imprison- 
ment of debtors, and in the abolishment of public executions. 
In addition, he was the moving spirit in innumerable benev- 
olent aims and started fun/ls and founded societies of great 
private and public benefit. 

It is no wonder that such a man should hav*j had friends. 
The choicest spirits in London gathered round him in the 
little dinners with which he celebrated the completion of each 
novel, and in Europe and America the range of his actual 
acquaintanceship was enormous. But larger still — well nigh 
incalculable — was the number of those who, never having 
seen him, yet felt a sense of intimacy with him born of their 
intimacy with and love for the children of his brain. The 
news of his death made two continents sad. 
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What has been said of his personality furnishes in a way 
i the key to his art as a novelist. Dickens was at heart an 
j actor, whose histrionic power was supplemented by close 
i observation and a ready pen. His daughter, Mamie, in 
My Father At I Recaii llim, tells of an occasion when she 
was ill and was carried into her father's study during his 
working hours. "1 was lying on the sofa endeavouring to 
keep perfectly quiet, while my father wrote busily and rapidly 
at his desk, when he suddenly jumped from his chair and 
rushed to a mirror which hung near, and in which I could 
see the reflection of some extraordinary facial contortions 
which he was making. He returned rapidly to his desk, 
wrote furiously for a few moments, and then went again to 
the mirror. The facial pantomime was resumed, and then 
turning toward, but evidently not seeing me, he began talking 
rapidly in a low voice. Ceasing this soon, however, he 
returned once more to his desk, where he remained silently 
writing until luncheon time. It was a most curious expe- 
rience Forme, and one of which I did not, until later years, 
fully appreciate the purport Then I knew that with his 
natural intensity, he had thrown himself completely into the 
character that he was creating, and that for the time being 
he had not only lost sight of his surroundings, but hac 
actually become in action, as in imagination, the creature 
of his pen." 

The case is typical; for though Dickens may not always 
have responded physically 1i> the impulse of his imagination 
as he did on this occasion, he was always acting the parts 
which he created. He always saw them staged. This is 
at once a gain and a loss to his readers, for while il accounts 
for the extraordinary verve and vividness of detail of his 
pictures of life, il accounts at the same time for the exag- 
geration of line, the overstress, whicVi aftw^VAW wsssi-tiawRM 
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ground for criticising him. The actor does not modulate 
his voice and gestures to the ears and eyes of his companions 
on, the stage. He heightens them and exaggerates them as he 
heightens the color of his face, so that his "effects" may 
define themselves with especial vividness to his audience. 
We weep over the death of Little Nell, not because we ever 
heard of a child's dying like that, or believe that a child 
could die like that, but rather because our hearts are wrung 
with an accumulation of all the pathos that could possibly 
be concentrated into one death-scene — and we never forget 
it. We have never heard of anybody with half the smooth 
hypocrisy of Mr. Pecksniff, nor half the fawning humility of 
Uriah Heep, nor half the unshakable cheerfulness of Mark 
Tapley; and for that very reason we remember them and 
make companions of them and estimate our acquaintances 
in terms of them. 

This is not to say, however, that Dickens wholly mis- 
represents his world. It is not that his characters are untrue, 
but simply that they are a little more than true. It is worth 
repeating that he was a close and accurate observer with a 
marvellously retentive memory. He spent a large part of 
his life studying the "everyday people", and in most cases he 
simply recorded what he had seen — with the "retouching" 
(to change the figure) which a photographer gives to a picture 
to heighten its effect. The result is that Dickens's name is 
associated — not with plots, for as might have been expected 
he was seldom very successful in holding them together — 
but with types, character-studies — and he has given us the 
most «©mprehensive gallery of these that artist ever drew — 

Filling from time to time his humorous stage 
With all the Persons down to palsied Age 
That Life brings with her in her equipage. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAlliiI. 

A Christmas Carol is al once a tract and a literary master- 
liece. As a tract it has, in the phrase of Lord Jeffrey, 
'fostered more kindly feelings and prompted more positive 
of beneficence" than all the formal Christmas sermons 
^ver preached. One likes to think of it in this way — as an 
appeal on the part of the high-s pi riled, generous-hearted. 
'linsliiias-loving Dickens to Ills friends everywhere hi 
remember that wealth does not make Christmas happy, anil 
hat poverty and isolation need not make it miserable; an 
ippeal fo them to make Christmas what the Cratchits made 
t, a time of good will to everybody — even to the Scrooges. 
likes to think, too, of the joy the answers lo that appeal 
irought to Dickens; of the letters that "poured upon its 
uithor daily, all through that Christmas lime — of which 
he general burden was to tell him, amid many confidences 
bout their homes, how the Carol had eome to be read aloud 
:re, and was to be kept upon a little shelf by itself, and was 
do them no end of good." One likes to read the story 
•ith the picture in one's mind of the author's merry Christ- 
lasing with his children — "Such dinings, such conjurings, 
hlindinan's buffings, such kissings out of old years and 
in of new ones." Hut to content oneself with the 
*re sentiment of the thing is to miss half the pleasure of 
Christmas Carol. It is a delight also to see how skillfully 
>ickens has managed his artistic problem. 

It is do slight task to tell a story which nobody can possibly 

lelieve, and yet lo make everybody believe it; but it would 

■ery skeptical person indeed who would doubt that 

Scrooge saw Marley's ghost, any more than he would doubt 

lat Mnrlcy was really dead. How does Dickens make il 

II so "natural" ? 

Well, in the first place he makes, vW ac\a\'A\wvo^ , a**HM 0& 
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very real to us. Scrooge in his counting-house with his 
shriveled cheeks and his thin blue lips and his blunt hard 
ways; jolly Bob Cratchit and his rollicking family; the 
careless, cynical gossipers on 'Change, — all these belong 
to a very real world of everyday commonplace people. We 
meet them on the street any day. Some of them Dickens 
merely "sketches in", but Scrooge is first described by the 
author and then put in a position to give us a taste of his 
own quality, in his encounters with the merry nephew and 
the amiable collectors and the shivering clerk and the hungry 
street-singer. We know just what to expect of Scrooge by 
the time he has had an interview or two. 

Into this world of the commonplace Dickens brings a 
ghost — but not too suddenly. When we are satisfied that 
Marley is really dead, we are casually reminded of what 
happened to Hamlet's father. Then we begin to feel that 
the night and the fog are a bit uncanny; then Marley' s 
dead face looks out of the knocker. But the sturdy Scrooge 
is not shaken, so neither are we — that is, not exactly! Then 
the notion of a hearse; and then the forbidding darkness of 
those rooms; and the swinging bells, and the clanking chain 
— and Marley! Even yet we might be disposed to doubt, 
if Dickens had done as a less skillful artist would have done, 
that is, fallen to ranting and indulged in high-flown "ghost- 
talk" . Instead, Scrooge is just what we have learned to 
expect — shrewd, skeptical., blunt, hard-headed. His re- 
marks to the ghost are just as commonplace as he is. Scrooge 
is not to be brought over if he can help it. He tries to divert 
the ghost with a toothpick; and even when Scrooge is brought 
to his knees, he puts his hands in his breeches pockets. 
In other words, Dickens makes us swallow the unreal in 
his ghost story by washing it down with an infinite number 
of little commonplace realities. 
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"here are other points worth noticing too — the skill witb 
lich the rich Scrooge's meanness at the festive season is 
ntrasted with the scenes of poverty lightened with Christ- 
mas cheer; the art with which we are made to apprehend 
he whole life-history of Scrooge by those few scenes in the 
nsion of the Christmas Past; the way the author has laid 
Hide his more lightsome humor to portray that grim and 
vful death scene; the lender and pathetic picture of Tiny 
, with touches in it here and there which we have to 
row up to understand; and finally, the stages in old Scrooge's 
> I'onimtimi, with that page or two at the close where every 
S to vibrate with the sheer excitement of his Christ- 



are a few of the things worth studying in the Carol; 
t after ail tiie best thing about it is the abounding human 
ove which breathes through its page* — the quality which 
:voked from Thackeray these high words of praise — "It 
s the work of the master of all the English humourists now 
ilive; the young man who came and took his place calmly 

t Ihe head of ihe whole tribe, and who has kept it 

ho can listen to objections regarding such a hook as this? 
seems to me a national benefit, and to every man or woman 
jo reads it a personal kindness. The last two people 1 
ard speak of it were women; neither knew the other, or 
ic author, and both said, by way of criticism ''God bless 
u!' . . . As for Tiny Tim .... there is not a 
ader in England but that little creature will be a bond 
union between the author and him; and he will say 
Charles Dickens, as the woman just now, 'God bless 
i!' What a feeling is this for a writer in !"■ able to inspire 
I 9 bat a reward to reap!" 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH <k 

1 

The Cricket on the Hearth (1846) originated in a \m^ 
cherished idea of the author's to establish a weekly periodic! * 
to be called "The Cricket," with the motto: "A cheei 
creature that chirrups on the hearth/' The plan for 
periodical, temporarily abandoned, was later carried outij 
"Household Words," and The Cricket became the gei 
of the third Christmas story. "It would be a delicate 
beautiful fancy for a Christmas book," Dickens wrot 
"making the Cricket a little household God — silent in 
w T rong and sorrow of the tale, and loud again when all weo 
well and happily." Admirably successful in carrying on 
this plan, Dickens never lets us forget the presence m 
interest of the Spirit of the Hearth. The merry duet o 
cricket and kettle at the beginning, rising gradually out o 
prose into a most .rapturous rhythm, fades into silence a 
sorrow and misunderstanding come upon the Peerybingles 
But when matters are at their worst, and the pleasant little 
story trembles on the verge of tragedy, the cricket's chiij 
saves John from wrong-doing and recalls his manhood 
Cheerful and helpful, the cricket on occasion can be tendei 
too, chirping "in a low, faint, sorrowing way," audible onlj 
to the blind girl's ear. 

The story which grows up around this guardian spirit hai 
also some claims to our attention. It is a simple plot, in 
which two threads are successfully interwoven. The mind 
characters, Tilly Slowboy, the Plummers, Tackleton, an< 
the Fieldings all contribute to the working out of the centra 
theme. The complicating element, in the person of the 
Unknown,* is cleverly managed; the suspense is skillfull) 

*The student should note the part played \>y \tae\3Ti&uo^Ti\a.>Q&aflSsi 
the two parts together. 
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developed, through the insinuations of Tackleton, the 

* 'baby-talk" of Tilly, and the embarrassment of Dot; and 

k fc the denouement is unquestionably dramatic. In its drama- 

* tized form, the role of Caleb Plummer was a favorite one 

with the great actor, Joseph Jefferson.* 

Two possible defects in the story the student would do 
well to consider — first, whether the reasons for Dot's keeping 
^the secret from John are sufficient to warrant her in imperil- 
ling her life-happiness; and second, whether the "conversion " 
" of Tackleton at the close, pleasantly as it fits in with the 
1 general scheme, is in any way warranted by our knowledge 
of his character. 

THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY 

It should be observed that the impression of reality gained 
from this vivid narrative is due to the extreme simplicity 
with which the story is told. The language is blunt and 
straightforward as befits a seaman. The incident is tragic, 
but the captain does not indulge in any heroics. He is 
scrupulous to give only the facts, and he reinforces the story 
with the most minute details — such as the "bag of coffee, 
roasted but not ground (thrown in ... by mistake for 
something else)," and the reference to the care with which 
Mrs. Atherfield had bound up her hair just before the evening 
hymn every day, until Lucy died. It is thus that Defoe in 
Robinson Crusoe puts the stamp of truth upon adventures 
which are pure fiction. 

A remarkable piece of description is that in which the 



*" It seems strange that Dickens's plots, though Interesting, and his 
dialogue and characters apparently dramatic, should be unsatisfactory 
when arranged for the stage. The story of The Cricket on the Hearth is tha 
one exception, for with trifling condensation it ca,T*.\>^ ^o\ft^-^\ , Cck.^&feRX vwsa. 
the book itself, ha ring all the completeness bi& teec\»mo\to^^^^^ 
make a play."— Joseph Jefferson, The Cricfcet on tKe Hearth ^vofrs****^ 
p. 9. 
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captain tells what he saw in the moment when the blue-light 
first illuminated the shipwreck. 

THE STORY OF RICHARD DOUBLEDICK 

The student should note the adroitness with which the 
author has varied the successive steps of Richard Double- 
dick's promotion, and the way his ranks are introduced; 
the skill with which the dialogue is handled, and the ingenuity 
of the plot. The story falls naturally into three divisions— 
the reformation of Richard Doubledick, his career as a 
soldier, and his finding the French officer. Each of these, 
retold from memory, would make excellent material for a 
narrative theme. Depending for his interest upon plot, 
Dickens makes no special effort at characterization; but 
the student may profitably ask himself whether he does not 
get a clearer idea of Captain Taunton's character from the 
one scene in the barracks, than he does of Richard Double- 
dick's from the entire story. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



A THRISTMAS CAROL. 

Questions. 

How many and what groups of characters do you find in 
this story? What binds the groups together? Which 
group seems to have most effect on Scrooge? Which seems 
to you most vivid ? How is the atmosphere of mystery devel- 
oped early in the story? Note the different things which 
prepare us for the coming of Marley's ghost. How does 
Dickens use the word ghost in this story ? 

As you read, make a list of vivid similes and descriptive 
phrases; e. g. "In walked Mrs. Fezziwig one vast sub- 
stantial smile." .... "but the clerk's fire was so much 
smaller that it looked like one coal." 

How is the gradual transformation of Scrooge effected ? 

What is the central thought or purpose of the story ? 

Theme Subjects. 

1. Description of the three Christmas Spirits. 

2. Bob Cratchit's Dinner. 

3. Tiny Tim. 

4. The Shops as you know them at Christmas time. 

5. Christmas Frolics in your own Home. 

6. How the Christmas Spirits transformed Scrooge. 

THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY 

Questions. 

Compare the introduction in this story with that in each of 
the others. 

Is the manner of the narrative in character with the 
person of the narrator? 

Is the description of the storm effective? What worcd& <s* 
phrases contribute to the vividness? 

as 
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What picturesque contrasts do you find among the 
people on shipboard? Do you find in any characters 
in the other stories qualities such as those shown by the 
Captain? by John Steadiman? by Lucy? How do you 
interpret Mr. Rarx's repeated references to the gold? 
Had he been in California before? What do you think 
his purpose was in making his voyage on the Golden 
Mary f 

Do you think the shipwrecked people were saved? By 
what means? Did they reach California? What events 
of importance took place there? How did they return to 
England? 

Theme Subjects. 

Write a brief story of a hunt for treasure. (Read Steven- 
son's "Treasure Island," Irving's "The Money-Diggers" 
in "Tales of a Traveller,' ' and Poe's "The Gold Bug.") 

RICHARD DOUBLEPICK. 

Questions. 

How does the author give the setting for this story ? Is it 
given more promptly and directly than in A Christmas 
Carol? Can you suggest a reason for this ? 

Is the account of Doubledick's early life given before or 
after the story actually begins? Do you consider this ar- 
rangement artistic ? Compare this with the Introduction in 
A Christmas Carol. 

Tell the story briefly selecting only the parts which are 
indispensable to the plot. W 7 hat is the main thread of the 
narrative (the Main Action) ? W T hat is the beginning of the 
action (the Exciting Force)? What is the turning point 
(the Climax) ? The end (the Solution) ? 

Trace the steps in the rise of Richard Doubledick from 
Private to Captain. Is each step prepared for, or justified by 
facts given in the story? Does rise in rank mark a corres- 
ponding development in character, or is Doubleclick's regen- 
eratlon completed in the first interview vA\5a. Cfc\>\&vcL r Y*.\x&- 
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How is the motive of Doubleclick's revenge kept before the 
tJC reader? Refer to the exact instances. Is this motive ever 
r lost sight of ? Would the outcome have been different had 
. the circumstances of the meeting of Doubled ick and the 
^* French officer been different? Is there any preparation for 
k the peaceful outcome of the meeting ? 

£ Is there any event in the story for which you think there is 
insufficient preparation ? 
: How do you explain the effect which Captain Taunton has 
*j on Doubleclick? Compare it with the effect of the Christ- 
mas Spirits on Scrooge. 

Has the story a moral purpose ? If so, what is it " ; 

Theme Subjects. 

How Captain Taunton changed the character of Richard 
Doubleclick. 
The Charge at Badajos. 
In Brussels after Waterloo. 
Captain Doubledick at the Old Chateau. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
Questions. 

What is the time, place, and social background of this 
story? Is it given directly and promptly, or by inference 
and with deliberation ? 

How is the reader led into the narrative? Are there any 

fireliminary scenes which give us impressions of characters ? 
s this method artistic ? 
Tell the story briefly selecting only the points which are 
indispensable to the plot. What is the Main Action? The 
Exciting Force? The Climax? The Solution? Are there 
any subordinate actions ? 

Who are the principal characters? The subordinate 
-characters ? Upon what principle do you make this division ? 
How is each connected with the mam &<A\ww s> . ^Y^ax. <$wsjw^- 
ters are most vividly portrayed *? xx 

Who is the heroine of The Cricket on tV YIea-rtN\ w 
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the other stories heroines? Who is the hero? On wha 
prineinle do you make this selection ? ' 

Is there any preparation for the return of Edward Plummer! 
For the change in Tacklaton? 

Note the rhythm and rhyme of the Kettle's and Cricket' 
song, and the way in which they sympathize with the rei 
personages of the story. 

This story was dramatized and presented on the stage f( 
many years by Joseph Jefferson, an American actor. Whic 
scenes should you think best adapted for dramatic present! 
tion? Why? 

Theme Subjects. 

The Toy Shop. 
Caleb and Bertha. 
The Peerybingle Household. 
Mrs. Peerybingle's Kitchen. 
A Modern Kitchen. 
Tilly Slowboy. 

The Change in the Character of Tackleton. 
The Regeneration of Scrooge, Richard Doublediek, an 
Tackleton. 

Tiny Tim and Golden Lucy. 

The personality of Dickens as revealed in these Stories. 

General Questions. 

Contrast the methods of beginning the stories. In w T hic 
does the plot open promptly? In which does the authc 
give elaborate prologues ? In which do you first become ii 
terested in |he plot ? in the characters ? Can you justify eac 
method in the instance in which it is used ? 

In which of these four stories is the plot element mo; 
prominent? Which Characters interest you most? Whic 
scenes ? 

Is the ending of the stories happy in every instance ? Do( 
a shadow rest on any character ? 

Are there any points of simmanVy \w \Yu> ^otVt^^.1 of Tin 
indofLucv ? 
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Do you find instances in which one characteristic or one 
descriptive phrase is always applied to a character ? 

Do any characters seem exaggerated ? 

Criticize the titles. 

The following characteristics of Dickens have been pointed 
out by critics.* Can you illustrate each by extracts from 
these stories? 

1. Fondness for Caricature — Exaggeration — Grotesque- 
ness. 

2. Genial Humor. 

3. Incarnation of Characteristics — Single Strokes. 

4. Descriptive Power — Minuteness of Observation — Vivid- 
ness. 

5. Tender, sometimes Mawkish, Pathos. 

6. Gayety — Animal Spirits — Good-Fellowship. 

7. Sincerity — Manliness — Earnestness. 

8. Broad Sympathy — Plain, Practical Humanity 

9. Dramatic Power. 

10. Vulgarity — Artificiality. 

11. Diffuseness. 



*Quoted"by Bliss Perry in "A Study of Prose Fiction. ,; 
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rley was dead: to begin withr'.^jhere is no doubt 
rver about that. The register' .of -his burial ^ he 
1 by the clergyman, the clerk, the urujertakpof life, 
hief mourner. H^crooge signed it: c ancL*&nce, was 

was good upon 'Change, for any thing* ')u . _^^ 

is hand to. Old Marley was as dead as a dotear, on " 15 ~ 
nd! I don't mean to say that I know, of in^rwise. 
ledge, what there is particularly dead about a do<jr& 

I might have been inclined, myself, to regard- a\ 
-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery in the 10 

"But the wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile; 
ny unhallowed hands shall not disturb it, or tho 
try's done for. You will therefore permit me to 
t, emphatically, that Marley was as dead as a door- 

15 

ooge knew he was dead? Of course he did. How 
it be otherwise? Scrooge and her- were partners 
don't know how many years. Scrooge was his 
executor, his sole administrator, his sole assign, his 
agidiMU^Jggatee, his sole friend and sole mourner. 20 
even Scrooge was not so dreadfully cut up by the 
vent, but that he was an excellent man of business 
e very day of the funeral, and solemnised it with an 
ubted bargain. 

e mention of Marley's funeral Urnv^s \vw*>aw^\» ^^ ^ 
I started from. There is no douY* \h*^ ^»A^ 

31 
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was dead. This must be distinctly understood, or nothing 

wonderful can come of the story I am going to relate 

If we were not perfectly convinced that Hamlet's Fathei 

died before the play began, there would be nothing mon 

remarkable in his taking a stroll at night, in an easterh 

wind, upon his own rampart*, than there would be in an; 

other middle-aged gentleman rashly turning but after dark 

in a breezy spot — say Sunt Paul's Churchyard for instance 

-literally to astonish his son's weak mind. 

^Scrooge nevenpa.inted out Old Marley's name. Then 

«tood, years*, afterwards, above the warehouse door 

~e and.Marley. The firm was known as Scroop 

riey. "'Sometimes people new to the busines 

.^-ftvJge Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, but h 

vxttTto both names: it was all the same to him. 

"7n*L " But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone 

^-^Ctooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping 

■ — * te Vlutching, covetous, old sinner! Hard and sharp as flinl 

from which no steel had ever struck out generous fire 

20 secret, and self-contained, and solitary as an oyste^ Th 

cold within him froze his old features, nipped his point© 

nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait; made hi 

eyes red, his thin lips blue; and spoke out shrewdly in hi 

grating voice. A frosty rime was on his head, and on hi 

25 eyebrows, and his wiry chin. He carried his own loi 

temperature always about with him ; he iced his -office ij 

the dog-days; and didn't thaw it one degree at Christmas 

External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge 

No warmth could warm, nor wintry weather chill him 

so No wind that blew was bitterer than he, no falling snon 

was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain lea 

open to entreaty. Foul weather didn't know where t( 

have him. The heaviest rain, and snow, and hail, awl 

sleet, could boast of the advantage over him in only 01* 

85 respect. They often "came doww" W\vvWtmAn % aid 

Scrooge never did. 
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Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, 1aT^ 
;ladsome looks, "My dear Scrooge, how are you? W Q*&** 
vill you come to see me?" No beggars implored him\st->C*~ 
>estow a trifle, no children asked him what it was o'cloci 
10 man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the 5 
vay to such and such a place, of Scrooge. Even the blind "~ 
nen's dogs appeared to know him ; and when they saw him 
coming on, would tug their owners into doorways and 
up courts; and then would wag their tails as though they 
said, "No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark master!" 10 

But what did Scrooge care? It was the very thing he 
liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of life, 
warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, was 
whaLjhe knowi ng ones ^call. "nuts" to , Scr ooge. 

Once upon a time — <>f all the good days in the year, oh I5 ~ ' 
Christmas Eve — old Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house. 
It was cold, bleak, biting weather: foggy withal: and he 
could hear the people in the court outside go wheezing up 
and down, beating their hands upon their breasts, and 
stamping their feet upon the pavement-stones to warm 2° 
them. The City clocks had only just gone three, but it 
was quite dark already: it had not been light all day rand 
candles were flaring in the windows of the neighbouring 
offices, like ruddy smears upon the palpable brown air. 
The fog came pouring in at every chink and keyhole, and >25 
was so dense without, that although the court was of the 
narrowest, the houses opposite were mere phantoms. 
To see the dingy cloud come drooping down, obscuring 
everything, one might have thought that Nature lived 
hard by, and was brewing on a large scale. 3° 

/ The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open that 
he might keep his eye upon his clerk, who in a dismal little 
cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying letters. Scrooge 
had a very small fire, but the clerk's fire ^ T as s>o n^ \s\nm&v 
smaller that it looked like one coa\. "YtoaX ^ ccwk&s^ ^ 
vplenhh it, for Scrooge kept the coa\-\)o\m\sis qwww^"' ' 
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wa J so surelv as the clerk came in with the shovel, thl ' 
w Q,ster predicted that it would be necessary for them 
Iftrt. Wherefore the clerk put on his white comfortei 
<ind tried to warm himself at the candle; in which effoi 

__ not being a man of a strong imagination, he failed. 

"A Merry Christmas, uncle! God save youy tarifd do 
cheerful voice. It was the voice of Scrooge's nephew 
who came upon him so quickly that this was the fin 
intimation he had of his approach. 

10 "Bahl" said Scrooge, "Humk«g!" 

, He had so heated himself with r apid walking in the fi 
and frost, this nephew of Scrooge's, that he was all in 
glaw; his face was ruddy and myidsome; his eyes sgarkl 
and his breath smoked again. 

is "Christmas a humbug, uncle!" said Scrooge's nepb 
"You don't mean that, I am sure." 

"I do," said Scrooge./ "Merry Christmas! 
right have you to be merry ? What -reason have you 
be merry? You're poor enough." 

20 "Come, then," ; returned the nephew, gayly. ) " 
right have you to 1>e dismal ? What reason have you 
be morose? You're rich enough." 
s Scrooge having no "Better answer ready on the s] 
of the moment, said, /"Bah !"» again; and followed it 

2* with/Humbug." 

*T)on't be cross, uncle," said the nephew.) 
"What else can I be,"/ returned the uncle,\"when I 
in such a world of fools as this? Merrv Christmas! ^ 
upon merry Christmas ! What's Christmas time to you 

30 a time for paying bills without mpneyj a time for 
ing yourself a year older, but not an hour_richer; a 
for balancing your books and having every item in 
through a round dozen of months presented d ead 
vou ? If T could work my will," said Scrooge, indi^MKfB;^ 
35 "every idiot who goes about V\t\v '^ilerrj QXvTNstoantfJ 
' r s lips, should be boiled with b\s o^xv v^&ufc* ""^ 
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with a stake of holly through his heart. He shouldY' 

"Uncle PYpleaded the nephew.) Qss&Ai 

"Nephew!" (returned the uncle, sternly, j'keep Christ-/*" 
mas in your own way, and let me keep it in mine. ,, 

"Keep it!" /Repeated Scrooge's nephew^ "But you 5 
don't keep it." 

"Let me leave it alone, then,"£said Scrooge^ "Much 
good may it do you! Much good it has ever clone you!" 

"There are many things from which I might have 
derived good, by which I have not profited, I dare say," 10 
Returned the nephew)) "Christmas among the rest. But 
1 am sure I have always thought of Christmas time, when 
it has come round — apart from the veneration due to its 
sacred name and origin, if anything belonging to it can 
be apart from that — as a good time: a kind, forgiving, 15 
charitable, pleasant time: the only time I know of, in the 
long calendar of the year, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to 
think of people below them as if they really were fellow- 
passengers to the grave, and not another race of creatures 20 
bound on other journeys. And therefore, uncle, though 
it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I 
believe that it has done me good, and will do me good; 
*tnd I say, God bless it !" 

The clerk in the Tank involuntarily applauded:. 'be- 25 
doming immediately sensible of the impropriety, he poked 
the fire, and extinguished the last frail spark forever.^} 

"Let me hear another sound from you "(said Scrooge, 
'and you'll keep your Christmas by losing youE^situation.'' 
'You're quite a powerful speaker, Sir, "(he added, turning so 
s*o his nephew. ) "I wonder you don't go into Parliament." "'- 
k "Don't be angry, uncle. Come! Dine with us to-mor- 

'Sfcgoogt said that he would see him — — ^«&/yn&r*& ^ 
id.- He went the whole length of \\\e CTgteastf^ *sA 
th%t he would see him in that etttoecrafc^ ^^ vN ) 
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"But why ?" /cried Scrooge's nephew. "Why Yy 
"Why did yoiTget married ?" (said Scrooge^) 
"Because I fell in love." 

"Because you fell in love !" /growled Scrooge, as if that 
5 were the only one thing in the world more ridiculous than 
a merry Christmas/^ 'Good afternoon !" 

"Nay, uncle, but you never came to see me before that 
happened. Why give it as a reason for not coming now?" 
"Good afternoon/?' said Scrooge.) 
10 "I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; why \ 
cannot we be friends ?"_ 

"Good afternoon," (said Scrooge.) 

"I am sorry, w T ith all my heart, to find you so resolute. 

We have never had any quarrel, to which I have been a 

15 party. But I have made the trial in homage to Christmas, 

and I'll keep my Christmas humour to the last. So A 

Merry Christmas, uncle!" 

"Good afternoon!" (said Scrooge.) 
"And A Happy New Year!" 
o 4 "Good afternoon!" (said Scrooge.) 
' His nephew left the room without an angry word, not- 
withstanding. He stopped at the outer door to bestow 
the greetings of the season on the clerk, who, cold as he 
was, was warmer than Scrooge; for he returned them 
25 cordially. 

"There's another fellow," muttered Scrooge; who over- 
heard him: "my clerk, with fifteen shillings a week, and 
a wife and family, talking about a merry Christmas. Fll 
retire to Bedlam."* f 
w This lunatic, in letting Scrooge's nephew out, had let 
two other people in. They were portly gentlemen, pleasant 
to behold, and now stood, with their hats off, in Scrooge's 
office. They had books and papers in their hands, and 
bowed to him. 

'Scrooge and Marley's, I be\\eve," sa\& om <& V 



ntlemen, referring to his list. "Have 1 the pic; 

dressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley?" 
Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years," Scrooge 
,ied. "He died seven years ago, this very night." 
We have no doubt his liberality is well represented 5 
bis surviving partner," said the gentleman, presenting 
credentials. 

t certainly was; for they had been two kindred spirits, 
the ominous word "liheralily," Scrooge frowned, and 

iok bis head, anil handed the credentials back. 
At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge," Bald 
gentleman, taking up a pen, "it is more than usually 
irabJe that we should make some slight provision (or 
poor and destitute, who suffer greatly at the present 
e. Many thousands are in want of common neees- ,: - 
eaj hundreds of thousands are in want of common 
ilorts, Sir." 

Are there no prisons?" asked Scrooge. 
Plenty of prisons," said the gentleman, laying down 
pen again. a) 

And the Union workhouses ?" demanded Scrooge, 
re they still in operation?" 

They are. Still," returned the gentleman. "I wish I 
Id say they were not." 
The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full vigour, i 
D V" said Scrooge. 
Both very busy. Sir." 

< Hi! I was afraid, from what you said lit first, that 
ething had occurred to stop them in their useful 
rse," said Scrooge. "I'm very glad to hear it." TO 

Under the Impression that they scarcely furnish 
rislian cheer of mind or l»dy to the multitude," 

urned the gentleman, "a few of us ate e\w\ea.N««wo% 

raise a fund t<_. buy (he Poor some tue.&V a.vui iewO**. oasa 
ns of mrmth. We choose this time, Yieeaws* W « *■ 
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tiiiu. «•: ail nthers. when Want is keenlv felt, and Ab 

a nee re;<»kx>. What shall 1 put you down for?" L 

"* Nothing !'" Senv.ce replied. I lc , : 

" \ o u wish to W a n« >ny mous ? * * I ^ 

5 "I wth to lx» k-tt alone." said Scrooge. "Since Tof^ 

ask me what 1 wi<h. gentlemen, that is my answer. lf 0j 

don't make nurrv iuvm-I: at Christmas, and I can't affair 

to make idle people merry. I help to support the estabf^ 

lishments I have mentioned: they cost enough: and 

1 - 1 who are IkiiIIv otf must go there." 

"Manv can't co there: and manv would rather die.' 

"If they would rather die.*' said Scrooge, "they tolix) 

letter do it, and decrease the surplus population. Beskkm 

-excuse me — I don't know that." Id; 

IS "But you might know it," observed the gentleman. 

"It's not my business," Scrooge returned. "It's enough 

for a man to understand his own business, and not 

interfere with other people's. Mine occupies me 

stantly. Good afternoon, gentlemen!" 

M Seeing clearly that it would be useless to pursue their 

|K)int, the gentlemen withdrew. Scrooge resumed bfl 

labours with an improved opinion of himself, and is 

a more facetious temper than was usual with him. 

Meanwhile the fog and darkness thickened so, that 

25 people ran about with flaring links, proffering thei 

services to go before horses in carriages, and conduct 

them on their way. The ancient tower of a church, whose 

gruff old bell was always peeping slyly down at Scrooge 

out of a gothic window in the wall, became invisible, and 

30 struck the hours and quarters in the clouds, with tremulous 

vibrations afterwards as if its teeth were chattering in its 

frozen head up there. The cold became intense. In 

the* main street at the corner of the court, some labourers 

were repairing the gas-pipes, and had lighted a great fire 

in a brazier, round which a parly o\ to£££& yns& «m! 

boys were #afhered: warming lhe\T \vawds «n& ^vc&s 



icir eyes before the blaze in rapture. Tin 1 Water-plug 
»ing left in solitude, its overflowings sullenly congealed, 
n<I turned lo misanthropic ice. Thi- brightness of the 
lops where holly sprigs and berries crackled in the lamp 
eat of the windows, made pale l':ees ruddy as they passed. 6 
oultcrers' and grocers' trades became a splendid joke: 
glorious pageant, with winch il was next to impossible 
believe lhat such dull principles as bargain and side 
I anything to do. The T.ord Mayor, in the stronghold 
the mighty Mansion House, gave orders to his fifty 10 
•ooks and butlers to keep Christmas as a Lord Mayor's 
msehold should; and even the little tailor, whom be 
il fined five shillings on the previous Monday for being 
runk and bloodthirsty in the streets, stirred up Id-ihui- 
w's pudding in his garret, while his lean wife and the ' a 
.by sallied out to buy the beef. 

I'oggier yet, and colder! Piercing, searching, biting, 
Id. If the good Saint Dunstan had but nipped the 
Vil Spirit's nose with a touch of such weather as that, 
stead of using his familiar weapons, then indeed he %> 
ould have mitred to lusty purpose. The owner of one 
scant young nose, gnawed and mumbled liy the hungry 
Id a:-, bones are gnawed by dogs, stooped down at 
rooge's keyhole to regale him with a Christmas carol: 
il a! the first sound of 

"God bless you, merry gentleman! 
May nothing you dismay!" 
?rooge seized the ruler with such energy of action, that 
e Bigger fled in terror, leaving the keyhole to the fog and 
en more congenial frost. M 

At length the hour of shutting up the counting-house 
rived, With an ill-will Scrooge disniauofteA fecsa Nw»> 
10I, and tacitly admitted the fact, lo vVe ex^ecfcwA. 'Nr*V 
the Tank, who instantly snuffed V\s csvcAV < 
on hi.i hat. 
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"You'll want all day to-morrow, I suppose?" said 
Scrooge. 

If quite convenient, Sir." 

It's not convenient," said Scrooge, "and it's not fair. 
5 If I was to stop half-a-crown for it, you'd think yourself 
ill-used, I'll be bound?" 
The clerk smiled faintly. 

"And yet," said Scrooge, "you don't think Trie ill-used, 
when I pay a day's wages for no work." 
10 The clerk observed that it was only once a year. 

"A poor excuse for picking a man's pocket every 
twenty-fifth of December 1" said Scrooge, buttoning his 
great-coat to the chin. "But I suppose you must have the 
whole day. Be here all the earlier next morning 1" 
is The clerk promised that he would; and Scrooge walked 
out with a growl. The office was closed in a twinkling, 
and the clerk, with the long ends of his white comforter 
dangling below his waist (for he boasted no great-coat), 
went down a slide on Cornhill, at the end of a lane of 
so boys, twenty times, in honour of its being Christmas Eve, 
and then ran home to Camden Town as hard as he could 
pelt, to play at blindman's-buff. 

Scrooge took his melancholy dinner in his usual melan- 
choly tavern; and having read all the newspapers, and 
25 beguiled the rest of the evening with his banker* s-book, 
went home to bed. He lived in chambers which had once 
belonged to his deceased partner. * They were a gloomy 
suite of rooms, in a lowering pile of building up a yard, 
where it had so little business to be, that one could scarcely 
3 o help fancying it must have run there when it was a young 
house, playing at hide-and-seek with other houses, and 
have forgotten the way out again/'' It was old enough now, 
and dreary enough, for nobody lived in it but Scrooge, 
the other rooms being all let out as offices. The yard 
as was so dark that even Scrooge, w\\o Vxvew \\& fcN«r$ ^\ra&., 
was fain to grope with his hands. Hftve to& «»& *w*x.ta 
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ig about the black old gateway of Hie house, dial 
med as if the Genjfl s of [be Weamer sal in mournfi 
dilation on the thresholds 

"Tow, it is a Fact, thai there waj nothing iit all parti 
>ut the knocker on the door, except that it was 
je. It is also a fact, that Scrooge had seen i!. night 
1 morning, during his whole residence in thai phnr) ■ 
i thai Scrooge hud as lillle of what is called fumy about 
1 as any man in the City of London, even including— 
iii! a hold word— the corporation, aldermen, and U 
■ry Let it tiSa be borne in mind that* Scrooge had "■'! 
toi ed one thought on Marlev, since Lis last mention 
hi-. .•;-.■ vi-n-y.'iirs' dend partner thai afternoon. Ami 
n let any mi\\\ explain In me, if be can, how it happened 
t Scrooge, having his hey in the lock of the door, saw K 
the knocker, wkhnul il.s undergoing any iulerm-iliale 
cess of change: not a kno<'ker, hut Marlev's ['are. 
darlcy's face. It was not in impenetrable shadow as 
other objects in the yard were, but had a dismal light 
iut it, like a bad lobster in a dark celli 
;ry or ferocious, hut looked at Scrooge as Marley used 
look: with ghostly spectacles turned u|i on its gh< 
ehead. The hair was curiously stirred, as if by hi 
hot air; and, though the eyes were wide open, [hey wei 
fectly motionless. That, and its livid colour, made 
lorrible; but its horror seemed i<> be in spile of ihe fare 
1 beyond its control, rather than a part of its own 

\s Scrooge looked fixedly ;it this pher 

noeker again. 

'o say that he was not startled, or thai his blood was 

conscious of a hxriljk sensation to which it had been a 

nger from infamy, would be untrue. I tut \\e ^vw\ Via, 
d upon the key he had relinuuisYied, \\w\wA\\ vwwKvi. 
ed in, ami lighted his candle. 
did pause, with a i nent's wtcsoV^owc*.^**"** ,vv " 
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tiging tip in ;i suspicious attitude against the wall, 
mber-rooin as usual. Old fire-guard, old shoes, 
O fish-liaskt-ts, washing-stand on Lhree legs, and a poker, 
juite satisfied, he closed his door, and locked himself 
double-locked himself in, which was not his custom s 
us secured against surprise, he took off his cravat; 
t on his dressing-gown ami slippers, and his nightcap; 
d sat down before the fire to take his gruel. * 
I was a very low fire indeed; nothing on such a bitter 
hi. He was obliged to sit close to it, and brood in 
er it, before he could extract I lie least sensation of 
rmth from such a handful of fuel. The fireplace was 
old one, built by some Dutch merchant long ago, ami 
red all round with quaint Dutch tiles, designed to 
itrate the Scriptures. There were Cains and Abels, '5 
raohs' daughters, Queens of Sheba, Angelic mes- 
*s descending through the air on clouds like feather- 
;, Abrahams, ltclshay.zars, Apostles putting "if to sen 
'Utter-boats, hundreds of figures, to attract bis thoughts; 
-yet mat' face of Marlev. seven years dead, came like M 
ancient Prophet's rodf and swallowed up the whole. 
,ch smooth tile had been a blank at first, with power 
shape some picture on its surface from the disjointed 
;tnents of his thoughts, there would have been a copy 
old Marley's head on every one. 

"Humbug!" said Scrooge; and walked across the room. 
After several turns, he sat down again, ^k he threw 
9 head back in tlie chair, his glance happened to rest 
bell, a disused bell, that hung in the room, and 
iminicated for some purpose now forgotten with a »' 
tfaer in Lhe highest story of the building. Ii was 
great astonishment, and with a strange, inexplicable 
id. that ;is In- looked, he saw this bell begin to swing. 
u iiiiu .. softly in the outset that iv ac&xo&j tka&e. *«. 
id; but soon it rang out loudly, an«\ so S\& e^wj \*S\ « 
the house. 
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/'This might have lasted half a minute; or a minute, 
but it seemed an hour. The bells ceased astney had 
begun, togetherT^They were succeeded by a clanking 
noise, deep down below; as if some person were dragging 
3 a heavy chain over the casks in the wine-merchant's cellar, 
-Scrooge then remembered to have heard that -gkost&Jn 
haunted houses wese-4i£sciiheil.as dragging chains. 

The cellar-door flew open with a booming sound, and 
then he heard the noise much louder, on the floors below; 
10 then coming up the stairs; then coming straight towards 
his door, ^u^ 

"It's humbug still!" said Scrooge. "I won't believe 
it." 

His colour changed though, when, without a pause, it 

* 5 came on through the heavy door, and passed into the 

room before his eyes. Upon its coming in, the dying 

flame leaped up, as though it cried "I know him! Mar 

ley's Ghost!" and fell again. // ~* 

The same face: the very same. Marley in his pigtail, 
so usual waistcoat, tights and boots; the tassels on the 
latter bristling, like his pigtail, and his coat-skirts, and 
the hair upon his head, The chain he drew was clasped 
about his middle. It was long, and wound about him 
like a tail; and it was made (for Scrooge observed it 
25 closely) of cash-boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds, 
and heavy purses wrought in steel. €j^s body was trans- 
parent; so that Scrooge, observing him, and looking 
through his waistcoat, could see the two buttons on his 
coat behind^ 
■;*:< Scrooge had often heard it said that Marley had no 
bowels, but he had never believed it until no\y. 

No, nor did lie believe it even now. Though ne looked 

the phantom through and through, and saw it standing 

before him; though he felt the chilling influen ce, of its 

.a? death-cold eyes; and marked u\e \etN ^^^^MHPtbe 

folded kerchief bound about lis \\ead axA ^afiSSWta^ 
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wrapper he had mil observed Ik-IVh-h-: lie was still incred- 

lllnllS ( .aiu! f'Hlgllt ilf.'!lillsl lli- -ClIM'S. 

* "mtCK nowr said Scrooge, caustic and cold as ever. 
"What do you want with me?" 

"Much!" — Marley's voice, no doubt about it. 

"Who are you?'!' 

"Ask me who I wax." 

"Who were you then?" said Scrooge, raisin-' lii-. voire. 
"You're particular — -for a shade." He was going lo say 
"to a shade," but substituted this, as more appropriate. 
■ " v 'In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley." 

"Can you — can you sit down '!" asked Scrooge, looking 
doubtfully at him. 

"I can!" 

"Do it then." 

Scrooge asked the question, because he didn't know 
whether a ghost so transparent might find himself in a 
condition to take a chair; and felt that in the event of its 
being impossible, it might involve the necessity of an 
embarrassing explanation. But the Ghost sat down on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, as if he were quite used 

%"You don't believe in me," observed the Ghost. 

"1 don't," said Scrooge. 

"What evidence would you have of my 
that of your senses?" 

"I don't know,'' sntd Scrooge. 
'"'Why do you doubt your senses?" 

"Because," said Scrooge, "a little thing affects them. 
A slight disorder of the stomach makes them cheats. 
You may lie an malige-icd Ml oi beef, ;i blot of mustard, 
a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an underdone potato. 

There's re of trravy ike f.i' '.'.t;i> ■ ■ about you. whatever 

you are!" ^/ — — » 

Scrooge was not much in the ha\»X cS cswj^msfe 5 ^*** 
net did he feci, in his heart, by awy means vv.v^iv^^- 
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The truth is, that he tried to be smart, as a means of 
distracting his own attention, and keeping down his terror; 
for the spectre's voice disturbed the very marrow in his 
bones. 
5 To sit, staring at those fixed, glazed eyes, in silence for 
a moment, would play, Scrooge felt, the very deuce with 
him. There was something very awful, too, in the spectre's 
being provided with an infernal atmosphere of its own. 
Scrooge could not feel it himself, but this was clearly the 
10 case; for though the Ghost sat perfectly motionless, its 
hair, and skirts, and tassels, were still agitated as by 
the hot vapour from an oven. 
«* "You see this toothpick?" said Scrooge, returning 
quickly to the charge, for the reason just assigned; and 
15 wishing, though it were only for a second, to divert the 
vision's stony gaze from himself. 
"I do," replied the Ghost. 
"You are not looking at it," said Scrooge. 
"But I see it," said the Ghost, "notwithstanding." 
20 "Well!" returned Scrooge. "I have but to swallow 
this, and be for the rest of my days persecuted by a legion 
of goblins, all of my own creation. Humbug, I tell you 
— humbug!" 
*' At this the spirit raised a frightful cry, and shook its 
25 chain with such a dismal and appalling noise, that Scrooge 
held on tight to his chair to save himself from falling in a 
swoon. But how much greater was his horror, when the 
phantom taking off the bandage round its head, as if 
it were too warm to wear indoors, its lower jaw dropped 
30 down upon its breast! 

Scrooge fell upon his knees, and clasped his hands 
before his face. 

"Mercy!" he said. "Dreadful apparition, why do you 
trouble me?" 
35 "Man of the worldly mind\" vepYved \\ut Qltaeft., "do 
you believe in me or not ?' 
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sail] Scrooge. "I must. But why do spirits'^ 
. the earth, and why do they come I" me?" 
t is required of every man," the Ghost returned, 
t the spirit within him should walk abroad among h" 
iv -men, and travel far and wide; and if that s] ' 
not forth in life, it is condemned to do so after de 
doomed to wander through the world—oil, wo 
—and witness what it cannot share, but might I 
jd on earth, and turned to happiness!" 
;ain the spectre raised a cry, and shook its chain, 'and 
lg its shadowy hands. 

foil are fettered." .said Scrooge, trembling. "Tell 
vhy?" 

wear the chain I forged in life," replied the Ghos 
lade it link by link, and yard by yard; 1 girded ii On 
,y own free will, and of my own free will I wore i 
S pattern strange to you '!" • 

rooge trembled more and more. 
)r would you know," pursued the Ghost, "the weigl 
lengdi of the strong coil you Lear yourself? 1 1, v 
as heavy and as long as this, seven Christmas Eves 
You have laboured on it, since. It is a ponderous 
il" 

rooge glanced about him on the Boor, in the expt« 
i i if finding himself surrounded by some fifty or sixl 
s of iron cable; but he could see nothing. 
ob," be said imploringly. "Old Jacob '. 
■ more. -Speak comfort to me, Jacob." 
MVe none tu give,Tthe Ghost replied. "It comas 
ither regions, Ebene/er Scrooge, and is conveyed 
her ministers, to oilier kinds of men. Nor t 

,...«. . would. A very little more, is all per- 
tne I cannot rest, I cannol stay, I gkmsjA 
win 'iv. My spirit never vaWttX Yw^tvcA i 

-in life my sy\fi\. wsn«* wmK 
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beyond the narrow limits of our money-changing \ 
.and weary- journeys lie before me !" '* 

It was a habit with Scrooge, whenever he bee 

thoughtful, to put his hands in his breeches pod 

5 Pondering on what the Ghost had said, he did so i 

but without lifting up his eyes, or getting off his knea 

"You must have been very slow about it, Jaa 

Scrooge observed, in a business-like manner, though 1 

humility and deference. 

10 "Slow!" the Ghost repeated. 

"Seven years dead," mused Scrooge. "And trave 
all the time!" 

"The whole time," said the Ghost. "No rest, no p 
Incessant torture of remorse." 
15 "You travel fast?" said Scrooge. 

On the wings of the wind," replied the Ghost. 
'You might have got over a great quantity of grout 
seven years," said Scrooge. 

The Ghost, on hearing this, set up another cry, 
20 clanked its chain so hideouslv in the dead silence ol 
night, that the Ward would have been justified in indi( 
it for a nuisance. 

"Oh! captive, bound, and double-ironed," cried 
phantom, "not to know, that ages of incessant lat 
25 by immortal creatures, for this earth must pass 
eternity before the good of which it is susceptible i 
developed. Not to know that any Christian spirit woi 
kindly in its little sphere, whatever it may be, will 
its mortal life too short for its vast means of useful 
30 Not to know that no space of regret can make amend 
one life's opportunity misused! Yet such was I! 
such was I!" 
^ "But you were always a good man of business, Ja< 
faltered Scrooge, who now began to apply this to hin 
35 "Businessl" cried the Ghost, \mY*&m% its hands a 
'Mankind was mv business. T\\e qotsvkvow >«^&«x 
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business; charity, mercy, forbearance, and benevo- 
e, were, all, my business fi The dealings of my trade 
3 but a drop of water in the comprehensive ocean 
ny business!" 

; held up its chain at arm's length, as if that were the 5 
$e of all its unavailing grief, and flung it heavily upon 
ground again. 

&t this time of the rolling year," the spectre said, 
uffer most. Why did I walk through crowds of fellow- 
gs with my eyes turned down, and never raise them to 10 

blessed Star which led the Wise Men to a poor abode ! 
•e there no poor homes to which its light would have 
lucted me!" 

crooge was very much dismayed to hear the spectre 
g on at this rate, and began to quake exceedingly. 15 
Hear me!" cried the Ghost. "My time is nearly 

[ will," said Scrooge. "But don't be hard upon me! '' 

i't be flowery, Jacob! Pray!" 

How it is that I appear before you in a shape that 20 

can see, I may not tell. I have sat invisible beside 

many and many a day." 

; was not an agreeable idea. Scrooge shivered, and 
3d the perspiration from his brow. 

That is no light part of my penance," pursued the 25 
>st. ^"1 am here to-night to warn you, that you have 
a chance and hope of escaping my fate. A cliaiite 

You were always a good friend to me," said Scrooge, 
lank'ee!" 30 

Y^tt-will be haunted," resumed the Ghost, "by Three 

jfer." ' ^~ 

crooge's countenance fell almost as low as the Ghost's 
done." 

Is that the chance and hope you menVvoweA^ "&*rx&^" ^ 
demanded, in a faltering voice. 
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"It is." 



'1 — I think Td rather not/' said Scrooge. 
'Without their visits/' said the Ghost, "you c 
hope to shun the path I tread. Expect the first to-im 

s when the l>ell tolls one. 

"Couldn't I take 'em all at once, and have it 
Jacob?" hinted Scrooge. 

^Expect the second on the next night at the same 
The third upon the next night when the last str 

10 twelve has ceased to vibrate. Look to see me no 
and look that, for your own sake, you remember wl 
passed between us!"*'' 

When it had said these words, the spectre t( 
wrapper from the table, and bound it round its h< 

is before. Scrooge knew this, by the smart sound it 
made, when the jaws were brought together by the 
age. He ventured to raise his eyes again, and foi 
supernatural visitor confronting him in an erect al 
with its chain wound over and about its arm. 

20 \ The apparition walked backward from him; 
every step it took, the window raised itself ftUttle. , 
when the spectre reached it, it was wide BpenTjfl 
oned Scrooge to approach, which he did. When the 
within two paces of each other, Marley*s Ghost h 

25 its hand, warning him to come no nearer. S 
stopped. 

Not so much in obedience, as in surprise anc 
for on the raising of the hand, he became sens 
confused noises in the air; incoherent sounds of 

30 tation and regret; wailings inexpressibly sorrowfi 
self -accusatory. The spectre, after listening for a m> 
joined in the mournful dirge; and floated out up 
bleak, dark night. 

Scrooge followed to the window: desperate 

85 curiosity. He looked out. 

The air was filled with phantom*, wavu\eTO\fcYfo 
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r in restless haste, ami moaning as they went. Every 
' them wore chains like Marley's Ghost; some few 
might be guilty governments) were linked together, 
were i'ree. Many had been personally known tn 
;e in their lives. He had been quite familiar with 
d ghost, in a white waistcoat, with a monstrous iron 

r ached to its ankle, who cried piteously at being 
lo assist a wretched woman with an infant, whom 
below, upon a door-step. The misery with them 
ls, clearly, that they sought to interfere, for good, 
man matters, and had lost the power Forever, 
lethcr these creatures faded into mist, or mist en- 
ded them, he could not tell. But they and their 

voices faded together; ami die night became as !l 
Seen when lie walked home. 

ooge closed the window, and examined the door by 
i the Ghost hail entered. It was double-locked, 
: had locked it with his own hands, and the bolts 

undisturbed. He tried lo say "Hurnbugl" but 
ed at the first syllable. And being, from the emotion 
d-undergnne, or the fatigues of I he day. nr his glimpse 
[• Effvtstbie World, nr the dull cotivcrsiilion of the 
I. nr i he lateness nf (he hour, much in need of repose, 
straight to bed, without undressing, and fell asleep 

the instant,// 






>TAVE TWO 

TH-. I-IK-T i.»r THE three spirits 

W'r.*:. >r»-c- ..■••ke. it was so dark, that looking 
of **?■!. :.♦- •■!•*.:! i i ^-arvely distinguish the transpn 
win i Li*?.- rr»»:.. ::>- ••T»a-s"f walls of his chamber. Hel 
•• r i»!f*iv...T.;riri5 *•■ :•:» -r*-e the darkness with his ferret m 

5 *v::»-:i ♦ ■*• «-hii:» • •: a neighbouring church struck thefc 
quarvrv >o h^ li-tened for the hour. 

To his ereat astonishment the heavy bell went on fa 
>ix to .seven, and from <even to eight, and regularly uf 
twelve; then stopped. Twelve! It was past two "f! 

10 he went t<» lied. The clock was wrong. An icicle n 
have got into the works. Twelve! 

He touched the spring of his repeater, to correct 
most preposterous clock. Its rapid little pulse beat twc 
and stopped. 

15 "Why, it isn't possible," said Scrooge, "that I can 1 
slept through a whole day and far into another ni 
It isn't possible that anything has happened to the 
and this is twelve at noon'/' 

The idea lx?ing an alarming one, he scrambled ou 

20 tad, and groped his way to the window. He was obi 
to rub the frost off with the sleeve of his dressing-g 
l>cfore he could see anything; and could see very '. 
then. All he could make out was, that it was still ^ 
foggy and extremely cold, and that there was no n 

25 of people running to and fro, and making a great stii 
there unquestionably would have been if night had be 
off bright day, and taken possession of the world. ' 
was a great relief, because " three days after sight of 
Kirs! ol Exchange pay to Mt. E,\*i\e7*? 'tVxc*^ <a 
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r," and so forth, would have become a mere United 
;s' security if there were no days to count by. 
rooge went to bed again, and thought, and thought, 
thought it over and over and over, and could make 
ng of it. The more he thought, the more perplexed 5 
as; and the more he endeavoured not to think, the 

he thought. Marley's Ghost bothered him exceed- 
Everv time he resolved within himself, after 
re inquiry, that it was all a dream, his mind flew 
again, like a strong spring released, to its first posi- 10 
and presented the same problem to be worked all 
igr?, "Was it a dream or not?" 
•ooge lay in this state until the chimes had gone three 
:ers more, when he remembered, on a sudden, that 
xhost had warned him of a visitation when the bell 15 
I one. He resolved to lie awake until the. hour 
passed; and, considering that he could no more go 
*ep than go to Heaven, this was perhaps the wisest 
it ion in his power. 

ie quarter was so long, that he was more than once 20 
need he must have sunk into a doze unconsciously, 
missed the clock. At length it broke upon his 
ing ear. 
►ing, dong!" 

quarter past," said Scrooge, counting. 25 

►ing, dong!" 
alf-past!" said Scrooge. 
>ing, dong!" 

quarter to it," said Scrooge. 
>ing, dong!" 30 

l he hour itself," said Scrooge, triumphantly, "and 
ng else!" 

spoke before the hour bell sounded, which it now 
vith a deep, dull, hollow, me\ane\\o\\; CYot,. \a^cx, 
*d up in the room upon the ins\an\, v\w<\ \V\^ ewt\sfc©s» «> 

bed were drawn. 
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The curtains of his bed were drawn aside, I tell you,|k 
a hand. Not the curtains at his feet, nor the c 
at his back, but those to which his face was ad 
The curtains of his bed were drawn aside; and Sc 
5 starting up into a half-recumbent attitude, found hi 
face to face with the unearthly visitor who drew 
as close to it as I am now to you, and I am standing in 
spirit at your elbow. 

It was a strange figure — like a child: yet not so 

10 a child as like an old man, viewed through some su] 
natural medium, which gave him the appearance of havi 
receded from the view, and being diminished to a<c! 
proportions. Its hair, which hung about its neck 
down its back, was white as if with age; and yet the 

is had not a wrinkle in it, and the tenderest bloom was 
the skin. The arms were very long and muscular; 
hands the same, as if its hold were of uncommon st 
Its legs and feet, most delicately formed, were, like 
upper members, bare. It wore a tunic of the p 

20 white; and round its waist was bound a lustrous 
the sheen of which was beautiful. It held a branch 
fresh green holly in its hand; and, in singular coni 
diction of that wintry emblem, had its dress trimmed 
summer flowers. But the strangest thing about it 

25 that from the crown of its head there sprang a bright 
jet of light, by which all this was visible; and which 
doubtless the occasion of its using, in its duller mom< 
a great extinguisher for a cap, which it now held 
its arm. 

30 Even this, though, when Scrooge looked at it 
increasing steadiness, was not its strangest quality, 
as its belt sparkled and glittered now in one part and 
in another, and what was light one instant, at and 
time was dark, so the figure itself fluctuated in its 
£6 tinctness: being now a thing m\5a. owfe ram, tkssn ^t*& 

leg, now with twenty legs, now a, \>avc o\ Vj^» ^ft&tf 
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ad, now a head without a body: of which dissolving 

1s, inline would be visible in ihe dense gloom 

erein they melted away. And in the very wonder 
this, it would be itself again ; distinct and clear as 

er. 

'Are you the Spirit, Sir, whose coming was foretold 
met" aafced Scrooge. 
I ami" 

"he Voice was soft and gentle. Singularly low, us if 
cad "i being so close beside him, it were al a distance, i 
Who, and what are yon?" Scrooge demanded. 
I am the Ghost of Christmas Past." 
Lntu: past ''." inquirer) Scrooge : observant of ila dwarf- 
stature. 

No- Your past." i 

'erhaps, Scrooge could not have told anybody why, 
nybody could have asked hhn; but he had a special 
ire to see the Spirit in bis cap; and begged him to be 
ered. 

What!" exclaimed (he Ghost, "would you SO 5D0U put . 
, with worldly hands, the light I give? Is it not 
ugh that you are one of (hose whose passions made 
cap, and force me through whole trains of years to 

a»r it low upon my brow I" 
crooge reverently disclaimed all intention lo offend, i 
any knowledge of having wilfully "bonneted" the 
ril til any period of his life. He then made buhl lo 
uire what business brought him iheTe. 
Your welfare!" said the Ghost. 

crooge expressed himself much obliged, but could not ; 
) thinking that a night of unbroken rest would h; 
n more conducive to that end. The Spirit must hav 
rd him thinking, for ii said immediately: 
ifotu reclamation, then. Ta.keb.eeAV' 
t put out its strong hand as it s\>oV.e, atA AasftjeA. 
br the urni. 
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"Ilisel and walk with me!" 
It would have been in vain for Scrooge to 
the weather and the hour were not adapted tc 
purposes; that bed was warm,, and the thei 
b long way below freezing; that he was clad 
in his slippers, dressing-gown, and nightcap; i 
had a cold upon him at that time. The gre 
gentle as a woman's hand, was not to be resisted 
but finding that the. Spirit made towards tl 
10 clasped its robe in supplication. 

"I am a mortal," Scrooge remonstrated, ' 
to fall." 

4 * Bear but a touch of my hand there" said 
laying it upon his heart, "and you shall be uph 
is than this!" 

As the words were spoken, they passed throuj 
and stood upon an open country road, with fielc 
hand. The city had entirely vanished. No 
of it was to be seen. The darkness and the 
so vanished with it, for it was a clear, cold, winte 
snow upon the ground. 

"Good Heaven!" said Scrooge, clasping 
together, as he looked about him. "I was b 
place. I was a boy here!" 
25 The Spirit gazed upon him mildly. Its ge 
though it had been light and instantaneous, ap 
present to the old man's sense of feeling. H 
scious of a thousand odours floating in the aii 
connected with a thousand thoughts, and hope.' 
jq and cares long, long forgotten ! 

"Your lip is trembling," said the Ghost. ' 
is that upon your cheek ?" 

Scrooge muttered, with an unusual catch 
voiee, that it was a pimple; and begged the Gl 
as him where he would. 

'You recollect the wav?" inquired tYve^vs 
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lemeniber itl" cried Scrooge with fervour — "1 con 

it blindfold." 

■trange to have forgotteu it for so ms 
■ved the Gho.st. "Let us go on." 
ley walked along the road; Scrooge recognizing every 

and post, and tree; until a little market-town ap- 
nl in the distance, with its bridge, its church, and 
ing river. Some shaggy pomes now were seen 
,ng towards (hem with boys upon their backs, wf 
i to other boys in country gigs and carts, driven b' 
ers. All these boys were in great spirits, and shou 
ch other, until the broad fields were so full of me 
C, that the crisp air laughed to hear it. 
"hese arc but shadows of the things that have l>een, 

the Ghost. "They have no consciousness of us. 
le jocund travellers came on; and as they came. 
>ge knew and named them every one. Why was 
joiced beyond all bounds to see them! Why did his 
eye glisten, and his heart leap up as they with past ! 

was he filled with gladness when he heard them give 
other Merry Christmas, as they parted at cross-roads 
by-ways, [or their several homes! What w 
;hm.ts to Scrooge? Out upon merry Christmas 1 
t good had it ever done to him? 

lie school is not quite deserted," said the Ghi 
K.litarv child, neglected by his Friends, is left tb 

Pooge said he knew it. And he sobbed. 
ley left the high-road, by a well-remembered lane, 
soon approached a mansion of dull red brick, with a 
peathercock-surmounted cupola, on the toof, ami it 
ranging in it. It was a large house, but one of broken 
Dies; for the spacious offices were little used, ta&x 
; damp and mossy, their wmtWNs^'vJfcSHV, «o& 
Fowls clucked ami aWwsSeA 5 *** * 
and sWAi ««« w«" 
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with grass. Xor was it more retentive of its anc 
state, within; for entering the dreary hall, and glan 
through the open doors of many rooms, they found t 
poorly furnished, cold, and vast. There was an ea 
s savour in the air, a chilly bareness in the place, w 
associated itself somehow with too much getting u] 
candle-light, and not too much to eat. 

They went, the Ghost and Scrooge, across the hal 
a door at the back of the house. It opened before tl 

10 and disclosed a long, bare, melancholy room, made I 
still by lines of plain deal forms and desks. At or 
these a lonely boy was reading near a feeble fire; 
Scrooge sat down upon a form, and wept to see his 
forgotten self as he had used to be. 

is Not a latent echo in the house, not a squeak and sc 
from the mice behind the panelling, not a drip frorr 
half-thawed water-spout in the dull yard behind, n 
sigh among the leafless boughs of one despondent po 
not the idle swinging of an empty store-house door 

so not a clicking in the fire, but fell upon the heart of Scr 
with softening influence, and gave a freer passage t( 
tears. 

The Spirit touched him on the arm, and pointed t< 
younger self, intent upon his reading. Suddenly a i 

25 in foreign garments: wonderfully real and distinc 
look at: stood outside the window, with an axe s 
in his belt, and leading an ass laden with wood b\ 
bridle. 

"Why,- it's AH Baba!" Scrooge exclaimed in ecs 

so "It's dear old honest Ali Baba! Yes, yes, I know! 
Christmas time, when yonder solitary child was left 
all alone, he did come, for the first time, just like 
Poor boy! And Valentine," said Scrooge, "and his 
orother, Orson; there they go! And what's his m 

& who was put down in his dx&weTs, a^ee\>, *x. \k\st Q* 
Damascus; don't vou sec Www \ Kwd ^^>\&\».\£^ 
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■ned upside down by the Get ii; there he is upon his 
id! Serve him right. I'm glad of it. What business 
d In- to be married to the Frraceasl" 
Po hear Scrooge expending all the earnestness of his 
on such subjects, in a most extraordinary voke s 
een laughing and crying; and to see his heightened 
excited face; would have been a surprise to his bils'i- 
friends in the City, indeed. 

'here's the Parrot!'' cried Scrooge. "' Ircen body 
yellow tail, with a thing like a lettuce growing out to 
top of his head; there he is! Poor Robin Crusoe, 
called him, when he eame home again after sailing 
on! tin- island. 'Poor Robin Crusoe, where have you 
;n, Robin Crusoe?' The man thought he was dream- 
bul he wasn't. It was die Parrot, you know. There n 
Friday, running tor his lite to the little creek! Halloa 1 
pi Halloo!" 

villi a rapidity of transition very foreign to Ins 
1 character, he said, in pity for his former self, "Poor 
and cried again. a> 

wish," Scrooge muttered, putting his hand in his 
;et, and looking about him, after drying his eves with 
cuff: "but it's too late now." 
What is the matter?" asked the Spirit, 

liing," said Scrooge. "Nothing. There was a «s 
™*g"tg b Christmas Carol at my door last night, 
louhl like to have given him something: that's all," 
'lie Ghost smiled thoughtfully, and waved its hand: 
isig as ii did so, "Let us see another Christmas I" 
CTOOge's former self grew larger at the words, and the :« 
nt became a little darker and more dirty. The panels 
ink. the windows cracked; fragments of plaster fell 
of the ceiling, and the naked laths were shown instead; 
how all this was brought about, Scrooge V.w* -an toots 
nrotido. He only knew that it was c\\£\\fc wyttwW w**- *■ 
rtbing had happened so; that there Vt ■»**- ^s^ 
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again, when all the other boys had gone home for the 
jolly holidays. 

He was not reading now, but walking up and down 

despairingly. Scrooge looked at the Ghost, and with a 

s mournful shaking of his head, glanced anxiously towards 

the door. 

It opened ; and a little girl, much younger than the boy, 
came darting in, and putting her arms about his neck, and 
often kissing him, addressed him as her "Dear, dear 
10 brother.' ' 

"I have come to bring you home, dear brother !" said 
the child, clapping her tiny hands, and bending down to 
laugh. "To bring you home, home, home!" 
"Home, little Fan?" returned the boy. 
15 "Yes!" said the child, brimful of glee. "Home, for 
good and all. Home, for ever and ever. Father is so 
much kinder than he used to be, that home's like Heaven! 
He spoke so gently to me one dear night when I was going 
to bed, that I was not afraid to ask him once more if you 
«o might come home; and he said Yes, you should; and sent 
me in a coach to bring you. And you're to be a man!" 
said the child, opening her eyes, "and are never to come 
back here; but first, we're to be together all the Christmas 
long, and have the merriest time in all the world." 
25 "You are quite a woman, little Fan!" exclaimed the boy. 
She clapped her hands and laughed, and tried to touch 
his head; but being too little, laughed again, and stood on 
tiptoe to embrace him. Then she began to drag him, 
in her childish eagerness, towards the door; and he, 
30 nothing loath to go, accompanied her. 

A terrible voice in the hall cried, "Bring down Master 
Scrooge's box, there!" and in the hall appeared the school- 
master himself, who glared on Master Scrooge with a 
ferocious condescension, and threw him into a dreadful 
& state of mind by shaking Yv&n&s wvftv \v\m. Re then 
conveyed him and his sister into Vfofc xenR»\. o\&^3\^V 



livering best-parlour that over was seen, where the maps 
pon the wall, and the celestial and terrestrial globes in 
le windows, were waxj with cold. Here he produced 

decanter of curiously light wine, and a block of curiously 
eavy cake, and administered instalments of those dainties s 
o the young people: at ihe same lime, sending out a 
i eagre servant to offeT a glass of "something" to the 
x>stboy, who answered that he thanked the gentleman, 
ul if it was the same tup as he had tasted before, he had 
■at her not. Master Scrooge's trunk being by this time io 
led on to the top of the chaise, the children bade the 
chonlmasler good-by rhrht willingly; and getting into 
. drove gayly down the garden-sweep : the quick wheels 
ashing the hoar-frost and snow from off the dark leaves 
f the evergreens like spray. IB 

"Always a delicate creature, whom a breath might 
lave withered," said the Ghost. "But she- had a large 
eartf 

"So she had," cried Scrooge. "You're right. I'll not 
ainsay it, Spirit. God forbid!" 20 

"She died a woman," said the Ghost, "and had, as I 
tink, children." 

"One child," Scrooge returned. 
"True," said the Ghost. "Your nephew!" 
Scrooge seemed uneasy in his mind; and answered ft 
riefly, "Yes." 
Although they had hut that moment left the school 
tehind them, they were now in the busy thoroughfares of 
city, where shadowy passengers passed and repassed; 
here shadowy carts and coaches battled for the way, and 30 
I the strife and tumult of a real city were. It was made 
ain enough, by the dressing of the shops, that here too 
Christmas time again; but it was evening, and the 
were lighted up. 
Ghost stopped at a t 
re if he knew it. 



"Know itH said Scrooge. "Was I apprenticed here! 
They went in. At sight of an old gentleman in a We 
wig, sitting behind such a high desk, that if he had 
two inches taller he must have knocked his head ag* 
5 the ceiling, Scrooge cried in great excitement: — 

"Why, it's old Fezziwig! Bless his heart; it's Fezzn 
alive again 1" 
\ Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and looked up at 
(Ijlock, \which pointed to the hour of seven . He rub] 
his hands) adjusted his capacious waistcoat/ lai 
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Scrooge's former self, /now grown a young man, Icame 
is briskly in, accompanied by his fellow-'prentice. . 

"Di ck Wilk ins jto be sure!" said Scrooge to the Ghosw l 
"BlessTme, yes. I There he isj He was very much attached 
to me/ wasj)ick. j Poor Dickl\ Dear, dear!" 

"Y& ho, my boys l^said Fezziwig. f "No more work 
to-nignt. / Christmas Eve, Dick. J Christmas, Ebenezer! 
Let's have the shutters up," {cried old Fezziwig, | with a 
sharp clap of his hands j "before a man can can say Jack 

Robinson !" * I 

You wouldn't believe how those two fellows went at it! i 
25 They charged, into the street with the shutters — one, two, 
three-/had 'em up in their places — four, five, sbf— barred 
'em and pinned 'em — seven, eight, nine — and came bade 
before you~Tould have got to twelve, panting like race^ 
horses. ■ 

30 "Hilli-ho!" : cried old Fezziwig, ski pping down from the 
high desk, with wonderful agility. J r T!IeaFawa£, my ladsl 
and let's have lots of room here!; » Hilli-ho, Dick!! Chir- 
jrup, Ebenezer!" '"' " i ". 

Clear away!/ There was nothing they wouldn't have 
35 dearie 5 away,/ or couldn't have cAeaxed awa^\\\\k <M 
Fezziwjg looking on. i It was done \n a i^dl^V^ ^n«p 
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packed off, as if il were dismissed IWii 
ili' 1 life tor evermore ; Ahe floor was swepj and ■ 
lamp s were t rimmeg> fu5 mis heaped upon i 
the warehouse was afe snuqj and w arm ,| and dry J and 
i,t a b all-room,/ iM you"'would desire if, geeTqfe) .' 8 

i came a fiddler/with a musif-book/aiid went up to the 
£_desk,/and made an o rchestra ol it/and tuned like 
stumach-aches. iii i -lime Tirs. Fczziwig.( one vasty 
;rrrri:il snlmT In came the three Miss I-'czz iwigs/ io 
ling and lovable . In eame the six young f ollowers J 
si' hearts they broke. In mine all the young men and 
uen employed iiTthe business. In eanie (lie housemaid^ 
lirr ti.iisin/lhe baker. In eame the eookjwith be* 
ber's particular friend, /the milkman. Incanie the 15 
from nver the way/who was suspected of not bavin;; 
■d enough from his master;] Irving lo hide himself 
nd the girl from next door but one,|wh<. was prove) 
bad her ears pulled by her mistress. In tbev al] 



J'one after another Jso m e shyly. /some holdljj some SJ 
illyj snme awkwardly, /some pushing, [-nine pulling:! 
icy ;il came, /an y bow and every how. \ Away tin 



twenty codple al once, hands half round and back 
the other way; down the middle and up again; 
id arid round in various stages ul' alVeelionaie grouping; a 
top eouple always tuming up in the wrong place; new 
couple starting off again, as soon as they got there; 
>p couples at last, and not a bottom one to help them, 
l this result was brought about, old Fezziwig, clap- 
bis hands to stop the dance, cried out, "Well done!" 
the fiddler plunged his hot fuee into a pol of porter, 
• ecialh provided for that purpose. ISut scorning rest 
bis reappearance, lie instantly began again, though 
Were mi dancers yet, as if the other fvieAetYa&.'Ww 
/ houiv. I'Wiiiiisied, on a shutter ■, asv& \k& h«««- a ■■ 
WaiiUl it-solved to beat him out o* a^.wV^"^' 
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There were more dances, and there were forfeits, 
more dances, and there was cake, and there was nc 
and there was a great piece of Cold Roast, and there wa 
great piece of Cold Boiled, and there were mince-pi 
5 and plenty of beer. But the great effect of the eve 
came after the Roast and Boiled, when the fiddler (\ 
artful dog, mind! The sort of man who knew his busii 
better than you or I could have told it him!) struck 
"Sir Roger de Coverley." Then old Fezziwig stood 

10 to dance with Mrs. Fezziwig. Top couple, too; with| 
good stiff piece of work cut out for them; three or four; 
twenty pair of partners; people who were not to be 
with; people who would dance, and had no notion 
walking. 

15 But if they had been twice as many: ah, four 
old Fezziwig would have been a match for them, and 
would Mrs. Fezziwig. As to her, she was worthy to 
his partner in every sense of the term. If that's not 
praise, tell me higher, and I'll use it. A positive 

so appeared to issue from Fezziwig's calves. They she 
in every part of the dance like moons. You could 
have predicted, at any given time, what would 
of 'em next. And when old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fes 
had gone all through the dance; advance and retire, 

35 hands with your partner; bow and courtesy; corkscrctj 
thread-the-needle, and back again to your place; Fe 
wig "cut" — cut so deftly, that he appeared to wink 
his legs, and came upon his feet again without a si 
When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball brok 

30 up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one 
either side the door, and shaking hands with every pel 
individually as he or she went out, wished him or her| 
Merry Christmas. When everybody had retired but 
two 'prentices, they did the same to them; and thus 
35 cheerful voices died away, and lYve VaAa ^ere, left to 
beds; which were under a countex m \ta&Y>w&.-&tts^. 
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)uring the whole of this time, Scrooge liaiJ acted like 11 
n out of his wits. His heart and soul were in the scene, 
I with his former self. He corroborated everything, 
lembered everything, enjoyed everything, and under- 
nt the strangest agitafian. ll was not until now, when s 
bright faces of his Former self and Dick were turned 
n them, that he remembered the Ghost, and became 
scions that it was looking full upon him, while the 
it upon its head burnt very clear. 

A small matter," said the Ghost, "to make these silly '" 
IS SO full of gratitude." 
Small!" echoed Scrooge. 
'he Spirit signed to him to listen to the two apprentice-, 

. were pouring out their hearts in praise of Feaznrig; 

when he had done so, said, is 

Why! Is it not? He has spent but a few pounds of 
r mortal money: three or four, perhaps. Is that so 
eh that he deserves this praise?" 
It isn't that," said Scrooge, heated by the remark, 

speaking unconsciously like iiis former, not his latter, ** 
, "It isn't that, Spirit. He has the pow r er to render 
lappy or unhappy; to make our service light or burden- 
e; a pleasure or a toil. Say that his |a>wer lies in 
ds and looks; in things so slight and insignificant that 
s impossible to add and count 'em up: what then? » 
e happiness he gives, is quite as great as if it cost a 
une." 

ie felt the Spirit's glance, and stopped. 
What is the mattery" asked the Ghost. 
Nothing particular," said Scrooge. *> 

Something, I think?" the Ghost insisted. 
No," said Scrooge, "No. I should like to he able to 

a word or two to my clerk just now! That's all." 

i-. former self turned down the \a.m\«j as V« syss*i 
mini- U- tin- wish; and Scrooge ami V\\e CeassaV w^pw 
/ aide by side in the open air. 
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"My time grows short," observed the Spirit. "Qu 
This was not addressed to Scrooge, or to any one ^ 
he could see, but it produced an immediate effect, 
again Scrooge saw himself. He' was older now; a 
5 in the prime of life. His face had not the harsh and 
lines of later years; but it had begun to wear the i 
of care and avarice. There was an eager, greedy, res 
motion in the eye, which showed the passion that 
taken root, and where the shadow of the growing 

10 would fall. 

He was not alone, but sat by the side of a fair y< 
girl in a mourning-dress : in whose eyes there were t< 
which sparkled in the light that shone out of the Gho 
Christmas Past. 

15 "It matters little," she said, softly. "To you, 
little. Another idol has displaced me; and if it can c 
and comfort you in time to come, as I would have trie 
do, I have no just cause to grieve." 

"What idol has displaced you?" he rejoined. 

20 "A golden one." 

"This is the even-handed dealing of the world!' 
said. "There is nothing on which it is so hard as pov< 
and there is nothing it professes to condemn with j 
severity as the pursuit of wealth!" 

25 "You fear the world too much," she answered, ge: 
"All your other hopes have merged into the hope of b 
beyond the chance of its sordid reproach. I have 
your nobler aspirations fall off one by one, until the ma 
passion, Gain, engrosses you. Have I not ?" 

30 "What then?" he retorted. "Even if I have grow 
much wiser, what then? I am not changed tow 

you." 

She shook her head. 
"Am I?" 
v "Our contract is an old one. \l ^as ycysA^ \*V\re 
were both poor and content to W so, ux\V\\,*vc\ %ocA ^ 
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could improve our worldly fortune by our patient 
Itislry. You arc changed. When it was made, you 
re another man." 

'I was a boy," he said impatiently. 

'Your own feeling tells you that you were not what s 
i are," she returned. "I am. That which promised 
ipiness when we were one in heart, is fraught with 
scry now that we are two. How often and how keenly 
lave thought of this, I will not say. It is enough that 

thought of it, and can release you." 10 

'Have I ever sought release?" 

Inwards? No. Never." 

In what, then?" 

In a changed nature; in an altered spirit; in another 
losphere of life; another Hope as its great end. In is 
rything that made my love of any worth or value in 
ur sight. If this had never been between us," said the 

looking mildly, but with steadiness, upon him; "tell 

would you seek me out and try to win me now? Ah, 

Te seemed to yield to the justice of this supposition, in 
of himself. But he said with a struggle, "You 

not." 

'I would gladly think otherwise if I could," she answered, 
eaven knowsl When 7 have learned a Truth like this, E 
;now how strong and irresistible it must be. But if you 
free to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, can even I believe 
t you would choose a dowerless girl — you who, in your 
infidenee with her, weigh everything by Gain: or. 
>osing her, if for a moment you were false enough to your SO 

guiding principle to do so, do I not know that your re- 
ntanee arid regret would surely follow? I do; and I re- 
e you. With a full heart, for the love of him you once 

B," 

fe was about to speak; but with het \\co& taOT«&V<*» 
.-/)<■ resumed. 
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"You may — the memory of what is past half 
me hope you will — have pain in this. A very, very bi 
time, and you will dismiss the recollection of it, gk 
as an unprofitable dream, from which it happened 
that you awoke. May you be happy in the life you 
chosen 1" 

She left him, and they parted. 

"Spirit !" said Scrooge, "show me no more! Condi 
me home. Why do you delight to torture me ?" 

"One shadow more!" exclaimed the Ghost. 

"No more !" cried Scrooge. "No more. I don't wishl 
see it . Show me no more !" 

But the relentless Ghost pinioned him in both his ai 
and forced him to observe what happened next. 

They were in another scene and place; a room, not vi 
large or handsome, but full of comfort. Near tb the 
ter fire sat a beautiful young girl, so like the last that Sci 
believed it was the same, until he saw her, now a come 
matron, sitting opposite her daughter. The noise in 
20 room was perfectly tumultuous, for there were more cl 
dren there, than Scrooge in his agitated state of mind cm 
count; and, unlike the celebrated herd in the poem, the 
were not forty children conducting themselves like one, bi) 
every child was conducting itself like forty. The coi 
25 quences were uproarious beyond belief; but no one seeme 
to care; on the contrary, the mother and daughter laughe 
heartily, and enjoyed it very much ; and the latter, soon 
ginning to ming;le in the sports, got pillaged by the yoi 
brigands most ruthlessly. What would I not have given to| 
be one of them ! Though I never could have been so rude 
no! I wouldn't for the wealth of all the world havcl 
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no, 



crushed that braided hair, and torn it down; and for the 
precious little shoe, I wouldn't have plucked it off, God] 
bless my soul ! to save my life. As to measuring her waist ia| 
sport, as they did, bold young bxood, I eow\dxv'\. have donBf 
it; I should have expected my arm to \\aN^ ^rorow tossA$ 



a punishment, and never come straight again. And y 
wuld have dearly liked, I own, to have touched her lips; 
ave questioned her, that she might have opened them ; 
ave looked upon the lashes of her downcast eyes, and 
er raised a blush; to have let loose waves of hair, an 6 
i of which would be a keepsake beyond price: in short, I 
uld have liked, I do confess, to have had the lightest 
nse of a child, and yet been man enough to know its 
ne. 

nt now a knocking at the door was heard, and such a * 10 
i immediately ensued that she with laughing face and 
ndered dress was borne towards it the ei-utre of a flushed 
boisterous group just in time to greet the father, who 
e home attended by a man laden with Christmas toys 
presents. Then the shouting and the struggling, and is 
onslaught that was made on the defenseless porter! 
scaling him with chairs lur ladders to dive into his pock- 
despoil him of brown-paper parcels, hold on light by 
■ravat, hug him round the neck, pommel his back, and 
c his legs in irrepressible affection! The shouts of won- ao 
and delight with which the development of every pack- 
was receivedl The terrible announcement that the 
: bad been taken in the act of putting a doll's frying- 
into his mouth, and was more than suspected of ha\ Jug 
i lowed a fictitious turkey, glued on a wooden platter! 25 
immense relief of finding this a false alarm! The joy, 
gratitude, and ecstasy! They are all indescribable 
. It is enough that by degrees the children and their 
ions got out of the parlour and by one stair at a time, 
o the top of the house; where they went to bed. and so 30 
ided. 

nd now Scrooge looked on more attentively than ever, 
l the master of the house, having his daughter leaning 
< ly on him, sat down with her arid her ma&sx»,\,\»s www. 
de; and when he thought that such unotaec wsa-\«xw. 
as graceful and as full of promise, Tm$£h.vWie. «&*» 
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him father, and been a spring-time in the haggard winte 
his life, his sight grew very dim indeed. 

"Belle," said the husband, turning to his wife witk 
smile, "I saw an old friend of yours this afternoon." 
5 "Who was it?" 

"Guess!" 

"How can I? Tut, don't I know?" she added in 
same breath, laughing as he laughed. "Mr. Scrooge." 

"Mr. Scrooge it was. I passed his office window; an 

10 «as it was not shut up, and he had a candle inside, I cou 

scarcely help seeing him. His partner lies upon the pon| 

of death, I hear; and there he sat alone. Quite alone intl 

world, I do believe." 

"Spirit!" said Scrooge in a broken voice, "remove n 
is from this place." 

"I told you these were, shadows of the things that hai 
l>een," said the Ghost. "That they are what they are,< 
not blame me !" 

"Remove me!" Scrooge exclaimed, "I cannot bear it!" 

so He turned upon the Ghost, and seeing that it looked up 

him with a face, in which in some strange way there wc 

fragments of all the faces it had shown him, wrestled vA 

it. 

"Leave me! Take me back. Haunt me no longer!" 

25 In the struggle, if that can be called a struggle in whi 

the Ghost with no visible resistance on its own part was u 

disturbed by any effort of its adversary, Scrooge observe 

that its light was burning high and bright; and dimlv co 

nectiagr that with its influence over him, he seized the exti: 

30 guishes. r-cap, and bv a sudden action pressed it down up< 

*i(>^52 Spirit dropped beneath it, so that the extinguish 

f C ? l , ej, eo sed its whole form ; but though Scrooge pressed it do* 

f*fcfjtt& his force, he could not hide the light which streame 

fifygxsj //ndev it, in an unbroken ftoo&\x\>ow\W \grovnvd. 

*a W f^^^ conscious of being ex3o&\i&\fc&, aivd ox«sv*s«fc 
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■1 irresistible drowsiness; and, further, of being in his own 
■edroom. He gave the cap a parting squeeze, in which 
hand relaxed; and had barely time to reel to bed, before 
sank into a heavy slumber. 



STAVE THREE 

THE SECOND OF THE THHEE SPIRITS 

Awaking in the middle of a prodigiously tough snoi 
and sitting up in bed to get his thoughts together, Se 
had no occasion to be told that the bell was again upon 
stroke of One. He felt that he was restored to conscio 

5 ness in the right nick of time, for the especial purpose 
holding a conference with the second messenger despatch 
to him through Jacob Marley's intervention. But, fin 
that he turned uncomfortably cold when he began to woi 
der which of his curtains this new spectre would draw ba 

10 he put them every one aside with his own hands, and lyi 
down again, established a sharp lookout all round the bed 
For he wished to challenge the Spirit on the moment of its, 
appearance, and did not wish to be taken by surprise and 
made nervous. 

15 Gentleman of the free-and-easy sort, who plume them- 
selves on being acquainted with a move or two, and begin 
usually equal to the time-of-day, express the wide range of 
their capacity for adventure by observing that they are good 
for anything from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter; between 

ao which opposite extremes, no doubt, there lies a tolerably 
wide and comprehensive range of subjects. Without ven- 
turing for Scrooge quite as hardily as this, I don't mind call- 
ing on you to believe that he was ready for a good broad 
field of strange appearances, and that nothing between a 

25 baby and rhinoceros would have astonished him verj 
much. 

£Jow, being prepared for almost anything, he was not bj 
any means prepared for nothing; and, Qotvaec^ewtly, when 
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io Bell struck One, and no shape- appeared, lit- was taken 
ih a violent fit of trembling. Five minutes, ten minutes, 
quarter of an hour went by, yet nothing came. All this 
le, lie lay upon his bed, the very core and centre of :t 
ize of ruilily light, which streiuneil upon it when the clock b 
•claimed the hour; and which, being only light, was mure 
nuing than a dozen ghosts, lis lie was powerless to make 
whai il meant, or would be at; and was someiini.- 
>)reheusive that lie might be at that very moment an 
vesting case of spontaneous combustion, without having ia 
consolation of knowing it. At last, however, he began 
think — as you or I would have thought at first; for it is 
ays the person not in the predicament who knows whai 
;ht to have been done in it, and would Unquestionably 
ve done it too — at lust, I say, he began to think that the i£ 
mx and secret of this ghostly light might he in thcadjoin- 
rooin, from whence, on further tracing it, it seemed 
shine. This idea la-kino; full possession of his mind, he 
up softly and shuffled in his slippers to the door. 
The moment Scrooge's hand wns on the lock, a strange H 
iv called him by his name, and bade him enter. He 
»eyed. 
I was his own room. There was no doubt about that. 
t it had undergone a surprising transformation. The 
lis and ceiling were so hung with living green, that ii ^s 
nkcd B perfect grove, from every part of which, bright 
iming berries glistened. The crisp leaves of holly, 
stletoe, and ivy reflected hack the light, as if so many 
t e mirrors had been scnlteivd there; and such a mighty 
'<■ wenl roaring up the chimney, as thai dull petri- so 
ion ol a hearth had never known in Scrooge's time, or 
ilcv'-. or for many and many a winter season gone. 
iped Up on the floor, to form n kind of throne, were 

■■■, game, poultry, brawn, gieuA. yivtWs ti\ vskvA. 
^dag-pigs, hng wreaths of sausages, \a\\wv.-\w;.s , \wvva.- "» 
Hogs, barrels of oysters, red-\u>\ eWAwvA*, "awe"* - 
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cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious pears, immense 
twelfth-cakes, and seething bowls of punch, that made the 
chamber dim with their delicious steam. In easy state 
upon this couch, there sat a jolly Giant, glorious to see; 
5 who bore a glowing torch, in shape not unlike Plenty's 
t horn, and held it up, high up, to shed its light on Scrooge, 
as he came peeping round the door. 

"Come in!" exclaimed the Ghost. "Come in! and kno* 
me better, man!" 
10 Scrooge entered timidly, and hung his head before this 
Spirit. He was not the dogged Scrooge he had been; ai 
though the Spirit's eyes were clear and kind, he did not like 
to meet them. 

"I am the Ghost of Christmas Present," said the Spirit 
15 "Look upon me!" 

Scrooge reverently did so. It was clothed in one simple 
deep green robe, or mantle, bordered with white fur. 
This garment hung so loosely on the figure, that its capa- 
cious breast was bare, as if disdaining to be warded or cod* 
-so cealed by any artifice. Its feet, observable beneath the 
ample folds of the garment, were also bare; and on its head 
it wore no other covering than a holly wreath set here and 
there with shining icicles. Its dark brown curls were long 
and free; free as its genial face, its sparkling eye, its open 
25 hand, its cheery voice, its unconstrained demeanour, and 
its joyful air. Girded round its middle was an antique 
scabbard; but no sword was in it, and the ancient sheath 
was eaten up with rust. 

"You have never seen the like of me before!" exclaimed 

so the Spirit. 

"Never," Scrooge made answer to it. 

"Have never walked forth with the younger members ol 

my family; meaning (for I am ^ very young) my eldd 

brothers born in these later years ?" pursued the Phantom 

as "I don't think I have," said Scroop. "\ ^ m % | n ij 

I have not. Have you had mooy Vswtftoera, ^fcrfcV* 
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'More than eighteen hundred," said the Ghost. 
"A tremendous family to provide for!" muttered 
crooge. 

The Ghost of Christmas Present rose. 

"Spirit," said Scrooge, submissively, "minimi me where o 
OU will. I went forth last night on compulsion, and 1 
earnt a lesson which is working now. To-night, if you 
ive aught to teach me, let me profit by it." 
"Touch my robe!" 

Scrooge did as he was told, and held it fast, 10 

Holly, mistletoe, red berries, ivy, turkeys, geese, game, 
iultry, brawn, meat, pigs, sausages, oysters, pies, pud- 
ngs, fruit, and punch, all vanished instantly. So did the 
room, the fire, the ruddy glow, the hour of night, and they 
ood in the city streets on Christinas morning, where (for is 

weather was severe) the people made a rough, but brisk 
nd not unpleasant kind of music, in scraping the snow 
the pavement in fronl of their dwellings, and from the 
ps of their houses: whence it was mad delight to the 
»ys to see it come plumping down into the road below, m 
nd splitting into artificial little snow-storms. 
The house fronts looked black enough, and the windows 
acker, contrasting with the smooth white sheet of snow 
the roofs, and with the dirtier snow upon the ground; 
lich last deposit had been ploughed up in deep furrows IS 
the heavy wheels of carts and wagons; furrows that 
" and reerosscd each oilier hundreds of times where 
great streets branched off, and made intricate channels. 
,ni to trace, in the thick yellow mud and icy water. The 
y was gloomy, and the shortest streets were choked up w 
ih a dingy mist, half thawed, half Frozen, whose heavier 
.articles descended in a shower of sooty atoms, as if all 
meys in Great Britain had, by one consent, 
light fire, and were blazing away to \Wvc Asax V<e»x\A 
(Sent There was nothing very eheev\\\\ \\\ ftw <?«««*« 
the ton/), and yet was there an air nl cVee-rtvAwssa *«<=»»■ 
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that the clearest summer air and brightest summer sJ **■' 

might have endeavoured to diffuse in vain. I ^ * 

For, the people who were shovelling away on the ho™ ttni: 

tops were jovial and full of glee; calling out to one anothBl Me ' 

5 from the parapets, and now and then exchanging a facJ pfo 
tious snow-ball — better-natured missile far than manyl^ [ 
wordy jest — laughing heartily if it went right and not le* 01 e 
heartily if it went wrong. The poulterers' shops weresW* 11 * 
half open, and the fruiterers' were radiant in their glorjl 210 ' 1 

i0 There were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts! ^ 
shaped like the waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, loUinJ Lv, i 
at the doors, and tumbling out into the street in then 1110 
apoplectic opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faceil ^ 
broad-girthed Spanish Onions, shining in the fatness ell ■* 

5 their growth like Spanish Friars ; and winking from then » 
shelves in w T anton slyness at the girls as they went by, anil f 
glanced demurely at the hung-up mistletoe. There we«l a 
pears and apples, clustered high in blooming pyramids! ' 
there were bunches of grapes, made, in the shopkeepers'! ' 

benevolence, to dangle from conspicuous hooks, that! 
people's mouths might water gratis as they passed; theicl 
were piles of filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in thcffl 
fragrance, ancient walks among the woods, and pleasant | 
shufflings ankle deep through withered leaves ; there were 

5 Norfolk Biffins, squab, and swarthy, setting off the yello* 
of the oranges and lemons, and, in the great compactness of 
their juicy persons, urgently entreating and beseeching 
to be carried home in paper bags and eaten after dinner. 
The very gold and silver fish, set forth among these choice 

1 fruits in a bowl, though members of a dull and stagnant- 
blooded race, appeared to know that there was something 
going on; and, to a fish, went gasping round and round 
their little world in slow and passionless excitement. 

Hie Grocers'! oh the Grocers'! nearly closed, with 
upa two shutters down, ox oive\ W\ \W»\\^Y\ xkose 
such glimpses 1 It was ivo\, a\ow& vWv Vhe, «w&5 
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cending on the counter made a merry sound, or thar 
twine and roller parted company so briskly, or thai the 
isters were rattled up and down like juggling tricks, 
;ven that the blended scents of tea and coffee were so 
tefu) lo the nose, or even that the raisins were so plenti- r. 
and rare, the almonds so extremely white, the sticks 
cinnamon so long and straight, the oilier spices so 
cious, the candied fruits so caked anil spotted with 
,ten sugar as to make the coldest lookcrs-un feel faint 
. subsequently bilious- Nor was it that the tigs were 10 
st and pulpy, or that the French plums blushed in 
dest tartness from their highly-decorated boxes, or 
t everything was good to eat and in its Christmas dress: 
the customers were all so hurried and so eager in the 
>eful promise of the day. that they tumbled up against u 
h other at the door, clashing their wicker baskets wildly, 
1 left their purchases upon the counter, and came 
ming back to fetch them, and committed hundreds 
;he like mistakes in the best humour possible; while the 
jeer and his people were so frank and fresh that the au 
ished hearts with which they fastened their aprons 
i bin J might have been their own, worn outside for general 
section, and for Christmas claws to peck at if they chose. 
Jut soon the steeples called good people all, lo church 
I Chapel, and away they came, flocking through the as 
is in their best clothes, and with their gayest faces, 
at the same time there emerged from scores of by- 
huii's. and nameless turnings, innumerable people, 
ing their dinners to the bakers' shops. The sight 

poor revellers appeared U» interest the Spirit very su 
, for he stood with Si rouge beside him in a baker's 
ly. ami taking off the covers as their bearers passed, 
ensc on their dinners from his torch. And 
tncommon kind of torch, dw ««\m. nt W\i» 
th. re ncrr angry words heVvieew ase&tt Swsosst- "*. 
who hati jostled with each ovWv,\\e &«&• aA* 8 * 
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drops of water on them from it, and their good hun 
was restored directly. For they said, it was a shami 
quarrel upon Christmas Day. And so it was I God 1 
it, so it was! 
6 In time the bells ceased, and the bakers were shut 
and yet there was a genial shadowing forth of all tl 
dinners and the progress of their cooking, in the thai 
blotch of wet above each baker's oven; where the ps 
ment smoked as if its stones were cooking too. 
10 "Is there a peculiar flavour in what you sprinkle ft 
your torch?" asked Scrooge. 
"There is. My own." 

"Would it apply to any kind of dinner on this dai 
asked Scrooge, 
is "To any kindly given. To a poor one most." 
'Why to a poor one most?" asked Scrooge. 
'Because it needs it most." 
"Spirit," said Scrooge, after a moment's thought, 
wonder you, of all the beings in the many worlds ab 
80 us, should desire to cramp these people's opportuni 
of innocent enjoyment." 
"I!" cried the Spirit. 

"You would deprive them of their means of din 
every seventh day, often the only day on which they < 
26 be said to dine at all," said Scrooge. "Wouldn't yoi 
"I!" cried the spirit. 

"You seek to close these places on the^Seventh Dai 
said Scrooge. "And it comes to the same thing." 
"I seek!" exclaimed the Spirit, 
so "Forgive me if I am wrong. It has been done 
your name, or at least in that of your family," s 
Scrooge. 

"There are some upon this earth of yours," retur 

the Spirit, "who lay claim to know us, and who do tl 

ss deeds of passion, pride, ill-will, hatred, ew^,\iv&oVcN, • 

selfishness in our name, who are as stxaiv?£ to ws> ivw. 



dth iunl kin. as if they hail never lived. Rememlier 
and charge their doings on themselves, nut n 
rooge promised that he would; and they went on, 
ble, as they had been before, into the suburbs of the 
. It was a remarkable quality of the Ghost {which 
>ge had observed at the baker's), that notwithstanding 
igantic size, he could accommodate himself to any 
with ease; and that he stood beneath a low i 
as gracefully and lik" a supernatural creature, 
s possible he could have done in any lofty hall, 
id perhaps it was the pleasure the good Spirit had ii 
ing off this power of his, or else it was his own kind, 
•ous, hearty nature, and his sympathy with all poor 
that led him straight to Scrooge's clerk's; for there 
ent, and took Scrooge with him, holding to his robe; i 
on the threshold of the door the Spirit smiled, and 
led to bless Bob Cratchit's dwelling with the sprin- 
s of his torch. Think of that 1 Rob had but fifteen 
i" a-week himself; he pocketed on -Saturdays but 
n copies of his Christian name; and yet the Ghost 
iristmas Present blessed his four-roomed h 
ien up rose Mrs. Crntchil, Cratchil's wife, dressed 
ut poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, 
Ii are cheap and make a goodly show for sixpence; 
she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, 
id of her daughters, also brave in ribbons; while 
er Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the sivucepai 
tatoes, and getting the corners of his monstrous shirt 
f (Bob's private property, conferred U| 
heir in honour of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced 
id himself so gallantly attired, and yearned to show 
,nen in the fashionable Park-. And now two Sfn&Hei 
■hits, boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming tlint 
ie the baker's they had smell Vvw goosa, avAV&w^. 
- thfir own; and basking in YuxuxvovA vjmw^cv"^ l 
ad-onion, these young Cratchits 4kok«4 alw>viv ^ xc 
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table, and exalted Master Peter ^ A J..' *V*ttt to the 
while he (not proud, although his collars neai*y lr 
him) blew the fire, until the slow potatoes bubbling 
knocked loudly at the saucepan-lid to be let out 
5 peeled. 

"What has ever got your precious father then ?" said 
Cratchit. "And your brother, Tiny Tim! And Mj 
warn't as late last Christmas Day by half-an-hour!" 
"Here's Martha, mother !" said a girl, appearing as! 
• 10 spoke. 

"Here's Martha, mother!" cried the two young Cratch^ 
"Hurrah ! There's such a goose, Martha !' ' 

"Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and U 
is off her shawl and bonnet for her with officious zeal. 

"We'd a deal of work to finish up last night," replied 1 
girl, "and had to clear away this morning , mother I' 

"Well I Never mind so long as you are come," said M 
Cratchit. "Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and hi 
20 a warm, Lord bless ye I" 

"No, no! There's father coming," cried the two yoia| 
Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. "Hide, Martli 
hide!" ' 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the fath 
25 with at least three feet of comforter exclusive of the frinj 
hanging down before him ; and his threadbare clothes da 
ed up and brushed, to look seasonable; and Tiny Ti 
upon his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a lit 
crutch, and had his limbs supported by an iron frame! 
30 "Why, where's our Martha ?" cried Bob Cratchit, loc 
ing round. 

"Not coming," said Mrs. Cratchit. 
"Not coming!" said Bob, with a sudden declension in 1 
high spirits; for he had been Tim's blood horse all the * 
35 from church, and had come \\ome t^tcv^^wv. "^>\.<si 
in g upon Christmas DavV 
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didn't like to see liim disappointed, if it were only 
*o she came out prematurely from behind the 
et door, and ran inlo his amis, while the (wo young 
tchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the wash- 
ise, Uial lie might hear the pudding singing in the eop- a 

And how did little Tim behave?" asked Mrs. Cratchit, 
en she had rallied Bob on his eredulity, and Bob had 
2^;ed his daughter to his heart's eontent. 
As good as gold," said Bob, "ami better. Somehow lie lrt 
s thoughtful, sitting by himself so mueh, and thinks the 
ngest things you ever heard. He told me, coming home, 
t he hoped the people saw him in the ehureh. because he 
a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to reinem- 
npon Christmas Day, who made lame beggars walk is 
i blind men see." 

lob's voice waa tremulous when be told them this, and 
nbled more when he .said that Tiny Tim was growing 
ng and hearty. 

lis active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and 3U 
k came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, 
irted by his brother and sister In his stool before the fire; 
i while liub, turning up hi.-; ■ nil's- as if, puor fellow, they 
e capable of being made more shabby — compounded 
le hot mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, and stirred 35 
round and round and put it on the huh to simmer; Mas- 
Peter, and the two ubiquitous young Cratelnts went to 
■h the goose, with which they soon returned in high pro- 
won. 
uch a bustle ensued that you might have thought a si 
«e the rarest of sill birds; a feathered phenomenon, to 
1 eh a black swan was a matter of course— and in truth it 
= something very like it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit 
k the graw (ready beforehand in aWwV saswa^w^ 
ing hot; Master Peter mashed * V yoV.Aew-s ^ \v\v v^-w^- -- 
rigour; MisB Belinda sweetened \\\> fee »v^» JSBoasRS ! 
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Martha dusted the hot plates ; Bob took Tiny Tin 
him in a tiny corner at the table; the two youn 
chits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting thei 
and mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
5 into their mouths, lest they should shriek for goosi 
their turn came to be helped. At last the dish 
set on, and grace was said. It was succeeds 
breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly a 
the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the bre 

10 when she did, and when the long expected gush of 
issued forth, one murmur of delight arose all aro 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two youi 
chits, beat on the table with the handle of his kn 
feebly cried Hurrah ! 

is There never was such a goose. Bob said he di< 
lieve there ever was such a goose cooked. Its ten 
and flavour, size and cheapness, were the themes 
versal admiration. Eked out by the apple-sau 
mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for th 

20 family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great 
(surveying one small atom of a bone upon the dis! 
hadn't ate it all at last! Yet everyone had had< 
and the youngest Cratchits in particular, were ste 
sage and onion to the eyebrows! But now, the 

25 being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit 
room alone — too nervous to bear witnesses — to t 
pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be be done enough! Su] 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 

so have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen i 
they were merry with the goose — a supposition a1 
the two young Cratchits became livid! All sorts of 
were supposed. 

Hallo I A great deal of steam ! The pudding wa 

* the copper. A smell like a wasYi\Tvg-&a^\ TW\. 
bth. A smell like an ealmg-Yvousfc w&& *,.^*a 



I door m each other, with a laundress's next door to 
t! That was the pudding! In half a minute Mrs. 
tchit entered — Unshod, but smiling proudly— with the 
, like a speckled cannon-bail, so hard and firm, 
in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and s 
ight with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 
)h, a wonderful pudding! Bob Crate-hit said, and 
mly loo, that lie regarded il as the greate.it suecess 
syed by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
t * I lit said that now the weight was oft her mind, she n 
»-ju)d confess she bad had her doubts about the quantity 
lour. Everybody bad something to say about it, but 
K*dy said or thought it was at all a small pudding 
large family. It would have been flat heresy 
do so. Any Cratehit would have blushed to hint at is 
t thing. 
i last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the 
rth swept, and die fire made up. The compound in 
jug being tasted, and considered perfect, apples and 
is were put upon the table, and a shovel-full of chest* so 
n the fire. Then all the Craleliil family drew around 
hearth, in what Bob Cratehit called a circle, meaning 
ii one ; andaf BobCrulehit's ell m>w stood llie family dis- 
y of glass. Two tumblers, am I a custard-cup without a 
idle. s 

ese held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as 
n goblets would have done; and Bob served it out with 
-»D)ing looks, while the chestnuts on the fire sputtered 
1 cracked noisily. Then Bob proposed: — 
A Merry Christinas to us all, my dears. God bless us!" no 
Vhieh all the family re-echoed. 

God bless us every one!" -aid Tiny Tim, the lust of all. 
le sal very close to his lather's side upon his little stool. 
j held his withered little hand in bis, aa&WWue&'&wi 
1, and wished to keep him by his side, awl &s<s*>V«i , i*' ,|B - v ' 
might be taken from him. 
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"Spirit," said Scrooge, with an interest he had never k 
before, "tell me if Tiny Tim will live." 

"I see a vacant seat/' replied the Ghost, "in the 
chimney-corner, and a crutch without an owner, carefi 
5 preserved. If these shadows remain unaltered by 
Future, the child will die." 

"No, no," said Scrooge. "Oh, no, kind Spirit! say 
will be spared." 

"If these shadows remain unaltered by the Future, nc 
10 other of my race," returned the Ghost, "will find him he 
What then ? If he be like to die, he had better do it, 
decrease the surplus population." 

Scrooge hung his head to hear his own words quoted 
the Spirit, and was overcome with penitence and grief. 
15 "Man," said the Ghost, "if man you be in heart, 
. adamant, forbear that wicked cant until you have disooi 
ered What the surplus is, and Where it is. Will you d( 
what men shall live, what men shall die ? It may be, 
in the sight of Heaven, you are more worthless and less 
20 to live than millions like this poor man's child. Oh, 
to hear the Insect on the leaf pronouncing on the too muc 
life among his hungry brothers in the dustl" 
./. ; -*" Scrooge bent before the Ghost's rebuke, and trembl 

cast his eyes upon the ground. But he raised them s] 
25 ily, on hearing his own name. 

"Mr. Scrooge!" said Bob; "I'll give you Mr. Scrooge, 
Founder of the Feast !" 

"The Founder of the Feast indeed!" cried Mrs. Cral 
reddening. "I wish I had him here. I'd give him a pic 
80 of my mind to feast upon, and I hope he'd have a good af 
petite for it." 

"My dear," said Bob, "the children! Christmas Day" 
"It should be Christmas Day, I am sure," said she, "( 
which one drinks the health of such an odious, stingy, hi 
ling man as Mr. Scrooge. XowVxvo^s T >afc\^,^o!; 
r y knows it better than youdo,\>oo?^ws T> T 
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■ar," was Bolt's mild answer, "Christmas Day.' 
'11 drink his health for your sate and the 1 >ay T 
Cratchit, "not for his. Long life to him] A \ln 
Amos, and a Happy New Year! He'll be very 
lappy, I have mi doubt I" 

ie children drank the toast shear her. It was the tirst 
proceedings which had no heartiness in it. Tiny 
drank it last of all, but he didn't crib twopence for it. 
ige was thi' Ogre of die family. The mention of his 
east a dark shadow on llic party, which 

rd for full five minutes, 
ter it had passed away, they were ten limes merrier 
before, from the mere relief of Scrooge the Baleful ' 
one with. Hub Onilehit told them how he hail a situ: 
n his eye for Master Peter, which would bring 
icd, full five-aiid-sixpenee we-ekly. The two young 
bils laughed Iremeniluusly at the idea of Peter's being 
i of business; and Peter himself looked thoughtfully at 
e from between his collars, as if he were deliberating 
particular investments he- should favour when he ai 
into ihe reeeipl of that bewildering income. Martha, 
pas a poor apprentice at a milliner's, then told ihem 
kind of work she had to do, and how many hours she 
cd at a stretch, and how she meant to lie abed to-mor- 

morning for a good long rest; to-morrow being a holi- 35 
lie ] passed at home. Also how she had seen a countess 
lord some days before, and how the lord "was much 
as tall as Peterj" at which Peter pulled up his collars 
;b thai you couldn't have seen his head if you had 
there. All this time the chestnuts and the jug went an 
I and round; and by-and-by they had a song about a 
■bild travelling in the snow, from Tiny Tim, who bad 
ittive little voice, and sang it very well indeed. 
BK Mas nothing of high mark iiuhus. 'V\w-\ \\w 
idatune family; they were not woA\ dresaevV, \\\era 
of from being water-proof; their clothes 'Were was*3 
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and f eter might have known, and very likely die 
of a pawnbroker's. But, they were happ^ 
pleased with one another, and contented with th 
when they faded, and looked happier yet in 
5 sprinklings of the Spirit's torch at parting, Scro 
eye upon them, and especially on Tiny Tim, un 
By this time it was getting dark, and sno> 
heavily ; and as Scrooge and the Spirit went along 
the brightness of the roaring fires in kitchens 

10 and all sorts of rooms, was wonderful. Here, th 
of the blaze showed preparations for a co 
with hot plates baking through and through befi 
and deep red curtains, ready to be drawn to sh 
and darkness. There, all the children of the i 

15 running out into the snow to meet their man 
brothers, cousins, uncles, aunts, and be the fi] 
them. Here, again, were shadows on the wii 
of guests assembling; and there a group of hand 
all hooded and fur-booted, and all chatterin, 

20 tripped lightly off to some near neighbour's ho 
woe upon the single man who saw them en 
witches 1 well they knew it — in a glow ! 

But if you had judged from the numbers of 
their way to friendly gatherings, you might ha 

25 that no one was at home to give them welcome 
got there, instead of every house expecting con 
piling up its fires half-chimney high. Blessi 
how the Ghost exulted! How it bared its 1 
breast, and opened its capacious palm, and 

80 outpouring, with a generous hand, its bright an 
mirth, on everything within its reach! The i 
lighter, who ran on before dotting the dusky , 
specks of light, and who was dressed to spend t 
somewhere, laughed out loudly as the Spirit pass 
85 little kenned the \amp\\g\vteY \W\ \\e \\aA ^.w 
but Christmas ! 
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nd now, without a word of warning from the Ghost, 
stood upon a bleak and desert moor, where 

us masses of rode stone wore cast iiboul, as though it 

■ the burial-place of gianis; and water spread itself 

resoever it listed, or would have done so, but for the 
that held it prisoner; and nothing grew hut moss and 

je, and coarse, rank grass. Down in the west the 
ng sun had left a streak of fiery red, which glared upon 
lesolation for an instant, like :i sullen eve. ;ind I'rown- 
mver, lower, lower vet, was lost in the thick gloom of ui 

;est night. 

What place is this?" asked Scrooge. 

A place where Miners live who labour in the bowela 0& 
earth," returned the Spirit, "lint thev know me. 

I" _ d 

light shone from the window of a hut, and swiftly 
advanced towards it. Passing through the wall of 

( and stone, (hey found a cheerful company assembled 
id a glowing (ire. An old, old man anil woman, with 

r children and their children's children, and another uci 
■ration beyond that, all decked out gayly in their 
lay attire. The old man in a voice that seldom 
*e the howling of the wind upon tin: barren waste, 

nng them a Christmas song; it had been a ve.r\ 

j when he was a boy; and from time to time they al 
•d in the chorus. So surely as they raised their 
old man got quite blithe and loud; and so surely 
stopped, his vigour sank agniu. 
ie Spirit did not tarry here, Imt bade Scrooge hold his 
, and passing on above the moor, sped whither? ;n 

To sea. Tii Scrooge's horror, looking back, 
aw the last of the land, a frightful range of rocks. 
ltd them; and his ears were deafened by the thund&tw^. 
uter, as i: rolled, and roared, and ra^'A WHmv; fe 
tful caverns it dad worn and fierceVf WwA \.<i \xvA<^ 
the earth. 
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Bmh upon a dismal reef of sunken locks, some 
or bo from share, an which the wxfters chafed and 
the wild Tear through, there stood a solitary hgl 
Great heaps of seaweed clung to its base, and stor 

§ — bora of the wind one might suppose as seaww* 

water — rose and fell about it, like the wa^es they sk 

But even here, two men who watched the light ha 

a fire, thai through the loophole in the thick stc 

shed out a rav of brightness on the awful sea, 

» their horny hands over the rough table at which t 
thev wished each other Merrv Christmas in thei 

* « 

grog; and one of them: the elder, too, with his 
damaged and scarred with hand weather, as th 
head of an old ship might be: struck up a stur 

l* that was like a Gale in itself. 

Again the Ghost sped on, above the black and 
sea — on, on — until, being far away, as he told I 
from any shore, they lighted on a ship. They stoc 
the helmsman at the wheel, the look-out in the I 

20 officers who had the watch; dark, ghostly figures 
several stations; but every man among them 1 
a Christmas tune, or had a Christmas thought, < 
below his breath to his companion of some 
Christmas Day, with homeward hopes belongir 

» And every man on board, waking or sleeping, goo< 
had had a kinder word for another on that day tha 
day in the year; and had shared to some extent ii 
tivities; and had remembered those he cared for 
tancc, and had known that they delighted to remen: 

80 It was a great surprise to Scrooge, while listenii 
moaning of the wind, and thinking what a soler 
it was to move on through the lonely darkness 
unknown abyss, whose depths were secrets as ] 
as Death: it was a great surprise to Scrooge, w 

m engaged, to hear a hearty \aw^\v. \v ^^ *, m ^ 
surprise to Scrooge to xeco^ivvLe \v fc&\v\s o^ttvtvss 
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inil himself in a bright, dry, gleaming room, with the 
binding smiling by his side, and looking at that 
pphew with approving affability. 

Hit, ha!" laughed Scrooge's nephew. "Ha, lift, ha!" 

you should happen, by any unlikely chance, to know 

lan more blest in a laugh lhan Scrooge's nephew, all 

11 say is, I should like to know him too. Introduce 
to me, and I'll cultivate his acquaintance. 
is a fair, even-handed, noble adjustment of things, 
while there is infection in disease and sorrow, there 

ithing in the world so irresistibly contusions as laughter 

good-humour. When Scrooge's nephew laughed 

this way: holding his sides, rolling his head, and 

ting bis face into lllc mosl extravagant contortions: 

ooge's niece, by marriage, laughed as heartily as be. 

their assembled friends being not n l>ii behindhand, 

ed out hislilv. 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, hu!" 

de said that Christmas was a humbug, as I live 
<d Scrooge's nephew. "He believed it too!'' 
lore shame for him, Fred!" said Scrooge's nie 
nantly. Bless those women; ihey never do o-i 
; by halves. They arc always in earnest. 
e v as very pretty: exceedingly pretty. Wiih 

iled, surprised-looking, capital face; a ripe littlt 

lb, that seemed made to be kissed — as no doubt it 
all kinds of good little dots about her chin, thai 
■d into one another when she laughed; and the sun- 
pair of eyes you ever saw in any little creature's 
. Altogether she was what you would have called H 

oking, you know; but satisfactory, loo. Oh, perfectly 

factory I 

"e's a comical old fellow," said Scrooge's nephew, 
's the truth; and nol so pleasant 82 V \\\wV \*- 
ver, his offences carry their own yiuuys\\\\w\\V, *»» 
■ nothing fo saj against him." 
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"I'm sure he is very rich, Fred," hinted Scrooge's 
"At least you always tell vie so." 

"What of that, my dear!" said Scrooge's nepl 
"His wealth is of no use to him. He don't do any 
5 with it. He don't make himself comfortable vith 
He hasn't the satisfaction of thinking — ha, ha, ha!- 
he is ever going to benefit Us with it." 

"I have no patience with him," observed 
niece. Scrooge's niece's sisters, and all the other 
lu expressed the same opinion. 

"Oh, I have!" said Scrooge's nephew. "I am 
for him; I couldn't be angry with him if I tried. 
suffers by his ill whims? Himself, always. Here, 
takes it into his head to dislike us, and he won't comei 
15 dine with us. What's the consequence? He don't 
much of a dinner." 

"Indeed, I think he loses a very good dinner," in 
rupted Scrooge's niece. Everybody else said the 
mid they must be allowed to have been competent ji 
su because they had just had dinner; and, with the 
upon the table, were clustered round the fire, by 
light. 

"Well! I'm very glad to hear it," said Scrooge's nc 
"because I haven't any great faith in these young 
25 keepers. What do you say, Topper?" 

Topper had clearly got his eye upon one of 

niece's sisters, for he answered that a bachelor vtfl 

wretched outcast, who had no right to express an 

"ii the subject. Whereat Scrooge's niece's sisl 

sn plump one with the lace tucker: not the one with the: 

-blushed. 

Do go on, Fred," said Scrooge's niece, clappinf 
ds. "He never finishes what he begins to sayl 
is such a ridiculous Mlowl" 

Scrooge's nephew reveWeA vw anoftttx \aaaqg^ to&V 
was impossible \o kee\> \tafc \vA^q>l\ow <aJ&\ ^aax^ 1 
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p sister tried hard to do it with aromatic vinegar; 
x am pie was unanimously followed. 

was only going to say," said Scrooge's nephew, 
t the consequence of his taking a dislike to us, 
unking merry with us, is, as I think, that he loses 
ant moments, which could do him no harm, 
he loses pleasanter companions than lie can find 
iwn thoughts, cither in his mouldy old office, or his 
f chambers. I mean to give him the same chant 
I year, whether he likes it or not, for I pity him. H 
rail at Christmas till lie dies, but he can't help thinking 
t of it — I defy him — if he finds me going there, in 

temper, year after year, and saying 'Uncle Set 
are you?' If it only puis him in the vein to leave his 

clerk fifty pounds, that's something; and I think I 
k him yesterday." 

was their turn to laugh now at the notion of his shaking 
age. But being thoroughly good-natured, and not 
1 caring what they laughed at, so that they laughed 
ly rate, he encouraged them in their merriment, and 20 
•d the bottle joyously. 

ter tea, they had some music. For they were a. 
cal family, and knew what they were about, when 

sang a Glee or Catch, I can assure you: especially 
)er, who could growl away in the bass like a good one, 25 
never swell the large veins in his forehead, or get red 
e face over it. Scrooge's niece played well upon the 
; and played among other turns a simple little air 
lere nothing: yon might learn to whistle it in two 
lies), which had been familiar to the child who so 
ed. Scrooge From die boarding-school, as he had been 
ruled by the Ghost of Christmas Past. When this 
n of music sounded, all the things that Ghost had 

□ turn, came upon his mind', \it sovtewei vwsw; mA 
■; ami thought that if he couVd Via.\e YasAkwA to * * 
". he might have cuYnvuAeA &s \m\4k*eb*S' 
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of life for his own happiness with his own hands, wii 
resorting to the sexton's spade that buried Jacob Mai 
But they didn't devote the whole evening to m 
After a while they played at forfeits; for it is good to 
5 children sometimes, and never better than at Christmi 
when its mighty Founder was a child himself. Si 
There was first a game at blind-man's buff. Of co 
there was. And I no more believe Topper was 
blind than I believe he had eyes in his boots. My opinii 

10 is, that it was a done tiling between him and Scrooge'i 
nephew: and that the Ghost of Christmas Present k 
it. The way he went after that plump sister in the 1 
tucker, was an outrage on the credulity of human nati 
Knocking down the fire-irons, tumbling over the c 

15 bumping up against the piano, smothering himself amoi 
the curtains, wherever she went, there went he. 
always knew where the plump sister was. He wouldn' 
catch anybody else. If you had fallen up against 
as some of them did, and stood there; he would htf 

20 made a feint of endeavouring to seize you, which wo 
have been an affront to your understanding; and woi 
instantly have sidled off in the direction of the pi 
sister. She often cried out that it wasn't fair; and i 
really was not. But when at last, he caught her; w 

25 in spite of all her silken rustlings, and her rapid flutteri 
past him, he got her into a corner whence there was 
escape; then his conduct was the most execrable. F< 
his pretending not to know her; his pretending that itwi 
necessary to touch her head-dress, and further to ass 

so himself of her identity by pressing a certain ring upon 
finger, and a certain chain about her neck; was vil 
monstrous! No doubt she told him her opinion of il 
when, another blind man being in office, they were 
very confidential together, behind the curtains. 
Scrooge's niece was not one oi \tafc \&\\A-txum£* 
ty, but was made comiottaHe mVk ^ \*^£ <3m»r 
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ootstool, in a snug corner, where the Ghost and Scrooge 

*re close behind her. But she joined in the forfeits, and 

ved her love to admiration with all the letters of the 

Kbabet, Likewise at the game of How, When, and 

here, she was very great, and to the secret joy of Scrooge's 

phew, lieat her sisters hollow: though they were sharp 

irl.s too, as Topper could have told you. There might 

s."ve been twenty people there, young and old, but they 

played, and so did Scrooge; for, wholly forgetting in 

; interest he had in what was going on, that his voice i 

ade no sound in their ears, he sometimes came out with 

;s quite loud, and very often guessed quite right, 

; for the sharpest needle, best Whitecliapel, warranted 

ot to cut in the eye was not sharper than Scrooge; blunt 

i lie took it in his head to be. is 

The Ghost was greatly pleased to find him in this mood 

*-iid looked upon him with such favour that he begged 

Be 8 boy to be allowed to stay until the guests departed. 

^ui this ihe Spirit said could not be done. 

"Here is a new- game," said Scrooge. "One half-hour, 
Spirit, only one I" 

a Game called Yes and No, where Scrooge's nephew 
d to think of something, and the rest must find out what ; 
e only answering to their questions yes or no, as the case 
The brisk fire of questioning to which he was ex- 
ed, elicited from him that he was thinking of an animal, 
> live animal, rather a disagreeable animal, a savage animal 
n animal that growled and grunted sometimes, and talked 
lometimes, and lived in London, and walked about the 
Streets, and wasn't made a show of, and wasn't led by » 
anybody, and didn't live in a menagerie, and was never 
billed in a market, and was not a horse, or an ass, or a cow, 
or a bull, or a tiger, or a dog, or ii pig, or a cat, or a bear. 
-At every fresh question that was put to him, \iaa w«^W« 
Viurst into a fresh rour of laughter; and. was so 'wicx^xc^'Wv'j 
tickled, tliut he was obliged to get up o5. \i* w&ft »*» 
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stamp. At last the plump sister, falling into a i 
state, cried out: — 

"I have found it out! I know what it is, Fred! I 
what it is!" 
5 "What is it?" cried Fred. 

"It's your Uncle Scro-o-o-o-oge!" 
Which it certainly was. Admiration was the un 
sentiment, though some objected that the reply to " 
bear?" ought to have been "Yes;" inasmuch as i 
10 swer in the negative was sufficient to have divertec 
thoughts from Mr. Scrooge, supposing they had ev 
any tendency that way. 

"He has given us plenty of merriment, I am sure. 
Fred, "and it would be ungrateful not to drink his 1 
15 Here is a glass of mulled wine ready to our hand 
moment; and I say, 'Uncle Scrooge!' " 
"Well ! Uncle Scrooge !" they cried. 
"A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to \ 
man, whatever he is !" said Scrooge's nephew. "He 
20 n't take it from me, but may he have it, nevert 
Uncle Scrooge 1" 

Uncle Scrooge had imperceptibly become so gs 

light of heart, that he would have pledged the uncoi 

company in return, and thanked them in an ina 

25 speech, if the Ghost had given him time. But the 

scene passed off in the breath of the last word spoken 

nephew; and he and the Spirit were again upon their t 

Much they saw, and far they went, and many hom< 

visited, but always with a happy end. The Spirit 

30 beside sick beds, and they were cheerful; on foreign 

and they were close at home; by struggling men, an 

were patient in their greater hope; by poverty, and 

rich. In almshouse, hospital, and jail, in misery's 

refuge, where vain man in his little brief authoril 

88 not made fast the door, and baraed \W S^m\. owv, 

his blessing, and taught ScTooge b\s \rcee^\s>. 



was u long night, if it were only a night; but Scrooge 
his doubts of this, because ihe Christmas Holidays 
►eared to be condensed into ihe space of time they 
sed together. It was, strange, too, that while Scrooge 
ained unaltered in his outward form, the Ghost grew o 
■, clearly older. Scrooge bad observed this change, 
never spoke of it, until they left u children's Twelfth 
lit patty when, looking at the Spirit as they stood 
ether in an open place, he noticed that its hail was gray. 

(pints' lives so .short '!" asked Scrooge. iu 

My life upon this globe, is very iirief," replied the 

"It ends to-night." 
To-night!" cried Scrooge. 
To-night at midnight. Hark! The lime is drawing 

'lie chimes were ringing the slirei- quarters past eleven 
hat moment. 

Forgive me if I am not justified in what 1 ask," said 
rooge, looking intently at the Spirh'a robe, "hut I see 
lething strange, and not belonging to yourself, prntrud- au 
from your skirls. Is it a foot ore daw?" 
It might be a claw, for the flesh there is upou it," 
the Spirit's sorrowful reply. "I .jink here." 



■rom the foldings of its robe, 
■etched, abject, frightful, hideous, 
It down at its feet, and clung upor 



ight two children; 
miserable. They 

tin- outside of its 
down here!" ex- 



Ob, Maul look here. Loc 
tned the Ghost. 

Tiey were a boy and girl. Yellow, meagre, nigged, '&> 
ding, wolfish; but prostrate, too, in their humility. 
■re graceful youth should have filled their features out, 
touched them with its freshest tints, a stale andshriv- 
fd hand, like that of age, had \iinc\tcA,i\\\AW\s'wA'Caw\ 
pulh',1 tJiem into shreds. Where an^Tiw^AW' 
" win/, cfeviis lurked, and ;iWeA ovA vaii 
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No change, no degradation, no perversion oi hui 
any grade, through all the mysteries of wcftderful 
has monsters half so horrible and dread. 

Scrooge started back, appalled. Having the 
5 to him in this way, he tried to say they were fine 
but the words choked themselves, rather than be 
a lie of such enormous magnitude. 

"Spirit! are they yours ?" Scrooge could say in 
"They are Man's," said the Spirit, looking dc 
10 them. "And they cling to me, appealing fr 
fathers. This boy is Ignorance. This girl is W* 
ware them both, and all of their degree, but m 
beware this boy, for on his brow I see that writt 
is Doom, unless the writing be erased. Deny 
i") the Spirit, stretching out its hand toward the city 
der those w r ho tell it ye! Admit it for your fact 
poses, and make it worse! And bide the end!" 
"Have they no refuge or resource ?" cried Scroop 
"Are there no prisons ?" said the Spirit, turnin 
20 for the last time with his own words. "Are there 
houses ?" 

The bell struck twelve. 

Scrooge looked about him for the Ghost, and sj 
As the last stroke ceased to vibrate, he rememl 
25 prediction of old Jacob Marley, and lifting up 
beheld a solemn Phantom, draped and hooded, 
like a mist along the ground, towards him. 



STAVE FOUR 



Tin: LAST iiF THE SPIRITS 



The Phantom slowly, gravely, silently approached. 
ii came near him, Scrooge bent down upon his knee; 
the very air through which this Spirit moved it 
incil to scatter gloom and mystery. 

t was shrouded in a deep black garment, which con- s 
icil its head, its face, its form, and left nothing of it vis- 
save one outstretched hand. But for this it would 
e been difficult to detach its figure from tho night, and 
Grate it from the darkness by which it was sur- 
undcd. m *'* 

ie felt that it was tall and stately when it came beside 
and that its mysterious presence filled him with ;i 
fiim dread. He knew mi more, for the Spirit neither 
ike nor moved. 

'1 am in the presence of the Ghost of Christmas Yet To is 
uiie! 1 " said Scrooge. 

The Spirit answered out. hut pointed downward with its 
ml. 

You arc about to show me shallows of the things that 
ve not happened, but will happen in the time before us," so 
rooge pursued. "Is diat so, Spirit?" 
The upper portion of the garment was contracted for an 
stant iu its folds, as if the Spirit had inclined its head. 
tat was the only answer he received. 
Although «ell used to ghostly company by this time, u 
ooge feared the silent shape so much that his legs trem- 
"(I beneath him, and In- found that he eowVWuxTeA-j WsrtA 
he prepared to follow it. The SyiVtw. \w^ *■ * 
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moment, as observing his condition, and giving him 
recover. 

But Scrooge was all the worse for this. It thril 
with a vague uncertain horror, to know that beh 
5 dusky shroud there were ghostly eyes intently fixe 
him, while he, though he stretched his own to the 
could see nothing but a spectral hand and one gre 
of black. 

"(jhost of the Future!" he exclaimed, "I fear yc 
10 than any Spectre I have seen. But, as I kno 
purpose is to do me good, and as I hope to live tc 
other man from what I was, I am prepared to b 
company, and do it with a thankful heart. Will 
speak to me?" 
15 It gave him no reply. The hand was pointed ; 
before them. 

"Lead on!" said Scrooge. /'Lead on! The i 
waning fast, and it is precious time to me, I know, 
on, Spirit!" 
20 The Phantom moved awav as it had come towar 
Scrooge followed in the shadow of its dress, which b 
up, he thought, and carried him along. 

They scarcely seemed to enter the city ; for the cit; 
seemed to spring up about them, and encompass 1 
25 its own act. But there thev were, in the heart o 
'Change, amongst the merchants; who hurried i 
down, and chinked the money in their pockets, ai 
versed in groups, and looked at their watches, anc 
thoughtfully with their great gold seals; and so f< 
30 Scrooge had seen them often. 

The Spirit stopped beside one little knot of busine 
Observing that the hand was pointed to them, J 
advanced to listen to their talk. 

"No," said a great fat man with a monstrous c 
"s don't know much about it, eilYvex way \ w&s Vx> 
4." 
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"When did lie die ?" inquired another. 
'I.iisl night, I believe." 

"Why, what was the matter with him?" asked a third, 
king a vast quantity of siiull'oul of a very large snuff-box. 
thought he'd never die." t 

'God knows," said the first, with a yawn. 
" Wliu 1 has he done with his money V" asked a red-faced 
ntleinan with a pendulous excreseence on the end of his 

■, that shook like the pills of a turkey-cock. 
"I haven't heard," said the man with the large chin, tt 
wning again. "Left it to his Company, perhaps. He 
sn't li-ftit to ww. That's all I know." 
This pleasantry was received with a general laugh. 
"It's likely to he a very cheap funeral," said the 

bine speaker; "for upon iny life I don't know of i; 

aybody to go to it. Suppose we make up a party and 

•Junteer?" 
"I don't mind going if a lunch is provided," observed the 

sntleman with the excrescence on his nose. "I3ut I must 

ifed, if I make one." 30 

Another laugh. 

"Well, I am the most disinterested among you, after all," 
id the first speaker, "for I never wear black gloves, and I 
per eat lunch. But I'll offer to go, if anybody else will. 

'"hen I come to think of it, I'm not at all sure that I wasn't 25 

45 most particular friend; for we used to stop and speak 
lenever we met. Bye, bye '." 

Speakers and listeners strolled away, and mixed with 
iier groups. Scrooge knew the men, and looked toward 

*:■ Spirit for an explanation. 30 

The Phantom glided on into a street. Its finger pointed 
two persons meeting. Scrooge listened again, thinking 

■»t the explanation might lie here. 
He knew these men, also, perfectly. Tneg , we»Tsssi»A 
aness. very wealthy, and of great importance- ^V 1 *" 
Idb a point always of standing we\\ V» *»™ «** w ' w 
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a business point of view, that is; strictly in a b 
point of view. 
"How are you ?" said one. 
"How are you ?" returned the other. 
6 • "Well I" said the first. "Old Scratch has got his own 
last, hey ?" 

"So I am told," returned the second. "Cold, isn't it?" 
"Seasonable for Christmas time. You're not a s 
I suppose ?" 
10 "No. No. Something else to think of. Good mo 
Not another word. That was their greeting, their 
vernation, and their parting. 

Scrooge was at first inclined to be surprised that 
Spirit should attach importance to conversations 
16 ently so trivial; but feeling assured that they must 
some hidden purpose, he set himself to consider what 
was likely to be. They could scarcely be supposed to 
any bearing, on the death of Jacob, his old partner, 
that was Past, and this Ghost's province was the Fui 
20 Nor could he think of any one immediately connected 
himself, to whom he could apply them. But no^ 
doubting that to whomsoever they applied they had 
latent moral for his own improvement, he resolved 
treasure up every word he heard, and everything he stf 
25 and especially to observe the shadow of himself when 
appeared. For he had an expectation that the conduct 
his future self would give him the clew he missed, 
would render the solution of these riddles easy. 

He looked about in that very place for his own imagi 

30 but another man stood in his accustomed corner, afl 

though the clock pointed to his usual time of day for bei 

there, he saw no likeness of himself among the multitudi 

that poured in through the Porch. It gave him little 

prise, however; for he had beeiv revolving in his mind 

85 change of life, and thougYvl atvd W^& \\a ^wr \&& ^ 

resolutions carried out in \Yi\s. 
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>uiel and dark, beside him stood (he Phantom, with it; 
>t retched hand. When he aroused himself from 
jghtful quest, he fancied from the turn of the hand, and 
situation in reference to himself, that the Unseen Eyes 
e looking al him keenly, it.mr.de him shudder, and 
very cold. 

bey left the busy scene, and wont-iilhl fin obscure pa: 
te town, where Scrooge had never penetfrated before, 
ougb he recognized its situation, and its bad' repute. 

ways were foul and narrow; the shops and bouses u 
ched; the people half-naked, drunken, slipshod,' Kg! v. 
re and archways, like so many cesspools, disgorged 
r offences of smell, and dirt, and life, upon the stnSg- 
; streets; and the whole quarter reeked with crime, 
filth, and misery. is 

ar in this den of infamous resort, there was a low- 
v&i, beetling shop, below a |>ent-house roof, where 
old rags, bottles, bones, and greasy offal, were 
tht. Upon the floor within, were piled up heaps of 
i keys, nails, chains, hinges, hies, scales, weights, and no 
ise iron of all kinds. Secrets that few would like to 
linize were bred and hidden in mountains of unseemly 
, masses of corrupt fat, and sepulchres of bones, 
ng in among the wares he dealt in, by a eharcoal- 
e, made of old bricks, was a gray-haired rascal, nearly 3a 
nty years of age; who had screened himself from the 
air without, by a frowzy curtaining of miscellaneous 
rs, hung upon a line; and smoked his pipe in all the 
i'v of calm retirement. 

crooge aud the Phantom came into the presence > 
man, just as a woman with a heavy bundle slunk i 
shop. But she had scarcely entered, when another 
inn, similarly laden, eatne in too; and she was iW\-j 
wed by a man in faded black, who was. noVaa &t«s&s& 
teaigtt of them, than [hey had been u\vwy 'One tw'; w " ; 
of each other. After a short period ol VAaxatsW**** 
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ishment, in which the old man with the pipe had joi 
them, they all three burst into a laugh. 

"Let the charwoman alone to be the first !" cried 
who had entered first. ."Let the laundress alone to 
5 the second; and let tji£ undertaker's man alone to be 
third. Look here, old Joe, here's a chance! If 
haven't all thre^ 'met here without meaning it!" 

"You couldn't have met in a better place," said old t 

removing .his pipe from his mouth. "Come into the J 

10 lour. You-were made free of it long ago, you know; i 

the,oih«r«two an't strangers. Stop till I shut the dooi 

the, shop. Ah! How it skreeks! There an't such a n 

fc Jritjof metal in the place as its own hinges, I believe; i 

-^\ ¥m sure there's no such old bones here, as mine. Ha, 

i? We're all suitable to our calling, we're well match 

Come into the parlour. Come into the parlour." 

The parlour was the space behind the screen of n 
The old man raked the fire together with an old sfc 
rod and having trimmed his smoky lamp (for 
20 was night) with the stem of his pipe, put it in 
mouth again. 

While he did this, the woman who had already spol 
threw her bundle on the floor, and sat down in a flaunt 
manner on a stool ; crossing her elbows on her knees, i 
25 looking with a bold defiance at the other two. 

"What odds then! What odds, Mrs. Dilber?" s 
the woman. "Every person has a right to take care 
themselves. He alwavs did!" 

t4 That's true, indeed!" said the laundress. "No n 



so more so." 



"Why, then, don't stand staring as if you was affl 
woman; who's the wiser? We're not going to pick h< 
in each other's coats, I suppose?" 

"No, indeed!" said Mrs. Dilber and the man togetl 
S6 "We should hope not." 

"Very well, then!" cried \Yie vjomaxv. llT YW^w 
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o's llie worse fur the loss of a few things like these? 
i a dead man, I suppose." 

No, indeed," said Mrs. Dilber, laughing. 

IF he wanted to keep 'em after he was dead, a nicked 

serew," pursued the woman, "why wasn't he natural 

lis Lifetime? If he bad 1 n, be'd nave had somebody 

twk after him when he was struck with Death, instead 
ping gasping out bis last there, alone by himself." 
It's the truest word that ever was spoke," said Mrs. I >il- 

" It's ii Judgment on him." 
I wish it was a little heavier one," replied the woman; 
d it should have been, you nuiy depend u|ion it, if I 
Id have laid my hands on anything else. ' >]>en that 
die, old Joe, and let me know the value of it. Speak 

plain. I'm not afraid to be the first, nor afraid fur 
o to see it. We knew pretty well ! bat we were helping 
wives, before we met here, 1 believe. It's no sin. 
■ii the bundle, Joe." 
ut the gallantry of her friends would not allow of this 

the man in faded, black, mounting the breach first 
luced kit plunder. It was not extensive. A seal 
. a pencil-case, a pair of sleeve-buttons, an 
t great value, were all. They were severally examim 

appraised by old Joe, who chalked the si 

to give for each, upon the wall, and added them 
l total when he found there was nothing more 



rat, 20 
an as 



ial's your account," said Joe, "and I wouldn't em- 
ber sixpence, if I was to be boiled for not doing it. 
'g next?" so 

rs. Dilber was next. Sheets and towels, a little wear- 
apparel, two old-fashioned silver teaspoons, a pair 
igar- tongs, and a few boots. Her account was stated 
he wall in the .same manner. 

always give too much to ladies. It's a we*S«i»» * *> 
and dial's the way I ruin myaeU" ««■& A* ^ Qta - 
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"That's vour account. If vou asked me for ai 
penny, and made it an open question, I'd repent of 
so liberal and knock off half-a-crown." 

"And now undo wi/ bundle, Joe/' said the first w« 
5 Joe went down on his knees for the greater convei 
of opening it, and having unfastened a great many 
dragged out a large and heavy roll of some dark stuf 

"What do vou call this?" said Joe. "Bed-eurt 

« 

"Ah!" returned the woman, laughing and leanin 
10 ward on her crossed arms. "Bed-curtains!" 

"You don't mean to say you took 'em down, ring 
all, with him lying there?" said Joe. 

"Yes I do," replied the woman. "Why not?" 
"You were born to make your fortune," said Joe, 
15 vou* 11 certainly do it." 

"I certainly shan't hold my hand, when I can gel 

thing in it by reaching it out, for the sake of such a 

as He was, I promise you, Joe," returned the wc 

coolly. "Don't drop that oil upon the blankets, i 

20 "His blankets?" asked Joe. 

"W r hose else's do you think?" replied the woman, 
isn't likely to take cold without 'em, I dare say." 

"I hope he didn't die of anything catching? 
said old Joe, stopping in his work, and looking up. 
25 "Don't you be afraid of that," returned the w( 
"I an't so fond of his company that I'd loiter abou 
for such things, if he did. Ah! you may look thi 

that shirt till vour eves ache; but vou won't ft 

« • * 

hole in it, nor a threadbare place. It's the be 
30 had, and a fine one too. They'd have wasted it, 
hadn't been for me." 

"What do vou call wasting of it ?" asked old Joe. 

"Putting it on him to be buried in, to be sure," n 

the woman with a laugh. "Somebody was fool enou 

& do it, but I took it off agam. \i c«X\co aaCv. ^A« 

for such a purpose, it isn't. £o<h\ wow^\ \<« *\ 
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e as becoming to the body. He can't look uglier 
did in that one." 

2;e listened to this dialogue in horror. As they 
ped about their spoil, in the scanty light afforded 
•Id man's lamp, he viewed them with a detestation 5 
:ust, which could hardly have been greater, though 
d been obscene demons, marketing the corpse 

ha!" laughed the same woman, when old Joe, 
ig a flannel bag with money in it, told out their 10 
jains upon the ground. "This is the end of it, you 
e frightened every one away from him when he was 

profit us when he was dead! Ha, ha, ha!" 
it!" said Scrooge, shuddering from head to foot. 
I see. The case of this unhappy man might be 15 
. Mv life tends that way, now. Merciful Heaven, 
this!" 

'coiled in terror, for the scene had changed, and 
almost touched a bed: a bare, uncurtained bed: 
h, beneath a ragged sheet, there lay a something 20 
up, which, though it was dumb, announced itself 
I language. 

00m was very dark, too dark to be observed with 
iracy, though Scrooge glanced round it in obedience 
ret impulse, anxious to know what kind of room 25 

A pale light, rising in the outer air, fell straight 
? bed ; and on it, plundered and bereft, unwatched, 

uncared for, was the body of this man. 
ge glanced towards the Phantom. Its steady hand 
nted to the head. The cover was so carelessly 30 
i that the slightest raising of it, the motion of a 
pon Scrooge's part, would have disclosed the face, 
ght of it, felt how easy it would be to do, ^tAWcv^^ 

but had no more power to withdraw \\ve, n^A \Wvv 
ss the spectre at his side. ^ 

d, cold, rigid, dreadful Death, set \tf? \5c&w& **&»* 
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here, and dre>< it with such terrors as thou hast at! 
command: for this is thv dominion! But of the 
revered, and honoured head, thou canst not turnonel 
to thy dread purposes, or make one feature odiro&j 
5 is not that the hand is heavv and will fall down 
released; it it not that the heart and pulse are still; l 
that the hand was open, generous, and true; the 
brave, warm, and tender; and the pulse a man's. 
Shadow, strike! And see his good deeds springing 
20 the wound, to sow the world with life immortal! 
No voice pronounced these words in Scrooge's 
and yet he heard them when he looked upon the bed. 
thought, if this man could be raised up now, what we 
his foremost thoughts? Avarice, hard dealing, 
15 cares? They have brought him to a rich end, trulyl" 1 
He lay in the dark empty house, with not a maa,| 
woman, or a child, to say that he was kind to me in 
or that, and for the memory of one kind word I will beM| 
to him. A cat was tearing at the door, and there 
so sound of gnawing rats beneath the hearth-stone. 
they wanted in the room of death, and why they 
so restless and disturbed, Scrooge did not dare to 

"Spirit !" he said, "this is a fearful place. In leaH| 
it, I shall not leave its lesson, trust me. Let us 
35 Still the Ghost pointed with an unmoved finger to i 
head. 

"I understand you," Scrooge returned, "and I wod 
do it, if I could. But I have not the power, Spirit 
have not the power." 
so Again it seemed to look upon him. 

"If there is any person in the town, who feels emotk 

caused by this man's death," said Scrooge quite agonize 

"show that person to me, Spirit, I beseech you!" 

The Phantom spread its dark robe before him for 

35 moment, like a wing; and w\\\i&t«* t yn& \\., wi^sta^*^ 

by daylight, where a mo\heT and Vet <&^&k». tosca. 
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he was expecting some one, and with anxious eagerness; 

she walked up and down the room; started at ever}' 

id; looked out from the window; glanced at the clock; 

I, but in vain, to work with her needle; and could 

ily bear the voices of the children in their play. 5 

t length the long-expected knock was heard. She 

ried to the door, and met her husband; a man whose 

; was careworn and depressed, though he was young. 

:re was a remarkable expression in it now; a kind of 

3us delight of which he felt ashamed, and which he 10 

ggled to repress. 

le sat down to the dinner that had been hoarding for 

by the fire ; and when she asked him faintly what news 

ich was not until after a long silence), he appeared 

>arrassed how to answer. 15 

Is it good," she said, "or bad ?" — to help him. 

Bad," he answered. 

We are quite ruined?" 

No. There is hope yet, Caroline." 

If he relents," she said, amazed, "there is! Nothing 20 

ast hope, if such a miracle has happened." 

He is past relenting," said her husband. "He is 

i." 

he was a mild and patient creature if her face spoke 

h; but she was thankful in her soul to hear it, and she 25 

1 so, with clasped hands. She prayed forgiveness the 

t moment, and was sorry; but the first was the emotion 

le heart. 

What the half-drunken woman whom I told you of last 

it, said to me, when I tried to see him and obtain a 30 

k's delay; and what I thought was a mere excuse to 

id me; turns out to have been quite true. He was not 

1 very ill, but dying, then." 

To whom will our debt be transfei'TedT' 

T don't know. But before thai time we *Wk\*^ **»&* "* 

the money; and even though we wexe \yo\,\V^ oX ^ 
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bad fortune indeed to find so merciless a crec 
successor. We may sleep to-night with light he 
line!" 

Yes. Soften it as they would, their hearts w 
5 The children's faces, hushed, and clustered rou 
what they so little understood, were brighter; ai 
happier house for this man's death! The on 
that the Ghost could show him, caused by the 
one of pleasure. 
10 "Let me see some tenderness connected witr 
said Scrooge; "or that dark chamber, Spirit, wr 
just now, will be forever present to me." 

The Ghost conducted him through several str 
iar to his feet; and as they went along, Scrooge 1 
15 and there to find himself, but nowhere was he 
They entered poor Bob Cratchit's house; th 
he had visited before; and found the mother an 
dren seated round the fire. 

Quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratch 

20 still as statues in one corner, and sat looking u 

who had a book before him. The mother and 

ters were engaged in sewing. But surely they 

quiet ! 

" 'And he took a child, and set him in th< 
25 them.' " 

Where had Scrooge heard those words? H 

dreamed them. The boy must have read them 

and the Spirit crossed the threshold. Why did he 

The mother laid her work upon the table, ai 

so hand up to her face. 

"The colour hurts my eyes/' she said. 
The colour ? Ah, poor Tiny Tim ! 
"They're better now again," said Cratchit's 
makes them weak by candlelight; and I wou 
& weak eyes to your father \v\\ex\. Vie comes* Vvw 
It m us t be near his lime .' ' 
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"Past it rather," Peter answered, abutting up his hook. 

tut I think he's walked a little slower thiin lie used, these. 

v las! evenings, mother." 

They were very quiet again. At last she said, anc 

■a.lv cheerful voice, that only faltered once: — 

"I have known him walk with — -I have known him 

th Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, very fast indeed." 

"And so have I," cried Peter. "Often." 

"And so have I," exclaimed another. So had all. 

"Mm he was so very light to carry," she resumed, intent 10 

pon her work, "and his father loved him so, that it was no 

euble — no trouble. And there is your father at the 

She hurried out to meet him; and little Bob in his coni- 
irter — he had need of it, poor fellow— came in. His tea 15 
ts ready for him on the hob, anil they all tried who should 
?lp him lo it most. Then the two young Cratchits got 
pon his knees and laid, each child a little cheek, against 
s face, as if they said, "Don't mind it, father. Don't be 
ieved I" to 

Bob was very cheerful with them, and spoke pleasantly 
all the family. He looked at the work upon the table, 
id praised the industry and speed of Mrs. Cratcliit and 
■ girls. They would be done long before Sunday he 
d. ts 

"Sunday! You went to-day, then, Robert?" said his 
fe. 

"Yes, my dear," returned Bob. "I wish you could have 
It would have done you good to see how green a 
ace it is. ' But you'll see it often. I promised him that I so 
uuld walk there on a Sunday. My little, little child!" 
iedBob. "My little child I" 

He broke down all at once. He couldn't help it. If he 
old have helped if, he and his child n\oyA<\ WNe.\**». 
•r apart perhaps than they were.. 
" 'eroow, and went up stairs, invoke \oovi 
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whkJi va» lighted cheerfunr, and hung with Onis 

Then: was a cfaair set dose beade the child, and that 

**gn& <nf some one having been there lately. Poor Be 

dr/wn in it, and when he had thought a little and com] 

s biojdeHy he kissed the fittle face. He was reeoncD 

what had happened,, and went down again quite hap 

They drew about the fire, and talked; the girl 

mother working still. Bob told them of the extraord 

kindness of Mr. Scrooge's nephew, whom he had sc 

is seen but once, and who, meeting him in the street tha 

and seeing that he looked a little — "just a fittle dow 

know," said Bob, inquired what had happened to di 

him. "On which," said Bob, "for he is the pleasa 

spoken gentleman you ever heard, I told him. 

is heartily sorry for it, Mr. Cratchit,' he said, 'and he 

sorry for your good wife/ By the bye, how he ever 

thai, I don't know." 

"Knew what, my dear ?" 

"Why, that you were a good wife," replied Bob. 
a> "Everybody knows that !" said Peter. 

"Very well observed, my boy 1" cried Bob. "I hop 
do. 'Heartily sorry/ he said, 'for your good wife, 
can be of service to you in any way/ he said, giving i 
card, 'that's where I live. Pray come to me.' X 
26 wasn't," cried Bob, "for the sake of anything he mi) 
able to do for us, so much as for his kind way, that th 
quite delightful. It really seemed as if he had knov 
Tiny Tim, and felt with us." 

"I'm sure he's a good soul!" said Mrs. Cratchit. 
30 "You would be surer of it, my dear," returned B< 
you saw and spoke to him. I shouldn't be at all sun 
mark what I say, if he got Peter a better situation." 
"Only hear that, Peter," said Mrs. Cratchit. 
"And then," cried one of the girls, "Peter will be 
m infr company with some one, and seVVm^^ lorcYaras 
"(let along with youl" Telorte&T^e?,^tt^ 
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It's just as likely as not," said Bolt, "one of these il; 
ugh there's plenty of time for that, my dear. But hi 
r and whenever we part from one another, I i 
shall none of us forget poor Tiny Tim — shall we — or 
s first parting that ihere was among us ?" 
Never, father!" cried they all. 

And I know," said Bob, "I know, my dears, that when 
recollect how patient and how mild he was; although he 
a little, little child; we shall not quarrel easily among 
selves, and forget poor Tiny Tiin in doing it." 
No, never, father!" they all cried again. 
I am very happy," said little Bob, "I am very happy!" 
Mrs. Cratchit kissed him, Ids daughters kissed him, the 
young Cratchits kissed him, and Peter and himself 
■ok hands. .Spirit of Tiny Tim, thy childish e-^emr 

from Godl 

Spectre," said Scrooge, "something informs me that our 

ting moment is at hand. I know it, but 1 know not how. 

I me what man that was whom we saw lying dead ?" 

'he Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come conveyed him, as 

ore — though at a different time, he thought: indeed, 

re seemed no order in these latter visions, save that they 

re in the Future — into the resorts of business men. but 

wed him not himself. Indeed, the Spirit did not stay 

anything, bill went straight ins, as to the end just now 

red, until besought by Scrooge to tarry for a moment. 

This court," said Scrooge, "through which we hurry 

, is where my place of occupation is, and has been lor a 

tli of time. I see the house. Let me behold what I 

i be, in days to come!" 

'he Spirit slopped; the hand ivaa pointed elsewhere. 
The house is yonder," Scrooge exclaimed. "Why rlo 
point away?" 
'he inexorable linger underwent no eWer^e. 

hastened to the window of Wis offite, wucvV 
office still, but not his. Tk tunnW 1 
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not the same, and the figure in the chair was not 
The Phantom pointed as before. 

He joined it once again, and wondering why and whM 
he had gone, accompanied it until they reached an 
5 gate. He paused to look round before entering. . 

A churchyard. Here, then, the wretched man wl 
name he had now to learn, lay underneath the grot 
It was a worthy place. Walled in by houses; overrun! 
grass and weeds, the growth of vegetation's death, not 
10 choked up with too much burying; fat with repleted 
tite. A worthy place ! 

The Spirit stood among the graves, and pointed dofl^ 
( )ne. He advanced towards it trembling. The Phant 
was exactly as it had been, but he dreaded that he 
is new meaning in its solemn shape. 

"Before I draw nearer to that stone to which you 
said Scrooge, "answer me one question. Are these 
shadows of the things that Will be, or are they shadows' 
things that May be, only ?" 
20 Still the Ghost pointed downward to the grave by wl 
it stood. 

"Men's courses will foreshadow certain ends, to wl 
if persevered in, they must lead," said Scrooge. "Butj 
the courses be departed from, the ends will change. Say! 
25 is thus with what you show me I" 

The Spirit was immovable as ever. 

Scrooge crept towards it, trembling as he went; andW 

lowing the finger, read upon the stone of the neglected grt^ 

his own name, Ebexezer Scrooge. 

30 "Am / that man who lay upon the bed?" he cried, uf 

his knees. 

The finger pointed from the grave to him, and 
again. 

"No, Spirit! Oh, no, no!" 
35 The linger still was ihere. 

"Spirit" he cried, t\g\\\ c\u\Ai\\^^V\\&t^»^\ji»^ 
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am not the man I was. I will not be the man I must have 
•ten but for this intercourse. Why show me this, if I am 
►*,st all hope!" 

For the first time the hand appeared to shake. 

"Good Spirit," he pursued, as down upon the ground he 6 
ill before it: "Your nature intercedes for me, and pities 
*e. Assure me that I yet may change these shadows you 
ave shown me, by an altered life!" 

The kind hand trembled. 

"I will honour Christmas in my heart, and try to keep it 10 
LI the year. I will live in the Past, the Present, and the 
titure. The Spirits of all Three shall strive within me. I 
ill not shut out the lessons that they teach. Oh, tell me I 
i ay sponge away the writing on this stone !" 

In his agony, he caught the spectral hand. It sought to 16 
^e itself, but he was strong in his entreaty, and detained it. 
'lie Spirit, stronger yet, repulsed him. 

Holding up his hands in one last prayer to have his fate 
versed, he saw an alteration in the Phantom's hood and 
^css. It shrank, collapsed, and dwindled down to a bed- 20 
:>st. 



! 
I. 
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THE END OF IT 



YesI and the bedpost was his own. The bed was 
own, the room was his own. Best and happiest of all, 
Time before him was his own, to make amends in! 
"I will live in the Past, the Present, and the Fu 
5 Scrooge repeated, as he scrambled out of bed. 
Spirits of all Three shall strive within me. Oh Ji 
Marley! Heaven, and the Christmas Time be praised 
this 1 I say it on my knees, old Jacob, on my knees !" 
He was so fluttered and so glow T ing with his good in 
10 tions, that his broken voice would scarcely answer to 
call. He had been sobbing violently in his conflict 
the Spirit, and his face was wet with tears. 

"They are not torn down," cried Scrooge, folding one 
his bed-curtains in his arms, "they are not torn down, 
15 and all. They are here: I am here: the shadows of 
things that would have been, may be dispelled. They 
be. I know they will !" 

His hands were busy with his garments all this 
turning them inside out, putting them on upside down, 
20 ing them, mislaying them, making them parties to evi 
kind of extravagance. 

"I don't know what to do!" cried Scrooge, laughing afljij 
crying in the same breath; and making a perfect Laocoon 
himself with his stockings. "I am as light as a feather, 
25 am as happy as an angel, I am as merry as a schoolboy, 
am as giddy as a drunken man. A Merry Christmas 
everybody! A Happy New Year to all the world. 
here! Whoop! Halio!" 
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had Frisked into llir silting room, and was bow stand 1 ' 
lere; perfectly winded. 

here's the saucepan lliat the gruel was in!" 
ge, starting off again and frisking round the fireplac 
re's the door, by which the Ghost of Jacob Marie v 
edl There's the comer where the Ghost of Christ- 
Present sal! There's die window where T saw the 
ering Spirits! It's all right, it's all true, it all hap- 
1. Ha, ha, hal" 
ally, for a man who had been out of practice for a 

years, it was a splendid laugh, a most illustrious 
.. The father of a long, king line of brilliant laughs! 
don't know what day of the month it is!" said Scrooge, 
m't know how long I've been among the Spirits 

know anything. I'm quite a baby. Never m 
1't care. I'd rather be a baby. Hallo! Whoop! 

was checked in his transports by die churches ring- 
it the lustiest peals lie had ever heard. Clash, clang, 
uer, ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong, ding, hammer, ! 
, clash I Oh, glorious, glorious I 

nning to the window, he opened it, and put out bis 
No fog, no mist; clear, bright, jovial, stirring, cold; 

piping for the blood to dance to; golden sunlight; 
uily sky; sweet fresh air; merry bells. Oh, glorious. ■ 
ous! 

'hat's to-day?" cried Scrooge, culling downward to a 
i Sunday clothes, who perhaps had loitered in to look 

him. 

U?" returned the boy, with all bis might of wonder. au 
'hat's to-day, my fine fellow V said Scrooge, 
o-day!" replied the boy. "Why, Christmas Day." 
's Christmas Day!" said Scrooge to himself. "t 
1't missed it. The Spirits have done \\ aft. \& hsw 

They can do anything they like. OS cwawse **"; & 
Of course they can. Hallo, my Bite leW.o^-'*" 
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t 

"Hallo !" returned the bov. 

c 

"Do you know the Poulterer's, in the next street but c 
at the corner ?" Scrooge inquired. 

"I should hope I did/' replied the lad. 
5 . "An intelligent boy!" said Scrooge. "A remark* 
boy! Do you know whether they've sold the prize 1 
* key that was hanging up there ? Not the little prize 1 
key: the big one?" 

"What, the one as big as me?" returned the boy. 
w "What a delightful boy!" said Scrooge. "It's a plea* 
to talk to him. Yes, my buck!" 

"It's hanging there now," replied the bov. 
"Is it ?" said Scrooge. "Go and buy it." * 
"Walk-ERl" exclaimed the boy. 
15 "No, no," said Scrooge, "I am in earnest. Go and 
it, and tell 'em to bring it here, that I may give them 
direction where to take it. Come back with the man, 
I'll give you a shilling. Come back with him in less t 
five minutes, and I'll give you half-a-crownl" 
20 The boy was off like a shot. He must have had a ste 
hand at a trigger who could have got a shot off half so i 
"I'll send it to Bob Cratchit's!" whispered Scrooge, i 
binghis hands, and splitting with a laugh. "He shan't ki 
who sends it. It's twice the size of Tiny Tim. Joe M 
25 never made such a joke as sending it to Bob's will be 
The hand in which he wrote the address was not a stc 
one, but write it he did, somehow, and went down stair 
open the street door, ready for the coming of the poulter 
man. As he stood there, waiting his arrival, the knoc 
so caught his eye. 

"I shall love it, as long as I live!" cried Scrooge, pat 
it with his hand. "I scared v ever looked at it bef 

« 

What an honest expression it has in its face! It's a* 
derful knocker \ — Here's \\\e TwtVqn . WaStal Whc 
you! Merry Chrislm^" 
Turkey 1 He covM w<?\ ^ W^ *\s*A \s 
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that bird. He would have snapped 'em short off in a 
ate, like sticks of sealing-wax. 

A 7 hy, it's impossible to carry that to Camden Town," 
Scrooge. " You must have a cab." 
he chuckle with which he said this, and the chuckle 5 

which he paid for the turkey, and the chuckle with 
*h he paid for the cab, and the chuckle with which he 
mpensed the boy, were only to be exceeded by the 
,'kle with w T hich he sat down breathless in his chair 
n, and chuckled till he cried. - -- 10 

laving was not an easy task, for his hand continued to 
:e very much; and shaving requires attention, even 
n vou don't dance while vou are at it. But if he had cut 
?nd of his nose off, he would have put a piece of stick- 
blaster over it, and been quite satisfied. io 
e dressed himself "all in his best," and at last got out 

the streets. The people were by this time pouring 
1, as he had seen them with the Ghost of Christmas 
ent ; and walking with his hands behind him, Scrooge 
rded every one with a delighted smile. He looked so 20 
istibly pleasant, in a word, that three or four good- 
oured fellows said, "Good morning, Sir! A Merry 
stmas to you!" And Scrooge said often afterwards, 

of all the blithe sounds he had ever heard, those were 
slithest in his ears. 25 

e had not gone far, when coming on towards him he 
>ld the portly gentleman, who had walked into his 
iting-house the day before and said, "Scrooge and 
ley's, I believe?" It sent a pang across his heart to 
k how this old gentleman would look upon him when 3 (J 

met; but he knew what path lay straight before him, 
he took it. 

VLy dear Sir," said Scrooge, quickening, his ^,«sA 
ig the old gentleman by both his bands. " Wo^ &o n^nx 

/ hope you succeeded yesterday. IV was notj YmA « 
'J. A Merry Christmas \o you, Sit\" 
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''Mr. Scrooge ?" 

"Yes," said Scrooge. "That is my name, and I 
may not be pleasant to you. Allow me to ask yoi 
don. And will you have the goodness" — here S 
5 whispered in his ear. 

"Lord bless me!" cried the gentleman, as if his 
were gone. "My dear Mr. Scrooge, are you serious ' 

"If you please," said Mr. Scrooge. "Not a farthii 
A great many back-payments are included in it, I 
10 you. Will you do me that favour ?" 

"My dear Sir," said the other, shaking hands wit 
*I don't know what to sav to such munifi " 

"Don't say anything, please," retorted Scrooge, 
and see me. Will you come and see me?" 
15 "I will!" cried the old gentleman. And it was c 
meant to do it. 

"Thank' ee," said Scrooge. "I am much obli 
you. I thank you fifty times. Bless you!" 

He went to church, and walked about the stree 
20 watched the people hurrying to and fro, and 
children on the head, and questioned beggars, and 
down into the kitchens of houses, and up to the wi 
and found that everything could yield him pi 
He had never dreamed that any walk — that anyl 
25 could give him so much happiness. In the aft( 
he turned his steps towards his nephew's house. 

He passed the door a dozen times, before he h 
courage to go up and knock. But he made a das 
did it: — 
90 "Is your master at home, my dear?" said Scroog< 
girl. Nice girl! Very. 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Where is he, my love?" said Scrooge. 

"He's in the dining-Toom, Syt, along with m 
S3 I'll show you up stairs, ii you \Aease." 

"Thank'ee. He knows me" sa\d Sjcxck^ 
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d already on the dining-room lock. "I'll go in here, 

le turned it gently, and sidled his face in round the door. 
y were looking at the table (which was spread out 
1 array); for these young housekeepers are always & 
•ous on such points, and like to see that everything is 

'Fred!" said Scrooge. 
ear bean alive, how his niece by marriage started! 

ooge had forgotten, for the moment, about her sitting 10 
ie corner with die footstool, or he wouldn't have done 
n any account. 

Why, bless my soul!" cried Fred, "who's that?" 

It's I. Your uncle Scrooge. I have come to dinner. 

1 yon let me in, Fred?" _ 18 

at him in! It is a mercy be didn't shake his arm ofT. 
was at home in five minutes. Nothing could be 
1 it- r. His niece looked just the same. So did Topper 
n he came. So did the plump sister, when she came. 
did every one when tkey came. Wonderful party, so 
derful games, wonderful unanimity, won-der-ful 

ppme»»! 
ul he was early at the office next morning. Oh, he 
early there. If he could only he there first, and 

rh Bob Cratchit coming late I That was the thing he S3 

i set his heart upon. 
nd he did it; yes he did I The clock struck nine. 
Bob. A quarter past. No Dob. He was full eighteen 
tttea am! a half behind his time. Scrooge sat with his 
r wide open, that he might sec him come into the Tank, so 
lis hat was off, before^ he opened the door; his com- 
er too. He was on his stool in a jiffy; driving away 

1 1 his pen, as if he were trying to overtake nine o'clock. 
Hallo!" growled Scrooge, in his aeeus\»wie6. ~*«\k<& 
near as be could feign it. "WW\. do vow yosm». "^"i 
re at this time of day?" 
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"I am very sorry, Sir," said Bob. I am h 
time." 

"You are?" repeated Scrooge. "Yes. I tl 
are. Step this way, Sir, if you please." 
5 "It's only once a year, Sir," pleaded Bob, * 
from the Tank. "It shall not be repeated. I wa 
rather merry yesterday, Sir." 

"Now, I'll tell you what, my friend," said 
"I am not going to stand this sort of thing an 
10 And therefore," he continued, leaping from his s 
giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat that he 
back into the Tank again: "and therefore I g 
to raise your salary!" 

Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to t 
15 He had a momentary idea of knocking Scrooge d 
it; holding him; and calling to the people in the 
help and a strait waistcoat. 

"A Merry Christmas, Bob!" said Scrooge, 
earnestness that could not be mistaken, as he cla 
20 on the back. "A merrier Christmas, Bob, : 
fellow, than 1 have given you for many a year! 
your salary, and endeavour to assist your s 
family, and we will discuss your affairs this very a 
over a Christmas bowl of smoking bishop, Bob 
25 up the fires, and buy another coal-scuttle before 
another i, Bob Cratchit!" 

Scrooge was better than his word. He did it 

infinitely more; and to Tiny Tim, who did NO' 

was a second father. He became as good a f 

so good a master, and as good a man, as the gooc 

knew, or any other good old city, town, or bo: 

the good old world. Some people laughed tc 

alteration in him, but he let them laugh, and litt 

them; for he was wise enough \,o Ywore* ^»j 

85 ever happened on this &\obe, \crc ^po&, *x ^ 
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e did not have their fill of laughter in the outset: 
■iijg that such as these would he blind anyway, lie 
rht it quite as well that they should wrinkle up their 
in grins, as have the malady in less attractive forms. 
>wn heart laughed: and (hat was quite enough for I 

had no further intercourse with Spirits, but lived 
the Total Abstinence Principle, ever afterwards; 
t was always said of him, that he knew how to keep 
mm* well, if any mar.' alive possessed the knowledge. : 
that be truly said of us, and all of us! And a 
Tim observed, God Bless Us, Every Oriel 
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'.«•:. 4ry: I ~a-* -rr.M •ir.-irr^-: ± ±?&ki deal of rough wet! 
v,*r. .>ers. ir.-i i_-t^a: b.-r.-.al. It has afcavs been 
'.pi r. lor. -inor I nr=-- :«.-rv««r<^I seen a thmg as ah 
* "rj*** *rae rr^r. —'2.0 kr.o~* ocly i>oe subject is next 
v> *:;*• mar. •*"■» kr.* - *" :» subject. Therefore, in ill 
'*v ;rv- of rr*T life I Li -re '.aught mvsrff whatever Icod( 
and at though I air, not ar. educated mm. I am able, I tri 
tr*ankf'jl *o «aj. to have an intelligent interest in md 

1*/ thine:.-.. 

A pervjft mi^rht suppose, from reading the above, thati 
am in the habit of holding forth about number one. H* 
m not the '-ase. Just as if I was to come into a roci 
among stranger*, and mu>t either be introduced orintii 

v. dwe myself, so I have taken the liberty of passing thai 
fev/ remarks, .simply and plainly that it may be knofli 
vdio and what I am. I will add no more of the sort tta 
that my name is William George Ravender, that I *> 
Ijow at Penrith half a vear after mv own father *i 

*» drowned, and that I am on the second day of this presei 
Mesaed Christmas week of one thousand eight hundrt 
and fifty-six, fifty-six years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and down A* 
there, was gold in California — which, as most peojd 

«v know, was l>efore it was discovered in the British colony < 
A it ntni I'm J was in the West ln&es, \x&&s% wemsu^ 
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dands. Being in command ami likewise part-owner of a 
Hart schooner, I had my work "it mil for mm, and I was 
Hg it Consequently', gold in California was no Inisi- 
ofmiiH'. 
kit, by the time when I came home to England again. * 
thing was as clear as your hand held up bef"r. 

lay. There was ('alifomian gold in the museum- 
the goldsmiths' shops, ami the ven fir-l time I went 
I met a friend of mine (a seafaring roan like 
with a Calif omian nugget hanging to his watch- H 
I handled it. It was as like a peeled walnut with 
unevenly broken off here and there, and then electro- 
si all over, as ever I saw anything in my life, 
am a single man (she was loo good for this world and 
me, and she died six weeks before our marriage-day), B 
when I am ashore, I live in my house at Poplar. My 
se at Poplar is taken care of and kept sbip-shapt 
huh who was my mother's maid before I wai bora. 
is as handsome and as upright as any old lady in flu- 
id. She is as fond of me as if she had ever had an only ^ 
and I was he. Well do I know wherever I sail that 
never lays down her head at night without having 
, "Merciful I-ord'. bless and preserve William George 
ivender, and send him safe home, through Christ our 
viourt" I have though! of it in many a dangerous s 
mnent. when it has done me no harm. I am sure. 
In my house at Poplar, along with this old lady, I lived 
For best part of a year: having had a long spell of it 
the Islands, and having (which was very uncommon 
id taken the fever rather badly. At last, being strong 
hearty, and having read >■» i-ry book I could lay hold of, 
;ht out, I was walking down Leadenhall Street in the 
ity of London, thinking of turning-to a^avn., \x\\«w\w«\ 

.(// Smitbk-k and Watersby oA U\er?«»\. \ 
need to lift up mv eyes from \orjking vn. aft a 2**^ 
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. chronometer in a window, and I saw him bearing doi 
upon me, head on. 

It is, personally, neither Smi thick, nor Watersby, thai 
here mention, nor was I ever acquainted with any man 
5 either of those names, nor do I think that there has be< 
any one of either of those names in that Liverpool Hou 
for years back. But, it is in reality the House itself that 
refer to ; and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman nevi 
stepped. 

10 "My dear Captain Ravender," says he. "Of all the me 
on <earth, I wanted to see you most. I was on my way 1 
vou." 

"Well!" says I. "That looks as if you were to seemt 
don't it?" With that I put my arm in his, and we walke 

ir> on towards the Royal Exchange, and when we got there 
walked up and down at the back of it where the Clock 
Tower is. We walked an hour and more, for he ha 
much to say to me. He had a scheme for chartering a nei 
ship of their own to take out cargo to the diggers and emi 

so grants in California, and to buy and bring back gold 
Into the particulars of that scheme I will not enter, and! 
have no right to enter. All I say of it is, that it was a verj 
original one, a very fine one, a very sound one, and a vefl 
lucrative one beyond doubt. 

25 He imparted it to me as freely as if I had been a partd 
himself. After doing so, he made me the handsome* 
sharing offer that ever was made to me, boy or man— or 1 
believe to any other captain in the Merchant Navy— anJ 
he took this round turn to finish with: 

30 "Ravender, you are well aware that the lawlessness A 

that coast and country at present is as special as the <tf 

cumstances in which it is placed. Crews of vessels ort 

ward bound desert as soon as they make the land; cre^ 

of vessels homeward-bound, s\\\\> aX, ^wcrcmous wages, w^j 

the express intention of muT&eYvxv^ \tafc ca^XsCwv wA^ass! 

*e gold freight; no man caw Vms\ axvo\ksx, wA'fefcto 
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et loose. Now," says be, "yen kno« 
xl you know I bid mil) expn 
arity, when I tell yon Mm: ■■ 
n whose integrity, discretion, .m<i enefgj " SIC 
don't want to repeal what be said, lb 
sible of it. 
withstanding my being. as 1 have i 
or a voyage, still I bad wmi I 
Use I knew, without being told, thai lime I 
r difficulties and dangers in it, a low way over in 
those which attend all voyages, li mcsl so 
that I was afraid to face them; but, in my opinion :i 
as no manly motive or siistaiiimcni in his own breai 
inp; dangers, unless he has well considered what tin 

nd is quietly able to say to himself, "N 1" ill, ■' 

can now take me by surprise; I shall know wliat to do 
e best in any of them; all tbe test uea in the higher 
eater hands to which 1 humbly commit myself." On 
rinciple I have so attentively considered (regarding 
iy duty) all the hazards 1 have ever been able to think 
the ordinary way of storm, shipwreck, and fire at 
hope 1 should be prepared lo do, in any of those c 
■ver could be done, to save the lives entrusted to mj 
e. 

I was thoughtful, my good friend proposed thai he 
d leave me to walk there as long as 1 liked, and that I 
d dine with him by-and-bye at his club in Pall Mall, 
■epted the invitation and I walked up and down there, 
rter-deck fashion, a matter of a couple of hours; now- 
then looking up at the weathercock as 1 might hav v . 
ed up aloft; and now and then taking a look into Con 
as I might have taken a look over the side. 
1 dinner-time, and all after dinner-time, we talked i 
again. I gave him my views t,( Uvs \A',u\, v\w.\\w NV 1 
approved of the same. 1 told YAm \ W\ w " ,v ^^v« 
but not quite. "Well, well," sava\\c," WW"* 01 
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to Liverpool to-morrow with me, and see the 
Mary." I liked the name (her name was Mary, i 
was golden, if golden stands for good), so I began 
that it was almost done when I said I would go tc 
5 pool. On the next morning, but one we were or 
the Golden Mary. I might have known, from his 
me to come down and see her, what she was. I 
her to have been the completest and most exquisite 
that ever I set my eyes upon. 

10 We had inspected every timber in her, and ha 
back to the gangway to go ashore from the docl 
when I put out my hand to my friend. "Touch uj 
says I, " arid touch heartily. I take command of tl 
and I am hers and yours, if I can get John Ste 

15 for my chief mate." 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four voyages 
first voyage John was third mate out to China, an 
home second. The other three voyages he was r 
officer. At this time of chartering the Golden M 

20 was aged thirty-two. A brisk, bright, blue-eyed f< 
very neat figure and rather under the middle size 
out of the way and never in it, a face that pleased eve 
and that all children took to, a habit of going aboi 
ing as cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

25 We were in one of those Liverpool hackney-coa 
less than a minute, and we cruised about in her upw 
three hours, looking for John. John had come hon 
Van Diemen's Land barely a month before, and 
heard of him as taking a frisk in Liverpool. Wc 

30 after him, among many other places at the two bo 
houses he was fondest of, and we found he had had a 
spell at each of them; but, he had gone here and gon< 
and had set off "to lay out on the main-topgallant-; 
the highest Welsh mountain" (so Vve Wd Void the pe 
as the house), and where be iti\g\\\.V>e \Wv, o\ ^\^w\ 
»e back nobody could te\\ us. ^wxAv^a «w 
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, to Bee how every face brightened tlie moment there 
ntion made of the name of Mr. Steailinum. 
ere taken aback at meeting with no Iietter luck, anrl 
wore ship mill pul her head fur my friends, when as 
e jogging through the streets, I clap my eyes on 
iniself coming out of a toy-shop! He was c&rry- 
ittle boy, and conducting two uncommon pretty 
to their coach, and he told me afterwards that be 
.'er in his life seen one of the three before, but that 
so taken with them on looking in at the toy-shop 
hey were buying the child a cranky Noah's Ark, 
uch down by the head, that he had gone in ami 
:he ladies' permission to treat him to a tolerably 
Cutter there was in the window, in order that such 
iome boy might not grow up with a lubberly idea of 
rehi lecture. 

loud off and on until (he ladies' coachman began to 
y, and then we hailed John. On his coming aboard 
I told him, very gravely, what I had said to my 
It struck him, as he said himself, amidships. He 
ite shaken by it. "Captain Ravender," were John 
lan's words, "such an opinion from you is true 
ndation, and I'll sail round the world with you 
nty years if you hoist the signal, and stand by you 
•I" And now indeed I felt that it was done, and ss 

■ Golden Mary was afloat. 

s never grew yet under the feet of Smi thick and 
by. The riggers were out of that ship in a fort- 
lime, and we bad begun taking in cargo. John 
,-uys aboard, seeing rvi'rvlhiny slowed with his own 3D 
nd whenever I went aboard myself early or late, 
r he was below in the hold, or on deck at the hatcli- 

■ overhauling his cabin, nailing up pictures in it. <si 
ish Roses of England, the Blue fte\\ea cw 5raa*aas&, 

■ fcnuih Shamrock of Ireland - . at * ce-rt»l\v.Vi "^ 
hn shtginz like a blackbird. 

- 
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1^ ^ffi ^3^:^ IW ^E£ dHLKS MAST 

"^f * 35fc£ 7nhl iir r^sury ntsaeaisrs^. Ov sailiii 
T^ri£*sii*{*n: ir*s nr swner ran. -max w^ might have 
t3>c*sf * v**?n: v "tnnfs rsv^. jx fmffig owr men, 1 
4. in :*f*L -tasruifr* ib^$2*c thf*m aad me entered 
t tun ,|K**c iifiD^r- — *s i*i%*%£ its v???f n* sie found in thai 
Au£ sti. jt a i? t ^*£ saur ;c n»f tuesi bafid, well o 

W*rl JkTTKBfiFttL VftL rdr'Wpd. ^fcL HiaSlftdL. well foi 

al r-t^w«s>. v? 7wcn?c vrtr :»ur T«k< a* a quarter pas 
^V**:k 5m rbf afHm:%rfL ,c nx ^rv&lkk of Marcl 

si m«]csuid €3pxn imnsibrc ui£ iiriT-nwe. and stood * 
lair ^zuc osK i^ swl 

It usav W «afdrr Sfthe^i Tract up to that time I ha 
ik» Jt^isanf to W TnTTTTifcv ^ri jlt tM sntn g n s. The 
\< tbeae w«<e tbra. in rarer Sestfes sieasack; howe\ 

ir ^.4x^: azDcw: Ttiffrr.. vuni£ iike: wisat was good for 
T«er?aaksn£ tboz: nx to t*r tbere. bsct to come up oi 
a?*! leel the biee*. azid in rwassnir them with a job 
\\cLaortafcie wo«L 1 isaar aw\>saxstanoe with them 
Lkitf, in a mw fxie»2rr asd cvxaiidential wav fro 

m first, than 1 might have *ire»? at the cabin table. 

<>f my passei^ers. 1 ueed ooly particularize, ji 
present, a br^hf-eyed bkx^eaiz^ jrhik: wife who was 
out to join ber husband in California, taking wit 
their enh~ child, a httie sirt of three Tears old, wb< 

s had never seen: a sedate vounsj woman in black, sod 
Tears older about thirtv as 1 should sav). who was 
out to join a brother: and an old gentleman, a goot 
like a hawk if his eves had been better and not so rex 

m 

"tsls always talking, morning, noon, and night, abo 

M %*Ad discovery. But. whether he was making the v< 

thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or wheth 

speculation was to buy it. or to barter for it, or to eh* 

it, or to snatch it anyhow from other people, ws 

wreL He kept his secxel. 

& llieae three and the chnd ^et* \^ $o«.\^v^ 

*4sil'l wa* a most engaging cYaM. x» \* «m** 1 
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of me: though I am bound lo admit that John Stead- 
and I were borne on her pretty little books in rovers* 
, and that he was captain then, and I was mate. It 
ieautiful to watch her with John, and it was beautiful 
itch John with her. Few would have though) it 
jle. in see John playing at Bo-peep round the mast, 
le was the nun who had caught up an iron bar and 
i a Malay and a Maltese dead, as they were gliding 
their knives down the cabin stair aboard the barque 
England, when the captain lay ill in his cot, off Sauger 
. But he was; and give him bis bark against a btil- 
i he would have done the same by half a dozen of 
The name of the young mother was Mrs. Alhcr- 
the name of the young lady in black was Mist I lole 
, and the name of the old gentleman was Mr. Harx. 
the child had a quantity of shining fair hair, cluster- 
i curls all around her face, and as her name was Lucy, 
inian gave her the name of Golden Lucy. So, we 
be Golden Lucy ami the Golden Mary, and John 
up the idea to that extent as he and the child went ■:■■ 
ig about the decks, that I believe, she used to think 
lip was alive somehow — a sister or companion, going 
; same place as herself. She liked to l>e by the wheel, 
n fine weather, I have often stood by the man whose 
it was at the wheel, only to hear her, sitting near my 
talking to the ship. Never had a child such a doll 
e, I suppose; but she made a doll of the Golden Mary, 
ised to dress her up by tying ribbons and little bits of 
r to the belaying pins; and nobody ever moved them, 
s it was to save them from being blown away. sc 

course I took charge of the two young women, anil 
ed them "my dear," and they never minded, knowing 
whatever I said was said in a fatherly and ncotectivvj. 

I gave them their places im each aSa <& vftt ^ 
r, Mrs. AtherGeld on my right arvdTJfcaa Ca3wjSok» ■ 
■ feft; and I directed the unmarried \wVj to ^^^ 
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out the breakfast, and the married lady to s< 
tea. Likewise I said to my black steward ir 
ence, "Tom Snow, these two ladies are equs 
tresses of this house, and do you obey their orde 

5 at which Tom laughed, and they all laughed. 

Old Mr. Rarx was not a pleasant man to loo 

to talk to, or to be with, for no one could help 

he was a sordid and selfish character, and 1 

warped further and further out of the straigh 

10 Not but what he was on his best behaviour 
everybody was ; for we had no bickering amon 
or aft. I only mean to say, he was not the ma 
have chosen for a messmate. If choice there hi 
might even have gone a' few points out of one 

15 say, "No! Not him! ,, But, there was one cu 
sistency in Mr. Rarx. That was, that he too 
ishing interest in the child. He looked, and 
he was, one of the last of men to care at all foi 
care much for any human creature. Still, he 

«o as to be habitually uneasy, if the child was lc 
out of his sight. He was always afraid of her i 
board, or falling down a hatchway, or of a bl< 
not coming down upon her from the rigging i: 
ing of the ship, or of her getting some hurt or 

25 used to look at her and touch her, as if she wa; 
precious to him. He was always solicitous ab 
injuring her health, and constantly entreated 
to be careful of it. This was so much the in 
because the child did not like him, but used to : 

30 from him, and would not even put out her h 

without coaxing from others. I believe that 

on board frequently noticed this, and not one ( 

stood it. However, it was such a \>lain fact, 

' *tdiman said more than otvee ^xYvexv <A&!s\ 

itbin earshot, that if \\\e Go\te\\^\«*N 
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■a tor llie iirar old gentleman she curried in her lap) 
k must be bitterly jealous of i lie (iolden Lucy. 
Before I go any further with this narrative, T will state 
wt our ship was r barque of three hundred tons, carry- 
ig a crew of eighteen men, a second mate in addition to 5 
a carpenter, an armourer or smith, and two appren- 
[one a Scotch boy. poor little fellow). We had 
boats; the Long-boat, capable of carrying twenty- 
men; the Cutler, capable of carrying fifteen; and the 
■boat, capable of carrying ten. I put down the capac- U 
of these boats according to the numbers tbey were 
[y meant to bold. 

I tastes of bad weather and head-winds, of 
rse; hut, on the whole, we had as fine a run as any 

man could expect, for sixty days. I then began is 
■liter two remarks in the ship's Log and in my Jour- 
!; first, that there was an unusual and amazing quantity 
ice; second, that the nights were most wonderfully dark 
spite of the ice. 

^or five days and a half, it seemed quite useless and to 
■less to alter the ship's course so as to stand out of the 
of this ice, I made what southing I could; but. all 
H time, we were beset by it. Mrs. Atherfield after 
■nding by me on deck onee, looking for some time in an 
ed manner at the great bergs that surrounded us, said 35 
a whisper, "O! Captain R a. vender, it looks as if the 
ile solid earth had changed into ice, and broken up'." 
id to her, laughing, "I don't wonder that it does, to your 
:xperienced eyea, my dear." But I had never seen a 
entieth part of the quantity, and, in reality, I was pretty H 
Ufh of her opinion. 

However, at two P. M. on the afternoon of the sixth day, 
it is to say, when we were sixty-six days out, John 

iimau, who bad gone aloft, sang o\\\ It«o\ <\>n. *k^, 
f the sea was dear ahead. Hetorc lout v. *\. * %'«o>\<.% 
He springing up right astern, we wete m wpe^ " , » 1 ** ? 
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at sunset. The breeze then freshening into half a galei 
wind, and the Golden Mary being a very fast sailer, 
went before the wind merrily, all night. 

I had thought it impossible that it could be darker 
it had been, until the sun, moon, and stars should fall 
of the Heavens, and Time should be destroyed; but,! 
had been next to light, in comparison with what it 
The darkness was so profound, that looking ii 



now. 



it was painful and oppressive — like looking, without! 

10 ray of light, into a dense black bandage put as close befo 
the eyes as it could be, without touching them. I doubl 
the lookout, and John and I stood in the bow side-l 
side, never leaving it all night. Yet I should no mc 
have known that he was near me when he was sile 

15 without putting out my arm and touching him, than 
should if he had turned in and been fast asleep bek 
We were not so much looking out, all of us, as listens 
to the utmost, both with our eyes and ears. 

Next day, I found that the mercury in the baromet 

20 which had risen steadily since we cleared the ice, 
mained steady. I had had very good observations, 
now and then the interruption of a day or so, since 
departure. I got the sun at noon, and found that 
were in Lat. 58° S., Long. 60° W., off New South SI 

25 land; in the neighborhood of Cape Horn. We wi 
sixty-seven days out, that day. The ship's reckoi 
was accurately worked and made up. The ship did 
duty admirably, all on board were well, and all hands we 
as smart, efficient, and contented as it was possible to be. 

30 When the night came on again as dark as before, it 
the eighth night I had been on deck. Nor had I take 
more than a very little sleep in the day-time, my stat 
being always near the helm, and often at it, while we we 
among the ice. Few but those who have tried it 
35 imagine the difficulty and pavtv cA ov\^ Vee^\n% ^^ 
open — physically open — under suc\v mexKaato&RK^ 
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darkness, They get struck by the darkness, 

led by the darkness. They make patterns in it 
Hash in it, as if they had gone out of your head 
at you. On the turn of midnight, John Steadim.m, 
was alert and fresh (for I had always made him turn 
y day), said to me, "Captain Ravender, I entreat of 
to go below. I am sure you can hardly stand, a 
■ voice is getting weak, sir. Go below, and taki 
; rest I'll call you if a block chafes." I said 
1 in answer, "Well, well, John! Let us wait till 
of one o'clock, before we talk about that." I hi 
had one of the ship's lanterns held up, that I might 
the night went by my watch, and it was then twem 
jtes after twelve, 
i five minutes before one, John sang out to the boy ti 
g the lantern again, and when I told him once n: 
t the lime was, entreated and prayed of me to go 

"Captain Ravender," says he, "all's well; we can' 
d to have you laid up for a single hour; and I rcsprct- 
and earnestly beg of yon to go below." The end of it 20 
ibat 1 agreed to do so, on the understanding thai if 
led to come up of my own accord within three hours, 
ls to be punctually called. Having settled that, I left 
1 in charge. But I called him to me once afterwards, 
;k him a question. I had been to look at the barorn- 25 
and had seen the mercury still perfectly steady, and 
come up the companion again to take a last look 
it [Lie — if 1 can use such a word in reference to such 
nesa — when I thought that the wave-;, as the Golden 
y parted them and shook them on', bad a hollow n 
id in them; something that 1 fancied was a rather 
tual reverberation. I was standing by the quarter 
; rail on the starboard side, when 1 called John aft to 
and bade him listen. He did ao w\\h fee i- 
nioii. Turning to me he then sa.v\, "'vVaYj -av-w. " 
MB Ravender, you have been wlvhuYA «»V \«o ^ 
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and the novelty is only in the state of your sense of hearing. 1 !* 
I thought so too by that time, and I think so now, thoi 
I can never know for absolute certain in this wor 
whether it was or not. 

5 When .1 left John Steadiman in charge, the ship 
still going at a great rate through the water. The 
still blew right astern. Though she was making great wa 
she was under shortened sail, and had no more than 
could easily carry. All was snug, and nothing complaii 

10 There was a pretty sea running, but not a high sea neit 
nor at all a confused one. 

I turned in, as we seamen say, all standing, 
meaning of that is, I did not pull my clothes off — no, 
even so much as my coat: though I did my shoes, for 

is feet were badlv swelled with the deck. There was a lit 

*/ 

swing-lamp alight in my cabin. I thought, as I looked i 
it before shutting my eyes, that I was so tired of darl 
and troubled by darkness, that I could have gone to sk 
best in the midst of a million of flaming gas-lights. 

20 was the last thought I had before I went off, except 
prevailing thought that I should not be able to get to sk 
at all. 

I dreamed that I was back at Penrith again, and 
trying to get round the church, which had altered i 

25 shape very much since I last saw it, and was cloven 
down the middle of the steeple in a most singular mai 
Why I wanted to get round the church I don't know; 
1 was as anxious to do it as if my life depended oni 
Indeed, I believe it did in the dream. For all that, 

30 could not get round the church. I was still trying, wl 
I came against it with a violent shock, and was flung 
of my cot against the ship's side. Shrieks and a terrif 
outcry struck me far harder than the bruising timl 
and amidst sounds of grinding and crashing, and a heat 
85 rushing and breaking oi watei — soutv^ \ x^A^^vs*^^ 
well — I made mv wav on deck. \\. ^'*s tkA. *x\ wsr^ 
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for the ship heeled over frightfully, and was beating 
urious manner. 

Duld not see the men as I went forward, but I could 
;hat they were hauling in sail, in disorder. I had my 
>et in my hand, and, after directing and encouraging 5 
in this till it was done, I hailed first John Steadiman, 
hen mv second mate, Mr. William Rames. Both 
>red clearly and steadily. Now, I had practised 
and all my crew, as I have ever made it a custom to 
se all who sail with me, to take certain stations and 10 
ny orders, in case of any unexpected crisis. When 
)ice was heard hailing, and their voices were heard 
jring, I was aware, through all the noises of the ship 
ea, and all the crying of the passengers below, that 
was a pause. "Are you ready, Rames ?" — "Ay, 15 
•1" — "Then light up, for God's sake!" In a moment 
d another were burning blue-lights, and the ship and 
board seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, under 
it black dome. 

5 light shone up so high that I could see the fruge 20 
rg upon which we had struck, cloven at the top and 
the middle, exactlv like Penrith Church in mv dream. 
e same moment I could see the watch last relieved 
ling up and down on deck; I could see Mrs. Ather- 
ind Miss Coleshaw thrown about on the top of the 25 
mion as they struggled to bring the child up from 
; I could see that the masts were going with the 
and the beating of the ship; I could see the fright- 
each stove in on the starboard side, half the length 
' vessel, and the sheathing and timbers spirting up; 30 
Id see that the Cutter was disabled, in a wreck of 
n fragments; and I could see every eye turned upon 
It is my belief that if there had been ten thousand 
here, I should have seen them aW, ^\\k \\vfevt &&srev\. 
And all this in a moment. But ^ T ow ycvwsX ^owi\&£* 
moment 



TSs> 
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I saw the men, as they looked at me, fall towards their 
appointed stations, like good men and true. If she had 
not righted, they could have done very little there or any- 
where but die — not that it is little for a man to die at his 
post — I mean they could have done nothing to save the 
passengers and themselves. Happily, however, the vio- 
lence of the shock with which we had so determinedly 
borne down direct on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had bees 
our destination instead of our destruction, had so smashed 
and pounded the ship that she got off in this same instant 
and righted. I did not want the carpenter to tell me 
she was filling and going down ; I could see and hear that 
I gave Hames the word to lower the Long-boat and the 
Surf-boat, and I mvself told off the men for each dutv. 
Not one hung back, or came before the other. I now 
whispered to John Steadiman, "John, I stand at the; 
gangway here, to see every soul on board safe over 
side. You shall have the next post of honour, and s; 
be the last but one to leave the ship. Bring up the 
sengers, and range them behind me; and put what pi 
vision and water you can get at, in the boats. Cast y 
eye for'ard, John, and you'll see you have not a mom 
to lose." 

My noble fellows got the boats over the side as ord 
as I ever saw boats lowered with any sea running, 
when they were launched, two or three of the nearest 
in them as they held on, rising and falling with the swiff 
called out, looking up at me, "Captain Ra vender, 
anything goes wrong with us, and you are saved, rememl 
%ve stood by you!"— "We'll alf stand by one ano 
ashore, yet, pi ca se God, my lads!" says I. "Hold 
bravely, and be tender with the women." 

The women were an example to us. They trembl 
,yS7 mucn > Wt they were opasX *w& ^Ytectly colle< 
Kiss me, Captain Tlaxewd^r *^* ^t*. Ktao 
*! God in heaven b\es& ^w, ^^ ?J^A thkcR 1 
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ays I. "those words are better for me than 
boat." I held her child in my arms till she was in 1 
, and then kissed the child and. handed her safe do* a 
■ said to the people in her, "You have got y»ur 
lit. my lads, all but me, and 1 am not coming yet & 
lie. Pull away from the ship, and keep "It!" 
' nat was the Long-boat. Old Mr. Ran: was one of her 
ikment, and he was the only passenger who had 
-f-iv misbehaved since the ship struck. Others bad 

i little wild, which was not to be wondered at, and >•> 
very blamable; but, he had made a lamentation and 
r which il was dangerous for the people to hear, 
~iere is always contagion in weakness and selfishness. 
incessant cry had l>een that be must not he separated 

the child, that be couldn't see the child, and that IB 
rid the child must go together. He had even tried to 
t the child out of my anus, that be might keep her 
S. "Mr. Rars," said I to him when it came to that, 
ive a loaded pistol in my pocket; and if you don't 
I out of the gangway, and keep perfectly quiet. I -" 
shoot you through the heart, if you have got one." 
he, "You won't do murder, Captain Ravender!" 
'," says I, "I won't murder forty-four people to 
«dut you, hut I'll shoot you to save them." After that 
s quiet, and stood shivering a little way off, until 1 a 
•d him to go over the side. 

>e I-ong-lioat being cast off, the Surf-boat was soon 
. There only remained aboard the (jolden Mary, 
Mullion, the man who had kept on burning (he 
lights (and who bad lighted every new one at every 30 

e before it went out. as quietly as if be had been at an 

ination) ; John Steadinian; and myself. 1 hurried 

two into the Surf-boat, called to them to keeo off, 

Waited with a grateful and relieved l\eart Iot 'One.Yjswf,- 

wie and take me iu, if she could. \\cicik.ei »X v\v> ' 

d it showed me, by the blue-WglaV, *evi toovvab* 
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past two. They lost no time. As soon as* she ' 

enough, I swung myself into her, and called to t 

"With a will, lads! She's reeling!" We were 

„ inch too far out of the inner vortex of her goin 

b when, by the blue-light which John Mullion still 

the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her lurch, anc 

to the bottom head-foremost. The child cried, 

wildly, "O the dear Golden Mary! O look at hei 

her! Save the poor Golden Mary!" And then i 

10 burnt out, and the black dome seemed to con 

upon us. 

I suppose if we had all stood atop of a mount 

seen the whole remainder of the world sink aw. 

under us, we could hardly have felt more shoe 

i& solitary than we did when we knew we were alont 

wide ocean, and that the beautiful ship in which 

us had been securely asleep within half an hour v 

for ever. There was an awful silence in our b> 

such a kind of palsy on the rowers arid the ma 

20 rudder, that I felt they were scarcely keeping he 

the sea. I spoke out then, and said, "Let every < 

thank the Lord for our preservation!" All tb 

answered (even the child's), "W : e thank the 

I then said the Lord's Prayer, and all hands salt 

35 me with a solemn murmuring. Then I gave t 

"Cheerily, O men. Cheerily!" and I felt that tl 

handling the boat again as a boat ought to be ha 

The Surf-boat now burnt another blue-light to 

where they were, and we made for her, and laid < 

x as nearly alongside of her as we dared. I ha« 

kept my boats with a coil or two of good stout stu) 

of them, so both boats had a rope at hand. "We 

shift, with much labour and trouble, to get neai 

1 one another to divide the Hiia-\i$As <j.Wv wei 

that night, for tHe sea-WWs wxm. ?,«. »\ "fc 

ft tow-rope out between \». N& \o$*.V 
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ther, sometimes obliged to cast off the rope, and 
limes getting it out again, and al! of us wearying 
the morning — which appeared so long in coming that 
Mr. Rant screamed out, in spite of his fears of roe, 
ie world is drawing to an end, and the sun will never % 

hen the day broke, I found that we were all huddled 
ther in a miserable manner. We were deep in the 
being, as I found on mustering, thirty-one in 
r, or at least six too many. In the Surf-boat they w 

re fourteen in number, being ai least four boo many. 

« first thing I did, was to get myself passed to the rud- 

— -which I took from that time — and to get Mrs. 

"lerfield, her child, and Miss Colcshaw, passed on lo 
next me. As to old Mr, Rar*. I put him in the bow, ta 
far from us as 1 could. And 1 put some of the best 

xi near us in order that if I should drop there iijijrlii 
a skilful hand ready to lake the helm. 
'he sea moderating as the sun came up, though the sky 

■^ cloudy and wild, we spoke the other boat, to know so 
il stores they had, and to overhaul what we had. I 
I a compass in my pocket, a small telescope, a double- 

r-relled pistol, a knife, and a fire-box and mat. Ins. 

:»st of my men had knives, and mmw bad a little tollmen: 

He, a pipe as well. We had a mug among us, and an r. 

■1 spoon. As lo provisions, there were in my boat two. 
pof biscuit, one piece of raw beef, one piece of raw pork, 
»ug of coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in. I 

"*gine, by mistake, for something else), tw<> small casks 

■^ater, and about half a gallon of rum in a keg. The :,„ 
-boat, having rather more rum than we, and feww to 
k it, gave us, as I estimated, another quart into our 
In return, we gave them three double bandfuta "V 
'■•<:■. lied up in a piece of a handketcAneV, \W:N ^w^V*A 
tkey had aboard besides, a bag o\ \>\ss\<\\, a^ 1 * " 



« small cask of water, a small \x>x o&A«m»i»> *^ Y 
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Dutch cheese. It took a long time to make 
changes, and they were not made without risl 
parties; the sea running quite high enough to ] 
approaching near to one another very hazarc 

5 the bundle with the coffee, I conveyed to John S 
(who had a ship's compass with him), a paper ^ 
pencil, and torn from my pocket-book, conta 
course I meant to steer, in the hope of making 
being picked up by some vessel — I say in the hop 

10 I had little hope of either deliverance. I then 
to him, so as all might hear, that if we two be 
live or die together, we would; but, that if we , 
parted by the weather, and join company no n 
should have our prayers and blessings, and we 

15 theirs. We then gave them three cheers, whicl 
turned, and I saw the men's heads droop in botl 
they fell to their oars again. 

These arrangements had occupied the general 
advantageously for all, though (as I expressed i 

20 sentence) they ended in a sorrowful feeling. I n 
few words to my fellow-voyagers on the subj( 
small stock of food on which our lives depend 
were preserved from the great deep, and on 
necessity of our eking it out in the most fruga 

26 One and all replied that whatever allowance ! 
best to lay down should be strictly kept to. 
a pair of scales out of a thin scrap of iron-plating 
twine, and I got together for weights such of th 
buttons among us as I calculated made up som 

so over two ounces. This was the allowance of « 

served out once a day to each, from that time t( 

with the addition of a coffee-berry, or sometin 

one, when the weather was very fair, for break 

'id nothing else whatever, Y>u\ \\a\i a. \>yq\. <& ^ 

day, and sometimes, w\\e\\ we \^m q 

3ssf, ci teaspoonfu\ of tuua e*A\, sfcT\«& w 
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know how learnedly it can be shown that rum is poison, 
it I also know that in this case, as in all similar cases I 
tve ever read of — which are numerous — no words can 
tpress the comfort and support derived from it. Nor 
ave I the least doubt that it saved the lives of far more r> 
lan half our number. Having mentioned half a pint 
f water as our daily allowance, I ought to observe that 
)metimes we had less, and sometimes we had more; 
>r much rain fell, and we caught it in a canvas stretched 
>r the purpose. 10 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the year, and in that 
jmpestuous part of the world, we shipwrecked people 
3se and fell with the waves. It is not my intention to 
?late (if I can avoid it) such circumstances appertaining 
> our doleful condition as have been better told in many 15 
ther narratives of the kind than I can be expected to tell 
lem. I will only note, in so many passing words, that 
iy after day and night after night, we received the sea 
3on our backs to prevent it from swamping the boat; 
iat one party was always kept baling, and that every hat 20 
id cap among us soon got worn out, though patched up 
? ty times, as the only vessels we had for that service; 
at another party lay down in the bottom of the boat, 
hile a third rowed; and that we were soon all in boils and 
isters and rags. 2E 

The other boat was a source of such anxious interest to 
I of us that I used to wonder whether, if we were saved, 
e time could ever come when the survivors in this boat 

ours could be at all indifferent to the fortunes of the 
trvivors in that. We got out a tow-rope whenever the 30 
father permitted, but that did not often happen, and how 
5 two parties kept within the same horizon, as we did, He, 
bo mercifully permitted it to be so for our consolation, 
*ly knows. I never shall forget the \oo\^ ^Sftv ^\s\&\^ 
*ien the morning light came, we used \o £$.?& ^o\>x \^ ■» 
a- the stormy waters, for the otYiex Wa\. ^^ ^^ 
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parted company for seventy-two hours, and w 
them to have gone down, as they did us. T 
both sides when we came within view of one anot 
had something in a manner Divine in it; each v 

5 getful of individual suffering, in tears of delight 
pathy for the people in the other boat. 

I have been wanting to get round to the ind 
personal part of my subject, as I call it, and the 
incident puts me in the * right way. The pat 

10 good disposition aboard of us, was wonderful, 
surprised by it in the women; for all men born 
know what great qualities they will show when 
but, I own I was a little surprised by it in some o 
Among one-and-thirty people assembled at tr 

is times, there will usually, I should say, be two oi 
certain tempers. I knew that I had more than 
temper with me among my own people, for I h 
those for the Long-boat that I might have them 
eye. But, they softened under their misery, an 

20 considerate of the ladies, and as compassionate ol 
as the best among us, or among men — they coul< 
been more so. I heard scarcely any complain 
party lying down would moan a good deal in t 
and I would often notice a man — not alwavs 

25 man, it is to be understood, but nearly all of tl: 
time or other — sitting moaning at his oar, or in 
as he looked mistily over the sea. When it^happ 
long before I could catch his eye, he would go oi 
all the time in the dismalest manner; but when 

30 met, he would brighten and leave off. I aim 

got the impression that he did not know w 

he had been making, but that he thoiigfit he 

humming a tune. 

Our sufferings from co\d awA n\~vA w w^ ^ ^ 

** our sufferings from Viungex. \se \xvKi\a%Q& ' 

« warm ; but, I doubt \i awy we eW vw 
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warm for five minutes together; and the shivering, am 
■battering nf teeth, were sad to hear. The child crie< 
le at first for her lost playfellow, (he Golden Mary; but 
ly ever whimpered afterwards; and when the state c' 
veather made it possible, she used now and ther 

up in the arms of some of us, to look over the ; 
i Steadiman's boat. I see the golden hair and the 
cent face now, between me and the driving clouds, 
an angel going to fly away. 

happened on the second day, towards night, that 
. Atherfieid, in getting little Lucy to sleep, sang her n 
:. She had a soft, melodious voice, and when she had 
hed it, our people up and begged for another. She 
; them another, and after it hat! fallen dark ended with 
Evening Hymn. From lhat time, whenever anything ' 
d be heard above the sea ami wind, and while she hud 
voice left, nothing would serve the people but that she 
dd sing at sunset. She always did, and always emh-d 

ttbe Evening Hymn. We mostly took up the lasl 
and shed tears when it was done, but not miserably. 
Liid b prayer night and morning, also, when the weather 
ved of it. 

welve nights and eleven days we had been driving ii 
t>oat, w-hen old Mr. Marx began to be delirious, and b 
sut to me to throw die gold overboard or H would sml 
md we should all be lost. For days past the ehild ha. 
i declining, and that was the great cause of his wild- 
. He had been over and over again shrieking out !■ 
ogive her all ihe remaining incut, to give her all the n 
ling rum, to save her at any cost, or we should all be M 
ed. At this time, she lay in her mother's arms al my 
One of her little hands was almost always creepinj 
it her mother's neck or chin. I had watched the W 
if the Utile hand, and I knew it wasneavV) w«x. 

a cries were so discordant \n\v\y \Vffiov*<:i a - 
i)d submission, that I called out to \\\m. "m aa *»«^ 
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voice, unless he held his peace on the instant, I would < 
him to be knocked on the head and thrown overlx 
He was mute then, until the child died, very peaceful! 
hour af terwards : which was known to all in the boat b 
* mother's breaking out into lamentations for the first 
since the wreck — for, she had great fortitude and 
stancy, though she was a little gentle woman. Old 
Rarx then became quite ungovernable, tearing what 
he had on him, raging in imprecations, and calling t 

10 that if I had thrown the gold overboard (always the 
with him!) I might have saved the child. "And i 
says he, in a terrible voice, "we shall founder, and all 
the Devil, for our sins will sink us, when we have no 
cent child to bear us up!" We so discovered with ai 

15 ment, that this old wretch had only cared for the life < 
pretty little creature dear to all of us, because of tl 
fluence he superstitiously hoped she might have in pr 
ing him! Altogether it was too much for the sm: 
armourer, who was sitting next the old man, to bear. 

20 took him by the throat and rolled him under the th 
where he lay still enough for hours afterwards. 

All that thirteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, lying acre 
knees as I kept the helm, comforted and support* 
poor mother. Her child, covered with a pea-jacl 

25 mine, lay in her lap. It troubled me all night to thin 
there was no Prayer-Book among us, and that I 
remember but verv few of the exact words of the buri; 
vice. When I stood up at broad day, all knew wh* 
going to be done, and I noticed that my poor fellows 

30 the motion of uncovering their heads, though their 
had been stark bare to the sky and sea for many a 
hour. There was a long heavy swell on, but othen 
was a fair morning, and there were broad fields of su 
on the waves in the east. I said wo more than thi; 

f am the .Resurrection and \\\e IXte, ^v^v <&&\jk 
•feed the daughter of JaiTus \\\e x\A«, mA«kA 
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I but slept. He raised the widow's son. He 
imself, and was seen of many. He loved little 

saying, Suffer them to come unto Me and rebuke 
>t, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. In his 
ly friends, and committed to His merciful good- 5 
With those words I laid my rough face softly on 
d little forehead, and buried the Golden Lucy in 
5 of the Golden Mary. 

g had it on my mind to relate the end of this dear 
Id, I have omitted something from its exact place, 10 
will supply here. It will come quite as well here 
lere else, 
ieing that if the boat lived through the stormy 

the time must come, and soon come, when we 
lave absolutely no morsel to eat, I had one mo- 15 

point often in my thoughts. Although I had, 
fore that, fully satisfied myself that the instances 
1 human beings in the last distress have fed upon 
ler, are exceedingly few, and have very seldom 
if ever) occurred when the people in distress, how- 20 
adful their extremity, have been accustomed to 
3 forbearance and restraint; I say, though I had 
ore quite satisfied my mind on this topic, I felt 

whether there might not have been in former 
ne harm and danger from keeping it out of sight 25 
ending not to think of it. I felt doubtful whether 
nds, growing weak with fasting and exposure and 
;uch a terrific idea to dwell upon in secret, might 
lify it until it got to have an awful attraction about 
5 was not a new thought of mine, for it had grown 30 
ly reading. However, it came over me stronger 
ad ever done before — as it had reason for doing — 
>at, and on the fourth day I decided that I would 
t into the light that unformed ieax ^j\v\0a \xv\asx. 
n more or less darkly in every \yram «Kiss , css^>a&« "** 
% as a weans of beguiling \W \\Hie, raAVas^ 205 ** 
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bof*\ I £ave them the best summary in my power of Biy 
voyage of more than three thousand miles, in an open bo 
after the Mutiny uf the Bounty, and of the wonderful pn 
ervatii-»n «»f that boat's crew. They listened throu^K 

5 \\ ith great interest, and I concluded by telling them, th 
in :ny opinion, the happiest circumstance in the wh 
narrative was, that Bligh. who was no delicate man, eiti 
hail <*»lemnly placed it on record therein that he was 9 
and certain that under no conceivable circumstan 

io whatever would that emaciated party, who had gi 
through all the pains of famine, have preyed on one. 
other. I cannot describe the visible relief which I 
spread through the boat, and how the tears stood in ev 
eye. From that time I was as well convinced as H 

is himself that there was no danger, and that this phantom 
anv rate, did not haunt us. 

Now, it was a part of Bligh's experience that when 
]>eople in his boat were most cast down, nothing did A 
so much good as hearing a story told by-one-of their numl 

20 When I mentioned that, I .saw that it struck the gem 
attention as much -as it did mvown, for I had not thou 
of it until I came to it in mv summarv. This was on 
day after Mrs. Atherfield first sang to us. I proposed tl 
whenever the weather would permit, we should have a si 

25 two hours after dinner (I always issued the allowance I h 
mentioned at one o'clock, and called it by that name) 
well as our song at sunset. The proposal was recei 
with a cheerful satisfaction that warmed mv heart wil 
me; and I do not sav too much when I sav that those 

80 periods in the four-and-twenty hours were expected t 
positive pleasure, and were really enjoyed by all hai 
S]M*ftrcs as we soon were, in our bodily wasting, our in 
inations did not perish like the gross flesh upon our bo 
Music and Adventure, two of the ^reat gifts of Provide 

as to mankind, could charm us long, al\ex \W.^%s>\a&\. 
Th<> wind was almost always a£»m*\ ws atom ^\* . 
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y ; and for many days together we could not nearly hold 
r own. We had all varieties of bad weather. We had 
in, hail, srfow, wind, mist, thunder, and lightning. Still 
e boats lived through the heavy seas, and still we perish- 
y people rose and fell with the great waves. 5 

Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty nights and nine- 
sn days, twenty-four nights and twenty-three days. So 
e time went on. Disheartening as I knew that our 
ogress, or want of progress, must be, I never deceived 
em as to my calculations of it. In the first place, I felt 10 
at we were all too near eternity for deceit; in the second 
ace, I knew that if I failed, or died, the man who followed 
e must have a knowledge of the true state of things to 
;gin upon. When I told them at noon, what I reckoned 
i had made or lost, they generally received what I said 15 
a tranquil and resigned manner, and always gratefully 
wards me. It was not unusual at any time of the day for 
me one to burst out weeping loudly without any new 
.use; and, when the burst was over, to calm down a little 
itter than before. I had seen exactly the same thing in a 20 
>use of mourning. 

During the whole of this time, old Mr. Rarx had had his 
s of calling out to me to- throw the gold (always the gold!) 
r erboard, and of heaping violent reproaches upon me for 
>t having saved the child ; but now, the food being all gone, 25 
id I having nothing left to serve out but a bit of coffee- 
irry now and then, he began to be too weak to do this, and 
►nsequently fell silent. Mrs. Atherfield and Miss Cole- 
taw generally lay, each with an arm across one of my 
lees and her head upon it. They never complained at 30 
1- Up to the time of her child's death, Mrs. Atherfield 
*d bound up her own beautiful hair every day; and I took 
irticular notice that this was always before she sang her 
•ng at night, when every one looked siY \\et. ^>\^ ^^ 
*er did it after the loss of her darting; aw&\\^o\k&Vw* ^ 
?/i now all tangled with dirt and we\, V>wV WMfc^N*a» ^*^- 
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shaw was careful of it long after she was, herself, 
would sometimes smooth it down with her weak 
hands. 

We were past mustering a story now; but one day, 

5 about this period, I reverted to the superstition of old M 
Rarx, concerning the Golden Lucy, and told them 
nothing vanished from the eye of God, though mi 
might pass away from the eyes of men. "We were all 
us," says I, "children once; and our baby feet have stroll 

10 in green woods ashore; and our baby hands have gathei 
. flowers in gardens, where the birds were singing, 
children that we were, are not lost to the great knowk 
of our Creator. Those innocent creatures will appear 
us before Him, and plead for us. What we were in 

is best time of our generous youth will arise and go with 
too. The purest part of our lives will not desert us at 
pass to which all of us here present are gliding. What 
were then, will be as much in existence before Him, 
what we are now." They were no less comforted by 

30 consideration, than I was myself; and Miss Coleshaw,] 
drawing my ear nearer to her lips, said, "Captain Rave 
der, I was on my way to marry a disgraced and broken dm 
whom I dearly loved when he was honourable and 
Your words seem to have come out of my own poor heart" 

25 She pressed my hand upon it, smiling. 

Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days. We were 
no want of rain-water, but we had nothing else, 
yet, even now, I never turned my eyes on a waking face bri] 
it tried to brighten before mine. O, what a thing it is, in i 

so time of danger and in the presence of death, the shining 1 
a face upon a face ! I have heard it broached that ordeflj 
should be given in great new ships by electric telegraph. 
admire machinery as much as aw^ xaaxv, wad am as tb« 
ful to it as any man can be icrc \\Yva\. \\. te^\w ^ ^ 

f * will never be a substitute iox Wi* to* * *m^v^ N 
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in it, encouraging another man to be brave and true. 
*r try it for that. It will break down like a straw. 
low began to remark certain changes in myself which 
1 not like. They caused me much disquiet. I often 
the Golden Lucv in the air above the boat. I often 5 
her I have spoken of before, sitting beside me. I saw 
Golden Mary go down, as she really had gone down, 
Lty times in a day. And yet the sea was mostly, to my 
king, not sea neither, but moving country and ex- 
rdinary mountainous regions, the like of which have 10 
t been beheld. I felt it time to leave my last words 
rding John Steadiman, in case any lips should last out 
speat them to any living ears. I said that John had 
me (as he had on deck) that he had sung out "Breakers 
d!" the instant they were audible, and had tried to 15 
* ship, but she struck before it could be done. (His 

1 dare say, had made my dream.) I said that the 
tmstances were altogether without warning, and out of 

course that could have been guarded against; that 
ame loss would have happened if I had been in charge ; 20 
that John was not to blame, but from first to last had 
; his duty nobly, like the man he was. I tried to write 
>wn in my pocket-book, but could make no words, 
gh I knew what the words were that I wanted to 
e. When it had come to that, her hands — though 25 
tfas dead so long — laid me down gently in the bottom 
le boat, and she and the Golden Lucy swung me to 
». 

2 that folbws, was written by John Steadiman, Chief 

?.• 30 

a the twenty-sixth day after the foundering of the 
len Mary at sea, I, John Steadiman, was sitting in m^ 
J in the stern-sheets of the Surf-boa\, wVJcv \\\s>\ *wsfc 
%h left in me to steer— that is to say , vcVfcv xsv^ ^** 
ed, wide-awake, over the bows oi tYve \>osv\, *sv& ^3 
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brains fast asleep and dreaming — when I was 
upon a sudden by our second mate, Mr. William 

"Let me take a spell in your place/' says he. "Andl 
you out for the Ix>ng-boat astern. The last time 

5 rose on the crest of a wave, I thought I made out a sig 
flying aboard her." 

We shifted our places, clumsily and slowly enough,! 
we were both of us weak and dazed with wet, cold, 
hunger. I waited some time, watching the heavy 

10 astern, before the Long-boat rose atop of one of 
at the same time with us. At last, she was heaved 
for a moment well in view, and there, sure enough, 
the signal flying aboard of her — a strip of rag of some! 
rigged to an oar, and hoisted in her bows. 

15 "What does it mean ?" says Rames to me in a quave 
trembling sort of voice, "Do they signal a sail in si| 
"Hush, for God's sake!" says I, clapping my 
over his mouth. "Don't let the people hear you. 
all go mad together if we mislead them about that 

20 Wait a bit, till I have another look at it." 

I held on by him, for he had set me all of a 
with his notion of a sail in sight, and watched for the 
boat again. Up she rose on the top of another roller, 
made out the signal clearly, that second time, and 

25 that it was rigged half-mast high. 

"Rames," says I, "it's a signal of distress. Pass 
word forward to keep her before the sea, and no 
We must get the Long-boat within hailing distance of' 
as soon as possible." 

80 I dropped down into my old place at the tiller wit 
another word — for the thought went through me 
knife that something had happened to Captain Ravel 
I should consider myself unworthy to write another 
°' this statement, if I had x\o\ made uo. my mind to 
*he truth, the whole trw\\\, and no\&«^ \s>\\. W 
f aiust, therefore, confess \Aa\nYj ^\«w ,Vsi^ 
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my heart sank within Hie. This weakness on my 
ivas produced in some degree, as I take it, by the 
tatfstisg effects of previous anxiety and grief. 
Cur provisions — if 1 may give that name to what we 
I left — were reduced to the rind of one lemon am! about l 
lupfc of bandsfull of coffee-berries. Besides these great 
tresses, caused by the death, the danger, and the suffer- 
Bmong my crew and passengers, I had had a little 
tress of my own to shake me still more, in the death 
the child whom I had got to he very fond of on the m 
"age out — so fond that 1 was secretly a little jealous of 
being taken in the Long-boat instead of mine when 
ship foundered. It used to be a great comfort to me, 
I 1 think to those with me also, after we had seen the 
of the Golden Mary, to see the Golden Lucy, held ' r < 
y the men in the Long-boat, when the weather allowed 
as the best and brightest sight they hail to show. She 
ki'd. at the distance we saw her from, almost like a 
e white bird in the air. To miss her fur the first time, 
■n the weather hilled a little again, and we all looked ai 
fur our white bird and looked in vain, was a sore 
.ppoinlment. To see the men's heads bowed down and 
captain's hand pointing into the sea when we hailed 
Long-boat, a few days after, gave me as heaw a shock 
as sharp a pang of heartache to bear as ever 1 reniein- 35 
suffering in all my life. I only mention these things 
low that if I did L'ive way a hide at first, under the dread 
: our captain was lost to us, it was not without having 
ii a good deal shaken beforehand by more trials of One 
or another than often Fall to one man's share. au 

had got over the choking in my throat with the help 
drop of water, and had steadied my mind strain so as 
ic prepared against the worst, when 1 heard the hail 
rd help the poor fellows, how we&V. W sovrnftsftSi — 
Surf-boat, ahoy!" . ** 

Ipoked up, and there were out comvamw 
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fortune tossing abreast of us; not so near that we o 
make out the features of any of them, but near eno 
with some exertion for people in our condition, to n 
their voices heard in the intervals when the wind 
5 weakest. 

I answered the hail, and waited a bit, and heard notf 
and then sung out the captain's name. The voice 
replied did not sound like his; the words that reache 
were: 
10 "Chief mate wanted on board!" 

Every man of my crew knew what that meant as 

as I did. As second officer in command, there coulc 

but one reason for wanting me on board the Long-l 

A groan went all round us, and my men looked da 

15 in each other's faces, and whispered under their bres 

"The captain is dead!" 

I commanded them to be silent, and not to make 
sure of bad news, at such a pass as things had now c 
to with us. Then, hailing the Long-boat, I signified tl 
ao was ready to go on board when the weather would lei 
— stopped a bit to draw a good long breath — and 
called out as loud as I could the dreadful question : 
"Is the captain dead ?" 

The black figures of three or four men in the after- 
25 of the Ixmg-boat all stooped down together as my \ 
reached them. They were lost to view for about a min 
then appeared again — one man among them was 
up on his feet by the rest, and he hailed back the ble 
words (a very faint hope went a very long way with pe 
30 in our desperate situation): "Not yet!" 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, when 

knew that our captain, though unfitted for duty, was 

lost to us, it is not in words — at least, not in such w< 

as a man like me can commawd — \.o express. I did 

***** *o cheer the men by teWmg ftvrav %\W\ *. ^ 

t we were not as badYv oft \e\ *.* ^VWA* 
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d then commtmieated what instructions i had to give, 

William Ranies, who was to be left in command in my 
when I took charge of the f,i>ng-boat. After that, 
was nothing to be done, but to wail for the chance 

the wind dropping al sunset, and the sea going down s 
wards, so as to enable our weak crews to lay the two 

;its alongside of each other, without undue risk — or, 
put it plainer, without saddling ourselves with the 

eessity for any extraordinary exertion of strength or 
rill. Both ihe one and the other bad new been starved "J 

I of us for days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly dropped, but the sea, which 

i| been running high for so long a time past, book hours 
t that before ii showed any signs of getting U< rest. 
■ moon was shining, the- sky whs wonderfully dear, and >* 
wild not have been, according to my calculations, far 
midnight, when the long, slow, regular swell of the 
uing ocean fairly set in, and 1 took the responsibility of 
ening the distance between the Long-boat and ow- 
es. IB 
t was, I dare say, a delusion of mine; but I thought 1 
never seen the moon shine so white and ghastly any- 
■re, either at sea or on land, as she shone that night 
le we were approaching our companions in misery, 
■■ii there was not much more than a boafa length a 
wn us, and the white light streamed cold and clear 
r all our faces, both crews rested on their oars with 
great shudder, and stared over the gunwale of either 
I, panic-stricken at the first sight of each other. 
Any lives lost among you?" I asked, in the midst of no 
t frightful silence. 

n he men in the Long-boat huddled together like -I p 

.he sound of mv voice. 

Pone yet, but the child, thanks be to God?.' mctw\ 

among them. "• 

ind at the sound of his voice, att mv men Ao** 3 * 
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together like the men in the Long-boat. I was afraid 
to let the horror produced by our first meeting at close 
quarters after the dreadful changes that wet, cold, and 
famine had produced, last one moment longer than could 
6 \ye helped; so, without giving time for any more questions 
and answers, I commanded the men to lav the two boats 
close alongside of each other. When I rose up and 
committed the tiller to the hands of Rames, all my poor |j 
fellows raised their white faces imploringly to niine.|j 

10 "Don't leave us, sir," they said, "don't leave us." "Ilj 
leave you," says I, "under the command and the guidan«|j 
of Mr. William Rames, as good a sailor as I am, and as 
trusty and kind a man as ever stepped. Do your dutfL 
by him, as you have done it by me; and remember to the |^ 

* 5 last, that while there is life there is hope. God bless aal 
help you all !" With those words I collected what strengtfc 
I had left, and caught at two arms that were held out 
me, and so got from the stern-sheets of one boat into 
stern-sheets of the other. 

20 "Mind where you step, sir," whispered one of the 
who had helped me into the Long-boat. I looked dowi| 
as he spoke. Three figures were huddled up below 
with the moonshine falling on them in ragged st 
through the gaps between the men standing or si 

25 above them. The first face I made out was the face 
Miss Coleshaw, her eyes were wide open and fixed on 
She seemed still to keep her senses, and, by the alte 
parting and closing of her lips, to be trying to s 
but I could not hear that she uttered a single word. 

30 her shoulder rested the head of Mrs. Atherfield. 

mother of our poor little Golden Lucy must, I U— » 
have been dreaming of the child she had lost; for th^j 
was a faint smile just ruffling the white stillness of herfi 
when I Grst saw it turned uy^w&Td, with peaceful el 
*6 eyes towards the heavens. ¥tow\ \\et, \ Vxta& 

a little, and there, with Vi\s YveaA ow \\et \ssfc, wk 
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ie of her hands resting tenderly on his cheek — there lay 
ie captain, to whose help and guidance, up to this miser- 
>le time, we had never looked in vain, — there, worn out 

last in our service, and for our sakes, lay the best and 
•avest man of all our company. I stole my hand in s 
sntly through his clothes and laid it on his heart, and 
It a little feeble warmth over it, though my cold dulled 
xich could not detect even the faintest beating. The two 
en in the stern-sheets with me, noticing what I was 
>ing — knowing I loved him like a brother — and seeing, 10 
suppose, more distress in my face than I myself was 
nscious of its showing, lost command over themselves 
together, and burst into a piteous moaning; sobbing 
aaentation over him. One of the two drew aside a 
cket from his feet, and showed me that they were bare, 15 
oept where a wet, ragged strip of stocking still clung 

one of them. When the ship struck the Iceberg, he 
d run on deck leaving his shoes in his cabin. All 
rough the voyage in the boat his feet had been unpro- 
Med; and not a soul had discovered it until he dropped! 20 
t long as he could keep his eyes open, the very look of 
am had cheered the men, and comforted and upheld 
a women. Not one living creature in the boat, with 
y sense about him, but had felt the good influence of 
at brave man in one way or another. Not one but had 25 
ard him, over and over again, give the credit to others 
Uch was due only to himself; praising this man for 
•tience, and thanking that man for help, when the 
tience and the help had really and truly, as to the best 
*t or both, come only from him. All this, and much 30 
:>re, I heard pouring confusedly from the men's lips 
lile they crouched down, sobbing and crying over 
eir commander, and wrapping the jacket *d.s vsvs,w\\V^ 
d tenderly as they could over his co\A. ieeX.. \v ^^^ 
my heart to check them; but I knew \Y\a\. \l ^\^\^^«^V 
spirit spread any further, all cYiauce oi \LW\?va% ^^ x 
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any last sparks of hope and resolution among the boat's 
company would be lost for ever. Accordingly I sent 
themNx) their places, spoke a few encouraging words to the 
men forward, promising to serve out, when the morning 

5 came, as much as I dared, of any eatable thing left in the 
lockers ; called to Rames, in my old boat, to keep as near 
us as he safely could; drew the garments and coverings 
of the two poor suffering women more closely about them; 
and, with a secret prayer to be directed for the best in 

10 bearing the awful responsibility now laid on my shoulders 
took my captain's vacant place at the helm of the Long- 
boat. 

This, as well as I can tell it, is the full and true account 
of how I came to be placed in charge of the lost passengers 

15 and crew of the Golden Mary, on the morning of 
twenty-seventh day after the ship struck the Iceberg, 
foundered at sea. 



k 
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When tin 1 sun rose on the twenty-seventh day of our 

aliuniiy, the first question Unit I secretly Linked myself 
iis, How many more mornings* will the s ton test of us 
ve to sec? I hail kepi counl, ever since we took to the 
pats, of the days of the week; and I knew that we bad 5 
oiv arrived al another Thursday. Judging hy my own 

sensations (and I lielieve ] had as much strength left as 
le best man among ns), I came to tlie conclusion that, 
nless the mercy of Providence inler]>osed to effect our 
eliverance, not one of our company could hope to see 10 
nother morning alter the morning of Sunday. 
Two discoveries that I made— after redeeming my 

>rumise overnight, to serve out with the morning whatever 
Btable thing I could find—helped to confirm me in my 
loomy view of our future prospects. In the first place. 16 
"hen the few coffee-berries left, together with a small 
1 Iowa nee of water, bad been shared all round, I found 
n examining the lockers that not one grain of provision 
■iiiaincd, fore or aft, in any part of the boat, and that 
ur stock of fresh water was reduced to not much more so 
lan would fill a wine-bottle. In the second place, after 
M berries had been shaved, and the water equally divided, 
noticed that the sustenance th.ua administered produced 
9 effect whatever, even of the most momentary kind, 
n raising the spirits of the passengers (excepting in one 13 
ftaej or in rallying the strength of the crew. The ex- 
Bptiorj was Mr. Rarx. This tough and ^twvVs OA^smss 
'fined to wake up from the trance \\e \v.v\V\\\\\vl wsVw*- 
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when the smell of the berries and water was under 1 
He swallowed his share with a gulp that many a 
and better man in the boat might have envied; ai 
maundering on to himself afterwards, as if he 
5 a new lease of life. He fancied now that he was 
a gold-mine, all by himself, and going down 
straight through the earth at the rate of thirty < 
miles an hour. "Leave me alone," says he, "lc 
alone. The lower I go, the richer I get. Down 

10 down, down, down, down, till I burst out at the ot 
of the world in a shower of gold !" So he went on, 
feebly with his heels from time to time against the 
of the boat. 

But, as for all the rest, it was a pitiful and c 

is sight to see of how little use their last shadow of 
was to them. I myself attended, before anybody < 
served, to the two poor women. Miss Coleshav 
her head faintly, and pointed to her throat, when I 
her the few berries that fell to her share. I made 

20 to crush them up fine and mix them with a * little 
and got her to swallow that miserable drop of dri] 
the greatest difficulty. When it was down there c 
change for the better over her face. Nor did she ] 
for so much as a moment, the capacity to spea 

25 in a whisper. I next tried Mrs. Atherfield. It w 
to wake her out of the half-swooning, half-sleepi: 
dition in which she lay, — and harder still to get her 
her lips when I put the tin-cup to .them. When 
at last prevailed on her to swallow her allowan 

80 shut her eyes again, and fell back into her old p 
I saw her lips moving; and, putting my ear close t< 
caught some of the words she was murmuring to 
She was still dreaming of the Golden Lucy. She ; 
child were walking somewhere by the banks of 
* at the time the buttercups -axe ov\\. TW V^<&& 

wtw gathering the buttercups, imd mto^W^W 
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out of them, in imitation of the chain that her 
iher wore. They were earning it little basket with 
and Were going to dine together in a great hollow 
"rowing on the hanks of the take. To get this pretty 

tnre painted on one's mind aa T got it, while listening s 

poor mother's broken words, and then to look up 

luiggard faces nt the men in the boat, and M the 

■ an rolling all round os, was such b change from 
!o reality as it hits fallen, I hope, to few men's lots 
faerience, to 

[y next thought, when 1 had done my best for the 
i'-ii. «as for the captain. 1 was free to risk losing my 
share of water, if I pleased, so 1 tried, before tasting 
r self, to get a little between his lips: but his teeth were 
clenched, and I had neither strength our .skill to open ts 

The faint warmth still remained, thank God, over 
icarl — but, in all oilier respects he lay beneath us like a 
man. In covering him up again as comfortably as 
lid, I found a hit »f paper crunched in one of his hands, 
took it out. There was sonic writing on it, but not a •« 
id was readable. I suppose, poor fellow, that he had 
trying to write some last instructions fur me, jusi 
the dropped at his post. If they had been ever so 
in read, they would have been of no use now. To 
instructions we must have had some power to shape is 
at's course in a given direction — and this, which wo 
h'cii gradually losing for some days pas), we had now 

JUagether. 

ped that the serving mil of Ihe refreshment 
have put a little modicum of strength into the arm-; so 
men at the oars; but as 1 have hinted, diis hope 
out to be perfectly fruitless. Our last mockery of 
_), which had done nothing for the passengers, did 
ing either for the crew— except to aggravate \V, 
jer in the men who were still strong vvw>vv»\\ to te& '■"- 
Whiiv the weather held moderate, VX w«swA* 
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much consequence if one or two of the rowers kept <l 
ping, in turn, into a kind of faint sleep over their • 
But if it came on to blow again (and we could expect i 
ing els^ in those seas and at that time of the year), hew 
5 I to steer, when the blades of the oars were out of the v 
ten times as often as they were in ? The lives which w 
undergone such suffering to preserve would have beei 
in an instant by the swamping of the boat, if the wine 
risen on the morning of Thursday, and had caugl 

10 trying to row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the weather held mi 
ately fine, to hoist the best substitute for a sail tha 
could produce, and to drive before the wind, on the ch 
(the last we had hope for) of a ship picking us up. \Y< 

15 only continued to use the oars up to this time in ord 
keep the course which the captain had pointed oi 
likeliest to bring us near the land. Sailing had beei 
of the question from the first, the masts and suits of 
belonging to each boat having been out of them a 

20 time of the wreck, and having gone down with the 
This was an accident which there was no need to de[ 
for we were too crowded from the first to admit of ham 
the boats properly, under their regular press of sail, in 
thing like rough weather. 

25 Having made up my mind on what it was necessary I 
I addressed the men, and told them that any notio 
holding longer on our course with the oars was manif 
out of the question, and dangerous to all on board, as 
own common sense might tell them, in the state to v 

30 the stoutest arms among us were now reduced. 1 
looked round on each other as I said that, each i 
seeming to think his neighbour weaker than himseli 
went on, and told them that we must take advantage of 
present glimpse of moderate weather, and hoist the 
85 sail we could set up, and dnve \>fclore ^^ ^\\A/\x\^l 
that it might please God to dwscV \x* \xv ^ ^«n ^ 
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■loir il wns too late. "Our only chance, iny men," 
in conclusion, "is the chance of being picked up; 
these desolate sens one point of the compass is just 
ly ii point for our necessities as another. Half of 
ep the bout before the sea, the other half bring out 
lives, and do as 1 tell you." The prospect of being 
J from the oars struck the wandering attention of 
n directly; and they said, "Ay, ay, sir!" with some- 
ks a faint reflection of their former readiness, when 
■d ship was under their feet, am! the mess-cans were 
illi plenty of wholesome fowl. 

oka to Captain Havender's forethought in prnvid- 
:h boats with u coil of rope, we had our lashings, 
t means of making what rigging was wanted, ready 
[. One of the oars was made fast to the thwart, and is 
ayed fore and aft, for a mast. A large pilot-coat 
wore was spread; enough of sail for us. The only 
Iv that puzzled me was occasioned by the necessity 
ing a yard. The men tried to tear up one of the 
:, but were not strong enough, My own knife had 3d 
•oken in the attempt to split a bit of plank for them, 
rea almost at iny wit's cud, when i luckily thought 
ching the captain's pockets, fur his knife. 1 found 
ie large knife of Sheffield manufacture, with plenty 
es, and a small saw among them. With this we 
. shift to saw off about a third of another oar; and 
ie difficulty was conquered; and we got my pilotr 
listed on our jury-mast, and rigged it as nigh as we 
j the fashion of a lug-sail. 

1 looked anxiously towards the Surf-boat, while we 
igging our mast, and observed, with a feeling of 
sliuf, that the men in her — as soon as they disco v- 
hat we were about — were wise enough to follow 

riple. They got on faster than we d\<\.',\jevMj,\ss» 
for room to turn round in. We. sefc owe o&a tfe ' 
s possible about the sumo time; andi.t , W8i»-«<i&.Vvft 
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both boats that we finished our work when we did. 
noon the wind began to rise again to a stiff breeze, v 
s'mmi knocked up a heavy, tumbling sea. We ( 
before it in a direction North by East, keeping wondei 
a dry, considering all things. The mast stood well; 
the sail, small as it was, did good service in steadyin 
boat and lifting her easily over the seas. I felt the 
after the loss of my coat, but not so badly as I had fe 
for the two men who were with me in the stern-sl 

10 sat as close as they could on either side of me, and hi 
with the warmth of their own bodies to keep the warn 
mine. Forward, I told off half a dozen of the most 1 
worthy of the men who could still muster strength en 
to keep their eyes open, to set a watch, turn and turn a 

15 on our frail rigging. The wind was steadily increa 

and if any accident happened to our mast the chj 

were that the boat would broach-to, and that every o 

us would go to the bottom. 

So we drove on — all through that day — somel 

30 catching sight of the Surf-boat a little ahead of us — s 
times losing her altogether in the scud. How little 
frail how very different to the kind of boat that I 
expected to see, she looked to my eyes now that I wa 
of her, and saw what she showed like on the waters fo 

25 first time! But to return to the Long-boat. The ^ 
on the rigging was relieved every two hours, and a 
same regular periods all the brightest eyes left am( 
us looked out for the smallest vestige of a sail in view, 
looked in vain. Among the passengers, nothing happ 

30 in the way of a change — except that Miss Cole 
seemed to grow fainter, and that Mrs. Atherfield got 
less, as if she were waking out of her long dream a 
the Golden Lucy. 

It got on towards sunset. The wind was rising to r 
35 gale. The clouds, which had beexv Yukin^ *y\ w «* the 
anient since noon, were \\it\ng to \Y\e^<s3tow*x&, «&£ 
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re, ove* the horizon line of the ocean, ;i long strip 

■, pale, greenish sky, overhung bj B cloud-bank, 
■egged edges were tipped with burning crimson by 
I did Bo) like the look of tin- night, and, keep- 
n- I was, in ike forward part of die boat) I helped 
i t<> ease die strain off our mast, by lowering the 
iiili- ami taking a pull on the sheet, so as to present 
iml a smaller surface even of our small -nil. Not 
wild look of the weather, and the precautions we 
iking against die chance of a gale rising in die 
and being, furthermore, as I believe, staggered 
minds by tbe death that had taken place among 
three of llie passengers siruggleil up in the bottom 
mi;iI. clasped their arms around uie as if they were 
lg men already, and hoarsely clamoured for a last 
f water, before the storm rose and sent us all to 
em. 

er you shall have," T said, "when I think the time 
is to serve it out. The time has not come yet." 
er, pray!" they all three groaned together. Two 20 
issengers who were aslivp, woke up, and joined the 

ice!" I said. "There are not two spoonfuls of 
ater left for each man in the boat. 1 shall wait 
;iurs more for the chance of rain before I serve that as 
Hence, and drop back to your niaeesi" 

[et go of me, 'but clamoured weakly for water still; 
s lime, tbe voices of some of the crew joined them, 
moment, to my great alarm (For 1 thought they were 
lad and turning violent against me), t was seized au 
he neck by one of the men, who had been standing 
ling on by the mast, and looking out steadily to the 
;ward. 
led niv right hand to fret- myself; but before I 

him, the sight of the man's iace c\.uae. \« wwsw % 
r drop my ami again. There v.as a s\»'«%*, 
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breathless, frantic joy in it, that made all the bloc 
veins stand still in a moment. 

"Out with it!" I said. "Man alive, out wit! 

God's sake!" 

5 His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, hea\ 

but he could not utter a word. For a moment he 

the mast (tightening his hold on me with the otl 

and pointed out westward — t\ien slid heavily do\ 

the thwart behind us. 

10 I looked westward, and saw that one of the t\ 

worthy men whom I had left at the helm was on 

looking out westward, too. As the boat rose, I 1 

eyes on the strip of clear greenish sky in the west 

the bright line of the sea just under it. The boa 

15 again before I could see anything. I squeezed m 

together to get the water out of them, and when 

again looked straight into the middle of the bri 

line. My heart bounded as if it would choke 

tongue felt like a cinder in my mouth — my kn< 

20 way under me — I dropped down on to the thw 

sobbed out, with a great effort, as if I had been d 

weeks before, and had only that instant found mv 

"A sail! a sail!" 

The words were instantly echoed by the man in tl 
23 sheets. 

"Sail, ho!" he screeches out, turning round on 
swinging his arms about his head like a madman. 

This made three of our companv who had seen 

already, and that one fact was sufficient to rer 

30 dread lest our eyes might have been deceiving u 

great fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 

might come to some serious harm through the e 

joy among the people; that is to say, among sue! 

people as still had the sense to feel and the stre 

35 express what they felt. I im\sl m\m\\wwj «v^ 

+*on, after confessing thai Y \o*V w^m^ «* 
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mgelher on the discovery of ihe sail, that I was (he first 

in set the example of self-control. I was in a manner 

^?ed to this by the crew frantically entreating me to lay- 

«jnti! we could make out what Bourse ihe ship was steer- 

J — a proceeding which, with the sea then running, With < 

s heavy lading of the boat, and with such feeble substi- 

rs for mast and sail as wc possessed, iriusl have Ix'cn 

nded with total destruction to us all. I tried to remind 

mm of this, bill they jvereinsucha transport — hugging 

a other round the neck, am! crying and laughing all in to 

reulh— that they were not fit lo listen to reason. Ac- 

"dingly, I myself went to the helm again, am! chose 

iiest of my two men in the after-part of the boat: 

ird over the sheet, with in -si ructions to use force 

arc, towards any one who stretched out a left US is 

to it. The wind was rising every miuiilc, am! we 
nothing for it but to scud, anil lie thankful to ' rod's 
■y thai we had sea-room to do it in. 
t will be dark in an hour's time, sir," says the man left 
r with me when I took die helm again. "We have no 20 
to show. The ship will pass us in Hie night. Lay-to, 
For the love of Heaven, give us all a chance, and lay- 
says he, and goes down on his knees before me, 
his hands. 

n!"saysl. "Lay-to. undera coat! Lay-to, in a i» 
like this, with the wind getting up to a gale! A seaman 
fou talk in that way! Who have I got along here with 
Sailors who know their craft, or a pack of 'l<>itg- 
; lubbers, who oughl to be turned ailril't in a ferry-boat 
pond?" My heart was heavy enough, God knows, 30 
[ spoke out as loud as 1 could, in that light way. to try 
shame the men back to their proper senses. I sue- 
ial at least in restoring silence; and that was some- 
I in such a condition as ours. 

'■. next anxiety was to know if the men u\ vW ">\vA-\w«\ 
igltld the .mi! tu the westward. S\\e was sfiKk &*«- 
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ing ahead of us, and the first time I saw her rise oi 
waves, I made out a signal on board — a strip of cloth fasi 
to a boat-hook. I ordered the man by my side to reti 
with his jacket tied on to the end of the oar; being an 

s to see whether his agitation had calmed down and lef 

fit for his duty again. He followed my direction sfe 

and when he got his jacket on again, asked me to pi 

him for losing his self-command, in a quiet, altered 

I shook hands with him, and gave him the hell 

10 proof that my confidence was restored; then stood u] 
turned my face to the westward once again. I lookec 
into the belt of clear sky, which was narrowing alrea 
the cloud-bank above sank over it. I looked with a 
heart and soul and strength. It was only when mj 

is could stand the strain on them no longer, that I gave ii 
sat down again by the tiller. If I had not been supp 
by a firm trust in the mercy of Providence, which hac 
served us thus far, I am afraid I should have abanc 
myself at that trying time to downright hopeless, sp 

20 less despair. 

It would not express much to any but seafaring re 
if I mentioned the number of leagues off that Iconsi 
the ship to be. I shall give a better idea of the terribl 
tance there was between us, when I say that no landsi 

23 eye could have made her out at all, and that none 
sailors could have seen her but for the bright openi 
the sky, which made even a speck on the waters visil 
a mariner's experienced sight all that weary' waj 
When I have said this, I have said enough to rem 

so plain to every man's understanding that it was a 
impossibility to make out what course the ship was ste 
seeing that we had no chance of keeping her in view a 
closing time of day for more than another half-hoi 
most. There she was, astern to leeward of us; and 
35 were we, driving for our lives before \hfe m\A, ^*i 
means of kindling a light thai we \m$\lYv*.\^ ^ss? 
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-ing our ship wetted through long ago — with no 
re as signals of distress in the darkness— and 
■■<■, if the wind shifted, but siill to send in any direction 

•hieh il might please to drive us. Supposing, even at 
best, that the ship was steering on our course, and 
d overhaul us in the night, what chance had we of 

dng our position known to her in the darkness? Truly 
at it anyhow we might from our poor mortal point of 
, our prospect ni' deliverance seemed to be of the most 

rly hopeless kind that il is possible to conceive. 
le men felt this bitterly, as the cloud-bank dropped to 
verge of the waters, and the sun set redly behind it. 
moaning and lamenting among them was miserable 

ear, when the last speck and phantom of the ship 
shed from view. Some few still swore they saw her 
n there was hardly a flicker of light left in the west, and 
gave up looking out, and dropped down in the boat, 

ny express orders. 1 charged them all solemnly to 
xample of courage to the passengers, and to trust the 
to the infinite wisdom and mercy of the' reator of us all. 

ne murmured, some fell to repeating scraps out of thi 
e and Prayer-Book, some wandered again in their 

ids. This went on till the darkness gathered— then a 
t hush of silcnrv fell drearily over passengers 
the waves and the wind hissed and howled about 
we were tossing in the midst of them, a boat-load 
i.-es already 1 
Vice in the fore-part of the night the clouds overhead 

ted for a little, and let the blessed moonlight down upon 
On the first of those occasions, I myself served out the 10 
drops of fresh water we had left. The two women — 
r suffering creatures! — were past drinking. Miss 
esbaw shivered a little when I moistened her lips with 
water; and Mrs. Atherfield, when \ && fee atatW 
drew her breath with a faint, fluttering si^a.^'Sida"*** «• 

enough to show that she was not &<ea& N-i\. 
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tain still lay as he had lain ever since I got on board 
boat. The others, both passengers and crew, mi 
for the most part to swallow their share of the waterHK' 
men being just sufficiently roused by it to get up on th» v . 

5 knees, while the moonlight lasted, and look about 
over the ocean for a chance of seeing the ship 
When the clouds gathered once more, they crouched 
in their places with a long groan of despair. Hearing 
and dreading the effect of the pitchy darkness (to say n<ri 

10 ing of the fierce wind and sea) on their sinking spirits,] 
resolved to combat their despondency, if it were still 
sible to contend against it, by giving them something! 
do. First telling them that no man could say at what 
of the night the ship (in case she was steering our coi 

16 might forge ahead of us, or how near she might be wl 
she passed, I recommended that all who had the strei 
should join their voices at regular intervals, and shout 
loudest when the boat rose highest on the waves, on 
chance of that cry of distress being borne by the wind wit 

20 in hearing of the watch on board the ship. It is unnc 
sary to say that I knew well how near it was to an absol 
impossibility that this last feeble exertion on our 
could lead to any result. I only proposed it because I 
driven to the end of my resources to keep up the fail 

25 est flicker of spirit mong the men. They received fflj 
proposal with more warmth and readiness than I 
ventured, in their hopeless state, to expect from them, 
to the turn of midnight they resolutely raised their voic 
with me, at intervals of from five to ten minutes, wheneve 

ao the boat was tossed highest on the waves. The windl 
seemed to whirl our weak cries savagely out of our mouttol 
almost before we could utter them. I, sitting astern in tM 
boat, only heard them, as it seemed, for something liketfl 
instant of time. But even that was enough to make m 
86 creep all oyer — the cry was so \ot\otw sxA \*m&\L W 
dreadful sounds I had heard smce v\ve fc»\. *fiw 
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ship, lhat shrill wail of despair — rising on tin- 
, one moment; whirled away the next, into the bli 
t — was the most frightful lhat entered my 
times, even now, when it seems lo he ringing in thi 

hether our first gleam of moonshine fell upon old Mr. 
i, while he was sleeping, and helped to upset his weak 
is altogether, is more than I can say. But, for some 
>n or other, before the clouds parted and lei the light 
i on us for the second time, and while we were driv- 10 
along awfully through the blackest of the night, he 
.-■I in his place, and began rambling aval raving again 
t vehemently than ever. To hear him now, — that is 
v, as well as I could hear him for the wind, — he was 
down in his gold-mine; bill was laden so heavy with is 
uecioua metal that he could not get out, and was in 
al peril of being drowned by the water rising in the 
>m of the shaft. So Ear, his maundering attracted my 
ition disagreeably, and did no more. But when he 
n — if I may say so — to take the name of the dear si 

dead child in vain, and to mix her up with himself 
his miserly greed of gain, I got angry and called to 
men forward to give him a shake and make him 

his tongue. Whether any of them obeyed or not, I 
t know — Mr. Tiar\ went on raving louder than ever. as 

shrill wind was now hardly more shrill than he. 
jwon.' he saw the white frock of our poor little lost pet 
ering in the daylight, at the top of the mine, and he 
imed out to her in a great fright that the gold was 
y, and the water rising fast, ond that she must come so 
n as quick as lightning if she meant to lie in time to 

them. I called again angrily to the men to silence 
; and just as I did so, the clouds began to part for the 
nd lime, and (lie white tip of the moon ^tew n-vkMw. 
"here she is!" screeches Mr. Uarx; &vu\ \ saw \™»V^ « 
:int light, scramble on his knees "m \H« \»^ A **■ 
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boat, and wave a ragged old handkerchief up at 
"Pull him down!" I called out. "Down with 
tie his arms and legs!" 

Of the men who could still move about, not 

5 any attention to me. They were all upon t\ 
again, looking out in the strengthening moonl 
sight of the ship. 

"Quick, Golden Lucy!" screams Mr. Rarx, a 
under the thwarts right forward into the bows ol 

10 "Quick! my darling, my beauty, quick! Th 
heavy, and the water rises fast ! Come down an< 
Golden Lucy! Let all the rest of the world di 
save me! Me! me! me! me!" 

He shouted these last words out at the top of hi 

15 croaking voice, and got on his feet, as I conjee 
the coat we had spread for a sail now hid him 
in the bows of the boat. Not one of the crew s< 
looked round at him, so eagerly were their ey< 
for the ship. The man sitting by me was sunk 

3a sleep. If I had left the helm for a moment in 
and sea, it would have been the death of eve 
us. I shouted desperately to the raving wrel 
down. A screech that seemed to cut the ver 
two answered me. A huge wave tossed the b< 

95 up wildly at the same moment. I looked aside 
as the wash of the great roller swept by us, gl 
a lurid, bluish white in the moonbeams; I lo 
saw, in one second of time, the face of Mr. Rarx 
on the wave, with the foam seething in his ha 

so moon shining in his eyes. Before I could draw 
he was a hundred vards astern of us, and the 
the sea had swallowed him up and had hid 1 
which he had kept all the voyage, from our morta 
for ever. 

^Ws gonel he's drowned^ \ *Wi\sA \ 
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None of them look any notice; uone of them left off 
king out over the ocean for ;i sight of the ship. Nothing 
I could say on the subject of our situation at that 
trful time can, in mv opinion, give such an idea of the 
unity ami tin? (rightfulness of it, as the relation of g 
one fact. I leave it to speak by itself tlie sad and 
locking truth, and pass on gladly to the telling of what 
)pened next, at a later hour of the night, 
After the clouds had shut out the moon again, the 
nd dropped a liltle and shifted a point or two, so as to 10 
*«pc our course nearer to the eastward. How tht: hours 
assed after that, till the dawn came, is more than I can 
The nearer the time of daylight approached the 
completely everything seemed to drop out of my 
nd, except the one thought of where the ship we had sre.ii 1S 
the evening might be, when we looked for her with the 
ruing light. 

ne at last — -that prey, quiet light which was to end 

uncertainty; which was to show us if we were 

ed, or to warn us if we were to prepare for death. ■) 

the first streak in the east, every one of the boat's 
ipanv, except the sleeping and the senseless, roused 
anil looked out in breathless silence ii|»>n die sea. 
ly ami slowly the daylight strengthened, and the 
uirss lulled off farther and farther l>cfore it over the ?s 
.it the waters. The first pale Hush of the sun tiew 
ililing along the paths of light broken through ll"' 
wastes of die eastern clouds. We could look elearly — 
could see Far; ami there, ahead of us — O! merciful, 
itiful providence of GodI— there was the ship! 30 

have honestly owned the truth, and confessed to the 
lan infirmity under suffering i.f myself, my passengers, 
my crew. ] have earned, therefore, as I would fain 
, the right to record it to the credil iw \AV \W.*k 
, the moment they set eyes on \\\e sYlV£, ^wswkA ■»*■ °* 
whok heart in humble' thanks£Yv'\«.& \» *»» ^5^ xw 
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Mercy which had saved them from the very jaws o 
They did not wait for me to bid them do this; t 
it of their own accord, in their own language, fe 
earnestly, with one will and one heart. 
5 We had hardly made the ship out — a fine brij 
hoisting English colours — before we observed tl 
crew suddenly hove her up in the wind. At first ^ 
at a loss to undertand this; but as we drew nea 
discovered that she was getting the Surf-boat (wh 

w kept ahead of us all through the night) alongside 
under the lee bow. Mv men tried to cheer when tl 
their companions in safety, but their weak cries die 
in tears and sobbing. 

In another half-hour we, too, were alongside 

15 brigantine. 

From this point I recollect nothing very dis 
I remember faintly many loud voices and eager f 
I remember fresh strong willing fellows, with a cc 
their cheeks, and a smartness in their movemer 

*> seemed quite preternatural to me at that time, 1 
over us in the rigging of the brigantine, and d: 
down from her sides into our boat; — I remembei 
with my feeble hands to help them in the dime 
perilous task of getting the two poor women a 

96 captain on board; — I remember one dark hair 
of a man swearing that it was enough to break hi: 
and catching me in his arms like a child — and frc 
moment I remember nothing more with the s 
certainty for over a week of time. 

to When I came to my own senses again, in my 

board the brigantine my first inquiries were m 

for my fellow-sufferers. Two — a passenger in the 

boat, and one of the crew of the Surf-boat — had s 

spite of all the care that could be taken of them, 

rest were likely, with time vu\<\ ^\te\\\\wv, \» ^ 

^ those who have been paT\\ev\\a\\x meo&ora 



TC, Mrs. Aiherlield had shown signs of rallying 
i>nest; Miss Colcshaw, who had held out longer 
: exhaustion, was now the slower to recover. Cap- 
avender, though slowly mending, was still not able 
k or to move in his cot without help. The sacrifices 
all which this good man had so nobly undergone, 
y in the boat, but. before thai, when he hud deprived 
f of his natural rest on the dark nights that preceded 
eck of the Golden Mary, had sadly undermined his 
I strength of constitution. lie, the heartiest of a" 
we sailed from England, was now, through his 
rying devotion to his duty and to us, the last to 
", the longest to linger between life and death. 
next questions (when they helped me on deck to 
■ first blessed breath of fresh air) related to the ] 
that had saved us. She was bound to the Columbia 
-a long way to the northward of the port for which 
1 sailed in the Gulden Mary. Most providentially 

shortly after we had lost sight of the brignntine 
shades of the evening, she had been caught i 

and had sprung her foretopmast badly. This 
it had obliged them to lay-to for some hours, while 
id their hest to secure the spar, and had warned 
when they continued on their course, to keep the 
nder easy sail through the night. But for this 1 
stance we must, in all human probability, have 
k> far astern when the morning dawned, to have had 
'litest chance of being discovered. 
Spring always some of the stoutest of our men, 
it of the Long-beat's company who was helped on 30 
raa'Mrs. Atherfield. Poor soul! when she and I 
oked at each other, 1 could see that her heart went 
o the early days of our voyage, when the Golden 
and 1 used to have our game ot \vviK,-*o.ftr j s«S*- 
the mast. She squeezed ray \v&v><\ as. W4 %s, *°» "^ 
ith her wasted trembling fingers, ani W***- ^ 
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piteously in my face, as if she would like to speal 
Lucy's playfellow, but dared not trust herse 
turned away quickly and laid her bead against 
warks, and looked out upon the desolate sea 1 

5 nothing to her now but her darling's grave. I w 
pleased when I saw her later in the day, sitting by 
Ravender's cot; for she seemed to take comfort hi 
him. Miss Coleshaw soon afterwards got strong 
to relieve her at this duty; and, between them, 

io the captain such a world of good, both in body ai 
that he also got strong enough before long to 
deck, and to thank me, in his old generous self- 
way, for having done my duty— the duty whic 
learnt how to do by his example. 

15 Hearing what our destination had been when \ 
from England, the captain of the brigantine ( 1 
treated us with the most unremitting attention a 
ness, and had been warmly seconded in his effort 
good by all the people under his command) volun 

20 go sufficiently out of his course to enable us to s 
first CaKfornian coasting-vessel sailing in the 
of San Francisco. We were lucky in meeting 
of these sooner than we expected. Three de 
parting from the kind captain of the brigantine, 

25 surviving passengers and crew of the Goldei 
touched the firm ground once more, on the s 
California. 

We were hardly collected here before we wen 
to separate again. Captain Ravender, though 

so hardly yet in good travelling trim, accompani 
Atherfield inland, to see her safe under her h 
protection. Miss Coleshaw went with them, to s 
Mrs. Atherfield for a little while before she a ] 
to proceed with any matters of her own which had 
this part of the woxVd. TVis t^\. oi \^, ^ 
i with nothing parUcuW to do w&£\^ 
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rn, followed the passengers to the gold-diggings. 
le few of us had enough of the life there in a very short 
5. The rest seemed bitten by old Mr. Rarx's mania 
gold, and insisted on stopping behind when Rames 

I proposed going back to the port. We two, and 5 
of our steadiest seamen, were all the officers and crew 
to meet the captain on his return from the inland 
ntry. 

fe reported that he had left Mrs. Atherfield and 
s Coleshaw safe and comfortable under Mr. Ather- m 
l's care. They sent affectionate messages to all of us, 
. especially (I am proud to say) to me. After hearing 
• good news, there seemed nothing better to do than 
hip on board the first vessel bound for England. There 
« plenty in port, ready to sail and only waiting for 15 
men belonging to them who had deserted to the gold- 
gings. We were all snapped up eagerly, and offered 

rate we chose to set on our services, the moment we 
le known our readiness to ship for England — all, 
ight to have said, except Captain Ravender, who went 20 
lg with us in the capacity of passenger only, 
lothing of any moment occurred on the voyage back, 
j captain and I got ashore at Gravesend safe and 
rty, and went up to London as fast as the train could 
y us, to report the calamity that had occurred to the 25 
ters of the Golden Mary. When that duty had been 
f ormed, Captain Ravender went back to his own 
se at Poplar, and I travelled to the West of England 
•eport myself to my old father and mother. 
lere I might well end all these pages of writing; but 30 
mnot refrain from adding a few more sentences, to tell 
reader what I am sure he will be glad to hear. In 
summer-time of this present year eighteen hundred and 
'-six, I happened to be at New Yoik, a^dVv^NVD^^^x^ 
?an my hands, and spare cash in my \k>c^Y,\^^^^ "^ 
one of the biggest and grandesl oi VYvea otS»»xv» 
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there, to have my dinner. I had hardly sat d 
table, before who should I see opposite but Mrs. At] 
as bright-eyed and pretty as ever, with a gentle 
hei right hand, and on her left — another Goldei 

5 Her hair was a shade or two darker than the hai 
poor little pet of past sad times; but in all other 
the living child reminded me so strongly of the del 
I quite started at the first sight of her. I could 
if I was to try, how happy we were after dinner, 

10 much we had to say to each other. I was introd 
Mrs. Atherfield's husband, and heard from him, 
other things, that Miss Coleshaw r was married to 
sweetheart, who had fallen into misfortunes and 
and whom she was determined to set right by givi 

15 the great chance in life of getting a good wife. Th 
settled in America, like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield 
last and the child being on their way, when I me 
to visit a friend living in the northernmost part 
States. 

20 With the relation of this circumstance, and v 
personal testimony to the good health and sp 
Captain Ravender the last time I saw him, ends 
I have to say in connection with the subject of the 
of the Golden Mary, and the Great Deliverance 

85 People at Sea. 
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FROM TIIK SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS 

the year one thnusand seven hundred and nine 
a relative of mine came limping down, on foot, 
town of Chatham. I call it this town, 
>ody present knows to a nicety where Roehesti 
Chatham begins, it is more than I do. He was a pi 
eller, with not a farthing in his pocket. He sat by ll 
n this very room, and he slept one night in a bed th; 
>e occupied to-night by some one here, 
y relative came down to Chatham to enlist in a eaval 
lent, if a cavalry regiment would have him; if not, to " 
King (ieorge's .shilling from any corporal or serjeant 
would put a bunch of ribbons in his hat. His ol ' 
to get shot; but he though! In? might as well rie 
1 as U' at the trouble of walking. 
y relative's Christian name was Richard, but he 
r known as Dick. lie dropped his own surname 
road down, and took up that of Doubledick. He v 
ied as Richard Doubledick; age, twenty-two; heig 
oot ten; native place, Exmoulli, which he had nc 
near in his life. There was no cavalry in Chathi 
n he limped over the bridge here with half a shoe to 
uslv feet, s;i he enlisted into a regiment of the line 
;lad to get drunk and forget all about it. 
oil are to know that this relative of mine had goi 
lig, and run wild. His heart was in the right place, but 
as scaled up. He hud been betrothed to a good and 
tiful girl, whom lie had lined better \\\a\\ Aw — w 1 v e\- 
d; but in an evi\ \\out \ve \m& ^* ft 
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her cause to say to him solemnly, "Richard, I will 
marry another man. I will live single for your sake, 
Mary Marshall's lips" — her name was Mary Mars! 
" never address another word to vou on earth. 

5 Richard! Heaven forgive you!" This finished 
This brought him down to Chatham. This made 
Private Richard Doubledick, with a determination to 
shot. 
There was not a more dissipated and reckless soldieri 

10 Chatham barracks, in the year one thousand seven 
dred and ninety-nine, than Private Richard Double 
He associated with the dregs of every regiment; he wasi 
seldom sober as he could be, and was constantly 
punishment. It became clear to the whole barracks 

15 Private Richard Doubledick would very soon be flogged 
Now the Captain of Richard Doubleclick's company 
a young gentleman not above five years his senior, 
eyes had an expression in them which affected Prii 
Richard Doubledick in a very remarkable way. 

20 were bright, handsome, dark eyes, — what are called 
ing eyes generally, and, when serious, rather steady 
severe, — but they were the only eyes now left in his 
rowed world that Private Richard Doubledick could 
stand. Unabashed by evil report and punishment, 

25 fiant of everything else and everybody else, he had but I 
know that those eyes looked at him for a moment, 
felt ashamed. He could not so much as salute d 
Taunton in the street like any other officer. He wasi 
proached and confused, — troubled by the mere 

30 bility of the captain's looking at him. In his worst 
ments, he would rather turn back, and go any 
out of his way, than encounter those two 
dark, bright eyes. 
One day, when Private \\\e\va\A\^o\jJaledick came 
35 the Black hole, where \\e \vaA\yi»Tv^«s^^\w&.' 

and-forty hours, and in \v\i\eYv w*re»X.>afc *\ss\\*ig*^ 
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is time, he was ordered to betake himself to Captain 
nton's quarters. In the stale and squalid state of a man 
out of the Black hole, he had less fancy than ever for 
g seen by the captain ; but he was not so mad yet as to 
3ey orders, and consequently went up to the terrace 5 
looking the parade-ground, where the officers' quarters 
; twisting and breaking in his hands, as he went along, 
of the straw that had formed the decorative furniture 
e Black hole. 

Home in!" cried the Captain, when he knocked with 10 
knuckles at the door. Private Richard Double- 
pulled off his cap, took a stride forward, and felt very 
cious that he stood in the light of the dark, bright 

lere was a silent pause. Private Richard Double- 15 
had put the straw in his mouth, and was gradually 
ding it up into his windpipe and choking himself. 
)oubledick, ,, said the Captain, "do you know where 
ire going to ?" 

?o the Devil, sir?" faltered Doubledick. 20 

Tes," returned the Captain. "And very fast." 
ivate Richard Doubledick turned the straw of the 
k hole in his mouth, and made a miserable salute of 
iescence. 

)oubledick," said the Captain, "since I entered his 25 
ssty's service, a boy of seventeen, I have been pained 
e many men of promise going that road; but I have 
r been so pained to see a man determined to make 
shameful journey as I have been, ever since you 
d the regiment, to see you." 30 

ivate Richard Doubledick began to find a film steal- 
>ver the floor at which he looked ; also to find the legs 
ie Captain's breakfast-table turning crooked, as if W 
them through water. 

am only a common soldier, sit," said \\fe. "^ ^%- ** 
very little what such a poor bru\e comes to* 1 
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"You are a man," returned the Captain, with gn 
indignation, "of education and superior advantages; a 
if you say that, meaning what you say, you have sui 
lower than I had believed. How low that must 1 
5 I leave you to consider, knowing what I know of yc 
disgrace, and seeing what I see." 

"I hope to get shot soon, sir," said Private Rick 
Doubledick; "and then the regiment and the world 
gether will be rid of me." 

10 The legs of the table were becoming very crook 
Doubledick, looking up to steady his vision, met thee 
that had so strong an influence over him. He put his h 
before his own eyes, and the breast of his disgrace jac 
swelled as if it would fly asunder. 

15 "I would rather," said the young Captain, "see this 
you, Doubledick, than I would see five thousand guin 
counted out upon this table for a gift to my good motl 
Have you a mother?" 

"I am thankful to say she is dead, sir." 

20 "If your praises," returned the Captain, "were sou 
ed from mouth to mouth through the whole reginw 
through the whole army, through the whole country, ; 
would wish she had lived to say, with pride and joy, ' 
is my son I 

25 'Spare me, sir," said Doubledick. "She would ne 

have heard any good of me. She would never have 1 

any pride and joy in owning herself my mother. L 

and compassion she might have had, and would h 

always had, I know; but not — Spare me, sir! I an 

30 broken wretch, quite at your mercy!" And he turned 

face to the wall, and stretched out his imploring hand 

"My friend — " began the Captain. 

"God bless vou, svr\" sorted W-vcate Richard DoJ 

dick. 

r ou are at the crisis oi >jou? l*te. ^\&^\a< 
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nged a little longer, and you know what must hap- 
I know even better than you can imagine, that, 

hat has happened, you are lpst. Xo man who could 

hose tears could bear those marks." 

Fully believe it, sir," in a low, shivering voice said 5 

:e Richard Doubleclick. 

it a man in anv station can do his dutv " said the 
Captain, "and, in doing it, can earn his own respect, 

f his case should be so very unfortunate and so very 

hat he can earn no other's man's. A common 10 

r, poor brute though you called him just now, has 

dvantage in the stormy times we live in, that he 

5 does his duty before a host of sympathising wit- 

. Do you doubt that he may so do it as to be ex- 
through a whole regiment, through a whole army, 15 

;h a whole country? Turn while you may yet re- 

the past, and try." 

rill ! I ask for only one witness, sir," cried Richard, 

bursting heart. 

nderstand vou. I will be a watchful and a faithful 20 

ive heard from Private Richard Doubledick's own 
hat he dropped down upon his knee, kissed that 
's hand, arose, and went out of the light of the dark, 
eyes, an altered man. 25 

hat year, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
the French were in Egypt, in Italy, in Germany, 

not? Napoleon Bonaparte had likewise begun to 
yainst us in India, and most men could read the 
>f the great troubles that were coming on. In that 30 
iext year, when we formed an alliance with Austria 
t him, Captain Taunton's regiment was on service 
ia. And there was not a finer non-commissioned 

in it, — no, nor in the whole \me — ftvan. Casc^ks*^ 
d Doubledick. ^ 

ghteen hundred and one, the Iivdiaw wra^ ^«^ ^ 
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the coast of Egypt. Next year was the year of the prod* 
mation of the short peace, and they were recalled. It b* 
then become well known to thousands of men, that wher 
ever Captain Taunton, with the dark, bright eyes, led 

5 there, close to him, ever at his side, firm as a rock, trues 
the sun, and brave as Mars, would be certain to be found 
while life beat in their hearts, that famous soldier, Set 
jeant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the great yea 

10 of Trafalgar, was a year of hard fighting in India. Thi 
year saw such wonders done by a Serjeant-Major, who d 
his way single-handed through a solid mass of men, » 
covered the colours of his regiment, which had been seise 
from the hand of a poor boy shot through the heart, an 

15 rescued his wounded Captain, who was down, and in 
very jungle of horses' hoofs and sabres,— ^saw such wof 
ders done, I say, by this brave Serjeant-Major, that he *i 
specially made the bearer of the colours he had won; ad 
Ensign Richard Doubledick had risen from the ranks. J 

20 Sorely cut up in every battle, but always reinforced li 
the bravest of men, — for the fame of following the d 
colours, shot through and through, which Ensign Richa 
Doubledick had saved, inspired all breasts, — this 
fought its way through the Peninsular war, up to the 
25 vestment of Badajos in eighteen hundred and twd 
Again and again it had been cheered through the Bri 
ranks until the tears had sprung into men's eyes at 
mere hearing of the mighty British voice, so exultant 
their valour; and there was not a drummer-boy but 
the legend that wherever the two friends, Major Taun 
with the dark bright eyes, and Ensign Richard Doubl 
who was devoted to him, were seen to go, there the 
est spirits in the English army became wild to follow. 
One day, at Badajos, — nol m ^ ^reax. *\aT£&\n& but 
^ling a hot sally of l\ve besA£&e& \Hgoo; <s\» to**; 
inches, who had gvvetv ^«j ,-*»^ d&rasite 
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JUiselves hurrying forward, face to face, against a party 
French infantry, who made a stand. There was an 
ieer at their head, encouraging his men, — a courageous, 
adsome, gallant officer of five-and-thirty, whom Double- 
Is saw hurriedly, almost momentarily, but saw well. He 5 
^ticularly noticed this officer waving his sword, and rally- 

his men with an eager and excited cry, when they fired 
>bedience to his gesture, and Major Taunton dropped. 
t was over in ten minutes more, and Doubledick re- 
ned to the spot where he had laid the best friend man 10 
r had on a coat spread upon the wet clay. Major 
Unton's uniform was opened at the breast, and on his 
rt were three little spots of blood. 
Dear Doubledick/ ' said he, "1 am dying/' 
For the love of Heaven, no!" exclaimed the other, is 
Jeling down beside him, and passing his arm round his 
k to raise his head. "Taunton! My preserver, my 
rdian angel, my witness 1 Dearest, truest, kindest of 
n an beings 1 Taunton ! For ( Jod' s sake !' ' 
^he bright, dark eyes — so very, very dark now, in the 20 
i face — smiled upon him; and the hand he had kissed 
teen years ago laid itself fondly on his breast. 
Write to my mother. You will see Home again. Tell 

how we became friends. It will comfort her, as it 
if orts me." 35 

le spoke no more, but faintly signed for a moment 
ards his hair as it fluttered in the wind. The Ensign 
lerstood him. He smiled again when he saw that, and, 
tly turning his face over on the supporting arm as if for 
;, died, with his hand upon the breast in which he had 30 
ived a soul. 

*o dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Doubledick that 
ancholy day. He buried his friend on the field, and 
ame a lone bereaved man. Beyond \v\s ^WlV^ \\fc *\>- 
ved to have but two remaining cares \xv Y\te, — wv^ ^ 
erve the little packet of hair he was to ^vse Vo^wss* 
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\k»h\ HK**jjer: the other, to encounter that French of 
who Lad Tallied the men under whose fire Taunton 
A new j^end now began to circulate among our trc 
and it w&>, that when he and the French officer came 
5 to f aoe- once more, there would be weeping in France. 

The war went on — and through it went the exact 
ture of the French officer on the one side, and the b 
reality upon the other — until the Battle of Toulouse 
fought. In the returns sent home appeared these wi 
10 * 'Severely wounded, but not dangerously, Lieute 
Richard Doubleclick." 

At Midsunimer-time, in the year eighteen hundred 
fourteen. Lieutenant Richard Doubleclick, now a b 
soldier, seven-and-thirty years of age, came home to 

15 land invalided. He brought the hair with him, nea 
heart. Manv a French officer had he seen since that 
many a dreadful night, in searching with men and 
terns for his wounded, had he relieved French of 
lying disabled; but the mental picture and the realit} 

20 never come together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he lost n 

hour in getting down to Frome in Somersetshire, v 

Taunton's mother lived. In the sweet, compassionate \ 

that naturally present themselves to the mind to-i 

26 "he was the only son of his mother, and she was a wic 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at her 
garden-window, reading the Bible; reading to herself 
trembling voice, that very passage in it, as I have 1 
him tell. He heard the words: "Young man, I say 
80 thee, arise!" 

He had to pass the window; and the bright, dark e] 

his debased time seemed to look at him. Her hear! 

her who he was; she came to the door quickly, an 

upon his neck. 

* "Ik saved me from mm, made me a \bu&ncl <w 
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>n me from Infamy and shame. O, God for ever bles 
nl As He will, He will!" 

"He will!" the lady answered. "1 know be bin Heaw 
»en she piteously cried, "But O, my darting hoy, 
ding boy!" 

Mever from the hour when Private Richard Douhledick 
isted at Chatham had die Private, Corpora!. Serjeant. 
-jeant-Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant breathed his right 
le, or the name of Mary Marshall, or a word of the 
f of his hfe, into any ear except his reclaimer's. That w 

: in his existence was closed. He had (irmly 
Ived that his expiation should be to live unknown; l< 
io more the peace that had long grown o 
; to let it be revealed, when he was dead, dial h 
1 striven and suffered, and had never forgotten; am 
, if they could forgive him and believe him — well, it 
uld be time enough— time enough! 
lut that night, remembering the words he had cherished 
;wo years, "Tell her how we became friends. It will 
mfort her, as it comforts me," ho related everylhing. It 20 
idually seemed to him as if in his maturity he had recov- 
1 a mother; it gradually seemed to her as if in her 
iavement she had found a son. During his stay in 
gland, the quiet garden into which he had slowly and 
nfuily crept, a stranger, became the boundary of his zs 
; when he was able to rejoin his regiment in the 
_;, he left the garden, thinking was ihis indeed the first 
| he had ever turned his face towards the old colours 
h a woman's blessing ! 

He followed them — so ragged, so scarred and pierced 3u 
u. that they would scarcely hold together — lo Quatre 
is and Ligny. He stood beside them, in an awful still- 
s of many men, shadowy through the mist and dmnfe. 
! wet June forenoon, on the field ol Via\«Vns. ^.^ 
i to that hour the picture in his m\vu\ o'v "ivfe^TSSafl^ 3 
•r had never been compared with tile TeaXvVj . 
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Ring, at last, through a long heavy drcain ««f 
anil plaiv, presenting hunt gUmpm of amy 
s whom he knew, ,1 < I been familiar 

ruiitli. — dauM :±ml kindest among them. Marv 
IFs with a aoticrttmV upon it more liloe n-ality dun ■ 
g he could discern.— Lieutenant i'.i.hanl Double- 
me back to life. To thr beautiful life of a calm 
i evening sunset, to the |ieaccful life of a fresh quiet 
ith a Urge window standing open; a balcony l» - 
n which were moving leaves and sweet-smelling '* 
; beyond, again, the dear sky, with tbe sun full in 
ouring its golden radiance on his lied. 
is so tranquil and so lovely that lie thought he had 
into another world. And he said in a faint voice, 
ton. an - ymi neartne?" is 

* bent over him. Not his, his mother'*. 
,me to nurse you. We have nursed you many week-. 
»« moved here long ago. Do you remember not li- 
ning. 
Eady Idssed his cheek, and held his Stand, soothing 

tre is tbe regiment? What has happened' 
you mother. What has happened, mother ?" 
rrat victory, dear. The war i- over, and the regi- 
as the bravest in the 6>W. 

■yes kindled, his lips trembled, be sobbed, and the 
ia down his face- He was very weak, too weak to 

■ it dark just now *" he asked presently 

r as only dark to me? Something passed away, like 
, shadow. But as it went, and tbe sun — O blessed 
m beautiful it bV— touched my lace, \ tbow^Srt I saw 
rittc cloud pass wit at the dkoor. Vi as 4*ww'&*- 
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She shook her head, and in a little while he fell asleep, 
still holding his hand, and soothing him. 

From that time he recovered. Slowly, for he had 
desperately wounded in the head, and had been shot in 
5 body, but making some little advance every day. vNnc 
he had gained sufficient strength to converse as he lay 
bed, he soon began to remark that Mrs. Taunton alw* 
brought him back to his own history. Then he recal 
his preserver's dying words, and thought, "It comforts hen! 
10 ( )ne day he woke out of a sleep, refreshed, and asl 
her to read to him. But the curtain of the bed, softei 
the light, which she always drew back when he awoke, 
she might see him from her table at the bedside where 
sat at work, was held undrawn; and a woman's voice spol 
15 which was not hers. 

"Can you bear to see a stranger?" it said softly. "W! 
you like to see a stranger?" 

"Stranger!" he repeated. The voice awoke old memc 
ries, before the days of Private Richard Doubledick. 
20 "A stranger now, but not a stranger once," it said ii 
tones that thrilled him. 'Richard, dear Richard, 1( 
through so many years, my name — " 

He cried out her name, "Mary," and she held him ii 
her arms, and his head lay on her bosom. 
25 "I am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. These 
not Mary Marshall's lips that speak. I have anothc 
name." 

She was married. 

4 ' I ha ve a nother name, Richard . Did you ever hear it ?" 

H X"* 1' * 

80 Never. 

He looked into her face, so pensively beautiful, and 
wondered at the smile upon it through her tears. 

"Think again, Richard. Are you sure you never heard 
my altered name?" 
* "Never!" 

"Don't move your head to \ook a\. m^ tam ^v&»ss* 
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Slowly laboring, at last, through b long heavy dream of 
Dfused lime and place, presenting faint glimpses of army 
rgcons whom he know, and of faces that had been familiar 
his youth, — dearest ami kindest among (horn, Mary 
irshall's with a solicitude upon it more like reality than 
,thing he could discern, — Lieutenant Richard Double- 
k came back to life. To the beautiful life of a calm 
tumn evening sunset, to the peaceful life of a fresh quiet 
ioni with a large, window standing open; a balcony be- 
nd, in which were moving leaves and sweet-smelling ' 
\<']-s; beyond, again, the clear sky, with the sun full in 
iit, pouring its gulden radiance on his bed. 
Et was so tranquil and so lovely that he thought he had 
issed into another world. And he said in a faint voice, 
aunton, are you near me?" i 

\ face bent over him. Not his, his mother's. 
'I came to nurse you. We have nursed you many weeks, 
u were moved here lung ago. Do you remember Both- 

ir 

'Nothing." 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held hia hand, soothing 
m. 
'Where is the regiment? What has happened? Lei 
call you mother. W : hat has happened, mother?" 
'A great victory, dear. The war is over, and the rcgi- I 
nt was the bravest in the field." 

lis eves kindled, his lips trembled, lie sobbed, and tin 
rs ran down his face. He was very weak, too weak to 
ve his hand. 

"Wasit dark just now?" he asked presently. I 

'No." 

'It waa only dark to me ? Something passed away, like 
ilack shadow. But as it went, and the sun — O blessed 
n, how beautiful it isl — touched my !ace,\ fttfsa^fl.^W" 
ulii white doud pass out at the door. \N as "is«te 
that went out ?" 
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then returned to England. Mrs. Taunton, growing 
after three years — though not so old as that her brighl 
dark eyes were dimmed — and remembering that 
strength had been benefited by the change, resolved to 

5 back for a year to those parts. So she went with a faithful 
servant, who had often carried her son in his arms; 
she was to be rejoined and escorted home, at the year 1 ! 
end, by Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she called 

10 now), and they to her. She went to the neighbour^ 
of Aix; and there, in their own chateau near die farmer 1 ! 
house she rented, she grew into intimacy with a f 
belonging to that part of France. The intimacy 
in her often meeting among the vineyards a pretty chiH 

15 a girl with a most compassionate heart, who was ne 
tired of listening to the solitary English lady's stori 
of her poor son and the cruel wars. The family were 
gentle as the child, and at length she came to know thi 
so well that she accepted their invitation to pass the 

20 month of her residence abroad under their roof. All 
intelligence she wrote home, piecemeal as it came al 
from time to time; and at last enclosed a polite m 
from the head of the chateau, soliciting, on the occasion 
his approaching mission to that neighbourhood, 

25 honour of the company of cet homme si justement celfcbre, 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick. 

Captain Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome man ia 
the full vigour of life, broader across the chest and shoukto 
than he had ever been before, despatched a courteoto 

30 reply, and followed it in person. Travelling through all 

that extent of country after three years of Peace, he blessed 

the better days on which the world had fallen. The cora 

was golden, not drenched in unnatural red; was bound; 

in sheaves for food, not trodden \mdettao\,\iY tnen in mortal 

as fight. The smoke rose up irom ^ra,e<&\& V^s&s^ 

'^ ruins. The carts were \adexv V\\k Skfe\s&^ 
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u earth, not with wounds and death. To him who had 
1 the terrible reverse, the.se things were Vauli- 
i; and they brought him in a softened spirit 
I chateau near Aix upon a deep blue evening. 
t was a large chateau of the genuine old ghostly kind, s 
th round towers, and extinguishers, and a high leaden 
i, and more windows than Aladdin's Palace. The 
ttice blinds were all thrown open after the heat of the 
r, and there were glimpses of rumbling walls and cor- 
ors within. Then there were immense out-buildings io 
lien into partial decay, masses of dark trees, terrace- 
rdens, balustrades; tanks of water, lim weak to play 
■I too dirty to work; statues, weeds, and thickets of 
on railing that seemed to have overgrown themselves 
e the shrubberies, and to have branched out in all is 
anner of wild shapes. The entrance doors stood open, 
doors often do in that country when the heat of the day- 
past; and the Captain saw no bell or knocker, and 
liked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall. refreshingly cool and m 
oomy after the glare of a Southern day's travel. Ex- 
uding along the four sides of this hall was a gallery. 
tding to suites of rooms; and it was lighted from the 
p. Still no bell was to be seen. 

"Faith," said the Captain halting, ashamed of the 25 
anking of his boots, "this is a ghostly beginning!" 
He started back, and felt his face turn white. In th<; 
, looking down at him, stood the French officer — 
r whose picture he hail carried in his mind so 
) far. Compared with the original, at last— so 
y lineament bow like it was! 
; moved, and disappeared, and Captain Richard 
Jonbledick heard his steps coining quickly down into 
e hall. He entered through an archway. There was a 
jhl, sudden look upon his face, m\\e\\ sucV aAwk. %* "s. 
a had worn in Hint fatal moment. 
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Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubleclick? 1 
chanted to receive him! A thousand apologies! 1 
servants were all out in the air. There was a little f 
among them in the garden. In effect, it was the fete c 
6 of my daughter, the little cherished and protected 
Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank that Monsieur 
Capitaine Richard Doubleclick could not withhold 
hand. "It is the hand of a brave Englishman/ ' said 
10 French officer, retaining it while he spoke. "I coi 
respect a brave Englishman, even as my foe, how mu 
more as my friend! I also am a soldier." 

"He has not remembered me, as I have remembei 
him; he did not take such note of my face, that day, 
15 I took of his," thought Captain Richard Doubledii 
"How shall I tell him?" 

The French officer conducted his guest into a gard 
and presented him to his wife, an engaging and beauti 
woman, sitting with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical o 

20 fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair young fa 
beaming with joy, came running to embrace him; a: 
there was a boy-baby to tumble down among the oran 
trees on the broad steps, in making for his father's lej 
A multitude of children visitors were dancing to sprighl 

25 music; and all the servants and peasants about the chato 
were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent happine 
that might have been invented for the climax of the seen 
of peace which had soothed the Captain's journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, until 
30 resounding bell rang, and the French officer begged i 
show him his rooms. They went up-stairs into 
gallery from which the officer had looked down; 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubleclick was coi 
welcomed to a grand outer cWxctaer, «sA *. ^as&&\ 
" ', all clocks and draperies, a^Veyriks, «&&\sqb 
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nnd tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, and vast- 
oil were al Waterloo," said the French offi 
was," said Captain Richard Dotibledick. "And ;it 
jos." 

fi alone with the sound of bis own stern vol 
In- sat down to consider, Whrit shall 1 do, and how 

I tell him? At that time, unhappily, many deplor- 

liuls had been fought lietween English and French 
rs, arising out of the recent war; and these duels, 
low to avoid this officer's hospitality, were the upper- 

thuught in Captain Richard Douhlediek's niiiul. 

was thinking, and letting the time run out in whicl 
lould have dressed for dinner, when Mrs. Taunton 
• to him outside the door, asking if he could give her i 
letter he had brought from Mary. "Mis mother, 
e all," the Captain thought. "How shall I tell herf" 
on will form a friendship with your host, I hope," 
Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriedly admitted, "thai 
last for life. He is so true-hearted and so generous, 20 
ard, that you can hardly fail to esteem one another, 
e had been spared," she kissed (not without tears) 
iM'kel in which she wore his hair, "he would have 
■Hated him with his own magnanimity, and would 
been truly happy that the evil days were past which s> 
: such a man his enemy." 

i left the room; and the Captain walked, first to one 
jw, whence he could see the dancing in the garden, 
k> another window, whence he could see the smiling 
»ect and the peaceful vineyards. so 

>irit of my departed friend," said he, "is it through 
these better thoughts are rising in my mind? Is it 
who hast shown me, all the way 1 have ljeen drawn 
•et this man. the blessings of the aVleteA \\«vt' 1 . Ww. 
fhO has sent thy stricken mother \o me, Vo ^-.Wj tssj **> 
tend; Is it from thee the wWisyev cwbw»> ***■ 
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this man did his duty as thou didst, — and as I did, throi 
thy guidance, which has wholly saved me here on eai 
— and that he did no more?" 

He sat down, with his head buried in his hands, a 

5 when he rose up, made the second strong resolution 
his life, — that neither to the French officer, nor to 
mother of his departed friend, nor to any soul, while eit 
of the two was living, would he breathe what only 
knew. And when he touched that French officers gi 

10 with his own, that day at dinner, he secretly forgave 1 
in the name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries. 

Here I ended my story as the first Poor Travel 
But, if I had told it now, I could have added that the t 
has since come when the son of Major Richard Doul 

15 dick, and the son of that French officer, friends as tl 
fathers were before them, fought side by side in one eai 
with their respective nations, like long-divided brotl 
whom the better times have brought together, fast unit 
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CHIRP THE FIRST 

E kettle began it! Don't tell me what Mrs. Peery- 
1 said. I know better. Mrs. Peerybingle may leave 
record to the end of time that she couldn't sav which 
k m began it; but, 1 say the Kettle did. I ought to 
, I hope ? The Kettle began it, 4 ull five minutes by 5 
:tle waxy-faced Dutch clock in the cornep^efore the 
et uttered a chirp. 

if the clock hadn't finished striking, and the convul- 
ttle Haymaker at the top of it, jerking away right and 
ith a scythe in front of a Moorish Palace, hadn't 10 
d down half an acre of imaginary grass before the 
2t joined in at all ! 
y, I am not naturally positive. Every one knows 

I wouldn't set my own opinion against the opinion 
rs. Peerybingle, unless I were quite sure, on any 15 
nt whatever. Nothing should induce me. But this 
lestion of fact. And the fact is, that the Kettle began 
least fiye minutes before the Cricket gave any sign 
ng in existence. Contradict me: and I'll say ten. 

me narrate exactly how it happened. I should have 20 
*ded to do so, in my very first word, but for this plain 
leration — if I am to tell a story I must begin at the 
ling; and how is it possible to begin at the beginning, 
ut beginning at the Kettle ? 

ppeared as if there were a sort of match, or trial of 25 
you must understand, between the Kettle and the 

t. And this is what led to \l, aivd \\Ky« ^ tsasssst 
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Mrs. Peerybingle. ^oing out into the raw twil 
clicking over the wet stones in a pair of patl 
worked innumerable rough impressions of the fir 
sition in Euclid all about the yard — Mrs. Pe 
5 filled the Kettle at the water-butt. Presently re 
less the pattens: and a good deal less, for they wer« 
Mrs. Peerybingle was but shorts/she set the Kett 
fire. In doing which she lost her temper, or misl 
an instant; for, the water — being uncomfortal 

10 and in that slippy r slushy, sleety sort of state w 
seems to penetrate through every kind of substanc 
rings included — had laid hold of Mrs. Peerybing 
and even splashed her legs. And when we rathe 
ourselves (with reason too) upon our legs, and k 

15 selves particularly neat in point of stockings, we i 
for the moment, hard to bear. 

Besides, the Kettle was, aggravating and obstir 

wouldn't allow itself to be adjusted on the top 

- wouldn't hear of accommodating itself kindly to tl 

20 of coal; it would lean forward with a drunken 
dribble, a very Idiot of a Kettle, on the hearth, 
quarrelsome; and hissed and sputtered morosely at 
To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle* s 
first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then, with an ii 

25 pertinacityvdeserving of a better cause,^dived sidew 
down to the very bottom of the Kettle. And the hi 
Royal George has never made half the monstrou 
ance to coming out of the water, which the lid 
Kettle employed against Mrs. Peerybingle, before 

so it up again. 

It looked sullen and pig-headed enough, eve 

carrying its handle with an air of defiance, and coc 

spout pertly and mockingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, 

said, "I won* t boil. ^ol\\m% staaXV \wd\ice me 1" 

But Mrs. Peerybmg\e, V\\\v TO3tarc*& «&*A" 

sted her chubby litt\e Yiaxuk a%wns\. ^&v sfcw 
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n before tlie Kettle; laughing. Meantime, the jolb 

it uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the little 

maker at the top of the Dutch clock, until one might 

thought he stood stock still before the Moorish 

ice, and nothing was in motion but the flame. 5 

e was on the move, however; and hud his spasms, two 
le second, all right and regular. But liis sufferings 
i the clock was going to strike, were frightful to behold; 

when a Cuckoo looked out of a trap-door in the 
ce, and gave note six times, it shook him, each time, to 
a .spectral voice — or like a something win', plucking 
is legs, 
was not until a violent commotion and a whirring 
■ among the weights and ropes below him had quite 
ded, that this terrified Haymaker became himself la 
n. Nor was he startled without reason: for these 
ng, bony skeletons of clocks are very disconcerting 
elr operation, and 1 wonder very much how any set of 

but most of all how Dutc hmen, can have had a liking 
vent them. For there is a popular belief that Dutch- «• 

love broad cases and. much clothing for their own 
r selves; and they might know better than to leave 

docks so very lank and unprotected, surely. 
owlt was, you observe, that the Kettle began to spent 

veiling. Now it was, thai the Kettle, growing mi 
ami musical, began to have irrepressible gurglings 
lroat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, which it 
ced in the bud, as if il hadn't quite made tip its mind 
to be good company. Now it was, that alter two or 

.such vain attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, si 
rew off all moroseness, all reserve, and burst into a 
am of sung so cosy and hilarious, as never maudlin 
tingale yet formed the least idea of. 

plain, too! Bless you, you might "have uywVv-A'wA'w 

book — better than some books yuuimiW >iw\V\ «WSM , i 
ps. With its warm breath gushing lotfOtiTS* ». 1 6s&fc 
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cloud which merrily and gracefully ascended a fen- 
then hung about the chimney-corner as its own dotnei 
Heaven, it trolled its song with that strong energy of die 
fulness, that its iron body hummed and stirred upon 
s fire; and the lid itself, the recently rebellions lid— sue 
the influence of a bright example) — performed a -or 
jig, and clattered like a deaf and dumb young cymbal 
had never known the use of its twin brother. 

That tins song of the Kettle's was a song of invitation 

10 welcome to somebody out of doors; to somebody at 
moment coming on, towards the snug small home and i 
crisp fire; there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. Peerybii 
knew it, perfectly, as she sat musing, before the hi 
I;'- ;. i lark night, sang the Kettle, and the rotten leaves 

is lying by the way; and above, all is mist and darkness, 
below, all is mire and clay ; and there's only one relief in 
the sad and murky air; and X don't know that it is one 
it's nothing but a glare, of deep and angry crimson, wl 
the sun and wind together set a brand upon the clouds 

*> being guilty of such weather; and the widest open eoun 
is a long dull streak of black; and there's boar-frost 
finger-post, and thaw upon the track; and the iee it i 
water, and the water isn't free; and you couldn't say 
anything is what il ought to be; but he's coming, con 

ss eouaingl 

And here, if you like, the Cricket did chime inl wit 
Chirrup, Chirrup, Chirrup of such magnitude, by wa 
chorus; with a voice so astoundiugly disproportion^ 
its size, as compared with the Ketdc; (sizel you couk 

so see itl) that if it had then and there burst itself like 
overcharged gun: if it had fallen a victim on the spot, 
chirruped its little body into fifty pieces: it would I 
seemed a natural and inevitable consequence, for wliii 
had expressly laboured. 
The Kettle had had the \as\ «A Vis ssiVi -^rwjTOianee. 
levered with uvidnn\nis\wA wVw.VA'vV tw 
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die an. kept ii Good Heaven, bom it chirped! 
H, sharp, piercing voice resounded tkrough the 
ind seemed la twinkle in the nutei darkm ■-. like n 
There wbs an indescribable little trill and tremble in 
s loudest, which suggested its being carried off its 
id made to leap again, by its own intense enthusi 
Y*'t they went very well together, the Cricket am 
■ttle. The burden of the *ong ^^iis siili the a 
ader, louder, loader still, they sang it in their e 

fair little listener — for fnir she was, and ynung: 

1 something of what is called the dumpling shape; 
don't myself object to dial — lighted a candle; 

.1 nt the Haymaker on the top of the clock, who was 

2 in ii pretty average crop of minutes; and looked out i^ 
window, where she saw nothing, owing in the dark- 

r>ut her own face imaged in the jrlass. And my opin- 
(and so would yours have been), that she might have 
d a long way, and seen nothing half .so agreeable, 
i she came hark, and sal down in her former seat, the so 
et and the Keltic were slill keeping il up, with a per- 
nry i>f competition. The Kettle's weak side clearly 

tliat he didn't know when he was beat, 
ere was all the excitement of a race about it. Chirp, 
, chirp! Cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, hum — ss 
n! Kettle making play in the distance", like a greal 

Chirp, chtrp, chirp! Cricket round the corner. 
, hum, hum — m — m! Kettle sticking to him in bis 

way; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
;et fresher than ever. Hum, hum, hum — m — ml so 
e slow and steady. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket 
; in to finish him. Hum, hum, hum — m — ml Kettle 
i be finished. Until at last, they got jumbled together, 
ic hurry-skurry. helter-skelter, of the mutch, that 
iier the Kettle chirped and the Cricket hummed, or 33 
ricket chirped and the Kettle HummeA, at v\v:n WV 
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chirped and both hummed, it 'would have taken a clearer i 
head than yours or mine to have decided with anything 1 
like certainty. But of this there is no doubt: that the 
Kettle and the Cricket, at one and the same moment, and I 
6 by some power of amalgamation best known to themselves, 1 
sent, each, his fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray 
of the candle that shone out through the window; andal 
long way down the lane. And this light, bursting on a| 
certain person who, on the instant, approached towards it j 

10 through the gloom, expressed the whole thing to him, liter- 
ally in a twinkling, and cried, "Welcome home, old fellowlj 
Welcome home, my Boy!" 

This end attained, the Kettle, being dead beat, boile 
over, and was taken off the firey' Mrs. Peerybingle then 

15 went running to the door, where, what with the wheels of 
cart, the tramp of a horse, the voice of a man, the tearii 
in and out of an excited dog, and the surprising and myst 
rious appearance of a Baby, there was soon the ver 
What's-his-name to pay. 

2* Where the Baby came from, or how Mrs. Peerybingle 
got hold of it in that flash of time, J don't know. ButaJ 
live Baby there was, in Mrs. Peerybingle* s arms; and 
pretty tolerable amount of pride she seemed to have in \t 
when she was drawn gently to the fire, by a sturdy figure i 

25 a man, much^ taller and much older than herself; who 
to stoop a long way down, to kiss her. But she was woi 
the trouble. Six foot six, with the lumbago, might hai 
done it. 

"Oh goodness, John!" said Mrs. P. "What a stat 

so you're in with the weather !" 

He was something the worse for it, undeniably, 
thick mist hung in clots upon his eyelashes like eandfc 
thaw; and between the fog and fire together, there we 
rainbows in his very whiskers. 
85 "Why, you see, Dot," 3o\m made ansraec, &sw\^ 

enrolled a shawl from aboul \v\s VSmoaXv «iA <«w* 
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k hand-; "it— it an'l exactly summer weather So, no 

ou wouldn't cull me Dot, John. 1 don't like 
' said Mrs. Peerybingie: pouting in a way that clearly 
nd she did like it, very much. 6 

Why, what else are you?" returned John, looking down 
l her with a smile, and giving her waist as light ■■ 
tee as his huge hand and arm could give. "A dot and" 
■re he glanced at the Baby — "a dot and carry— I won't 
it, for fear I should spoil it ; but 1 was very near a joke. w 
n't know as ever I was nearer." 

c «;is often near to something or other very clever, bj 

own account: this lumbering, slow, honest John; this 

| so heavy, but so light of spirit; so rough upon the sur- 

e, but so gentle at the core; so dull without, so quick 15 

hin, so stolid, but so good! Oh Mother Nature, give 

ihildnn the true Poetry of Heart that hid itself in tlii- 

ir Carrier's breast — he was but a Carrier by the way — 

we can bear to have them talking Prose, and leading 

es of Prose ; and bear to bless Thee for their company ! so 

t was pleasant to sec Dot, with her little figure and her 

(by in her arms: a very doll of a Baby, glancing with a 

pettish ihoughfulness at the fire, and inclining her 

licate little head just enough on one side to let it rest in 

odd, half-natural, half-affected, wholly nestling and » 

teable manner, on the great rugged figure of the Car- 

r. It was pleasant to see him, with his tender awkward- 

»8, endeavoring to adapt his rude support to her slight 

Til. and make his burly middle-age a leaning-staff not 

inappropriate to her Mourning youth. It was pleasant to SO 

mervc how Tilly Slowboy, -vailing in the background for 

<■ Baby, look special cognizance (though in her earliest 

ens) of this grouping; and stood with her mouth and eyes 

Us open, and her head thrust forward, taking it in as if it 

ere air. Sor was it less agreeable to ouserie \vera SoW •& 

* Currier, reference being made by Dot Vo \W s.leree'saA 
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Baby, checked his hand when on the point of touching 
infant, as if he thought he might crack it; and ben 
[down, surveyed it from a safe distance, with a kind of 
Izled pride: such as an amiable mastiff might be supp 
to show, if he found himself, one day, the father of a y< 
canary. 

"An't he beautiful, John? Don't he look precioi 
his sleep ?" 

"Very precious/' said John. "Very much so. He 
10 erally is asleep, an't he ?" 

"Lor, John! .Good gracious, no!" 

"Oh," said John, pondering. "I thought his eyes 
generally shut. Halloa !' ' 

"Goodness, John, how you startle one!" 
15 "It an't right for him to turn 'em up in that way!" 
the astonished Carrier, "is it? See how he's winking 
both of 'em at once ! And look at his mouth ! why, 
gasping like a gold and silver fish!" 

"You don't deserve to be a father, you don't," said 
*> with all the dignity of an experienced matron. "But 
should you know what little complaints children 
troubled with, John! You wouldn't so much as Is 
their names, you stupid fellow." And when she 
turned the Baby over on her left arm and had slappe 
35 back as a restorative, she pinched her husband's 
laughing. 

"No," said John, pulling off his outer coat. "It's 

true, Dot. I don't know much about it. I only k 

that I've been fighting pretty stiffly with the Wind to-n 

30 Its been blowing north-east, straight into the cart 

whole way home." 

"Poor old man, so it has!" cried Mrs. Peerybingle 

stantly becoming very active. "Here! Take the prec 

darling, Tilly, while I make myself of some use. Bles 

& I could smother it with k\ssm£ \\, \ co\j\&\ ^\* ^V 

dog! Hie Boxer, boy! OtAy' \e\ me \asfcfc <tofc >R 
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nd then I'll help you with the parcels, like a busy 
low doth the little' — and all the rest of it, you know, 
Did you ever learn 'how doth the little/ when you 

school, John?" 

to quite know it," John returned. "I was very 5 
nee. But I should only have spoilt it, I dare say." 
ha!" laughed Dot. She had the blithest little 
du ever heard. "What a dear old darling of a 
ou are, John, to be sure!" 

: at all disputing this position, John went out to see 10 
boy with the lantern, which had been dancing to /- 
before the door and window, like a Will of the 
x>k due care of the horse; who was fatter than] 
Id quite believe, if I gave you his measure, and sol 

his birthday was lost in the mists of antiquity. 1 15 
eeling that his attentions were due to the family 
•al, and must be impartially distributed, dashed 
>ut with bewildering inconstancy; now describing 
>f short barks round the horse, where he was being 
down at the stable-door; now feigning to make 20 
rushes at his mistress, and facetiously bringing 
to sudden stops; now eliciting a shriek from 
owbov, in the low nursing-chair near the fixe, 
unexpected application of his moist nose to her 
ince; now exhibiting an obtrusive interest in the 25 
ow going round and round upon the hearth, and 
wn as if he had established himself for the night; 
ing up again, and taking that nothing of a fag-end 

of his, out into the weather, as if he had just 
ered an appointment, and was off, at a round 30 
ceep it. 

•e! There's the teapot, ready on the hob!" 
t; as briskly busy as a child at play at keeping 
"And there's the cold knuckle eft Y\axv\\ *xv\ 
he butter; and there's the crasVj \o^l, *.vA £\ v ^ 
e clothes-basket for the srnaW \>axc«\», "W«^> ^ 
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you've got any there — where are you, John.? Don't 
let the dear child fall under the grate, Tilly, whatever 
you do!" 

It may be noted of Miss Slowboy, in spite of her rejecting 
5 the caution with some vivacity, that she had a rare' and 
surprising talent for getting this Baby into difficulties: 
and had several times imperilled its short life, in a quiet 
way peculiarly her own. She was of a spare and straight 
shape, this young lady, insomuch that her garment! 

10 appeared to be in constant danger of sliding off those 
sharp pegs, her shoulders, on which they were loose!; 
hung. Her costume was remarkable for the partial 
development, on all possible occasions, of some flannel 
vestment of a singular structure; also for affording 

15 glimpses, in the region of the back, of a corset, or pair 
stays, in colour a dead-green. Being always in a s 
of gaping admiration at everything, and absorbed, besid 
in the perpetual contemplation of her mistress's perfecti 
and the Baby's, Miss Slowboy, in her little errors 

20 judgment, may be said to have done equal honour to 
head and to her heart; and though these did less hom 
to the Baby's head, which they were the occasional m 
of bringing into contact with deal doors, dressers, si 
rails, bedposts, and other foreign substances, still 

25 were the honest results of Tilly Slowboy's constant as 
ishment at finding herself so kindly treated, and install^ 
in such a comfortable home. For, the maternal 
paternal Slowboy were alike unknown to Fame, 
Tilly had been bred by public charity, a Foun 

30 which word, though only differing from Fondling 
one vowel's length, is very different in meaning, 
expresses quite another thing. 

To have seen little Mrs. Peerybingle come back vril 
her husband; tugging at t\\e cXolYiea-Wket, and makingr 
-nost strenuous exertions to do tvo^vvw^ *\ ^ V* 1 
I it); would have amused ^ou, *\mo%\, *&tsk& 
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?d him. It may have entertained the Cricket too, 

hing I know; but certainly, it now began to chirp 

ehemently. 

day!" said John, in his slow way. "It's merrier 

»r, to-night, I think." 5 

it's sure to bring us good fortune, John! It 
has done so. To have a Cricket on the Hearth, 
ckiest thing in all the world!" 
looked at her as if he had very nearly got the 
into his head, that she was his Cricket in chief, 10 
quite agreed with her. But it was probably one 
irrow escapes, for he said nothing. 

first time I heard its cheerful little note, John, 

that night when you brought me home — when 
Light me to my new home here; its little mistress. 15 
a year ago. You recollect, John?" 
es. John remembered. I should think so! 
hirp was such a welcome to me! It seemed so full 
ise and encouragement. It seemed to say you 
e kind and gentle with me, and would not expect a) 

fear of that, John, then) to find an old head on 
llders of your foolish little wife." 
thoughtfully patted one of the shoulders, and then 
i, as though he would have said No, no; he had 

such expectation; he had been quite content to 25 
em as they were. And really he had reason. 
3re very comely. 
)oke the truth, John, when it seemed to say so; 

have ever been, I am sure, the best, the most 
ate, the most affectionate of husbands to me. so 
is been a happy home, John; and I love the 
for its sake!" 
r , so do I, then," said the Carrier. "So do I, 

e it for the many times I \\a\e \ve&r<i \V, *xA ^sx^ *«> 
mghts its harmless music lias givew m^. *£*s«nr- 
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times, in the twilight, when I felt a little solitary and down- 
hearted, John — before Baby was here to l^eep me company 
and make the house gay — when I have thought how lonely 
you would be if I should die ; how lonely I should be if 

5 I could know that you had lost me, dear; its Chirp, 
Chirp, Chirp upon the hearth, has seemed to tell me of 
another little voice, so sweet, so very dear to me, before 
whose coming sound my trouble vanished like a dream, i 
And when I used to fear — I did fear once, John; I wa* i| 

10 very young you know — that ours might prove to be an ill- 
assorted marriage : I being such a child, and you more like 
my guardian than my husband: and that you might not, 
however hard you tried, be able to learn to love me, as 
you hoped and prayed you might; its Chirp, Chirp, Chi 

is has cheered me up again, and filled me with new trust a 
confidence. I was thinking of these things to-night, dearjll 
when I sat expecting you; and I love the Cricket for 
their sake!" U$ 

"And so do I," repeated John. "But, Dot? / hop* 

20 and pray that I might learn to love you ? How you talk) 
I had learnt that, long before I brought you here, to 
the Cricket's little mistress, Dot!" 

She laid her hand, an instant, on his arm, and looked w 
at him with an agitated face, as if she would have told hiflflt! 

25 something. Next moment she was down upon her km 
before the basket ; speaking in a sprightly voice, and b 
with the parcels. m m 

"There are not many of them to-night, John, but Ip 
saw some goods behind the cart, just now; and tho 

30 they give more trouble, perhaps, still they pay as well; 
we have no reason to grumble, have we? Besides, yonfc] 
have been delivering, I dare say, as you came along?" fg 
"Oh yes," John said. "A good many." 
44 Why, u'hat's this round l>oV. Rs&rt alive, John, it's 
35 wedding-cake l n 

' 'Leave a woman alone Vo w\\v\ v>\\\ v\\a\." swk'W 
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igly. "Now a man would never have thought of 
hereas, it's my belief that if you was to pack a 
g-cake up in a tea-chest, or a turn-up bedstead, 
ckled salmon keg, or any unlikely thing, a woman 
be sure to find it out directly. Yes; I called for it 5 
pastry-cook , s. ,, 

i it weighs I don't know what — whole hundred 
5!" cried Dot, making a great demonstration of 
to lift it. "Whose is it, John ? Where is it going ?" 
id the writing on the other side," said John. 10 

iy, John! My Goodness, John!" 
! who'd have thought it!" John returned. 
u never mean to say," pursued Dot, sitting on. the 
nd shaking her head at him, "that it's Gruff and 
ton the toymaker!" 15 

I nodded. 

Peerybingle nodded also, fifty times at least. Not 
nt — in dumb and pitying amazement; screwing up 
5 the while, with all their little force (they were never 
or screwing up; I am clear of that), and looking the 20 
Carrier through and through, in her abstraction. 
Jlowboy, in the meantime, who had a mechanical 

of reproducing scraps of current conversation 
: delectation of the Baby, with all the sense struck 

them, and all the nouns changed into the plural 25 
r, inquired aloud of that young creature, Was 
Is and Tackletons the toymakers then, and Would 

at Pastry-cooks for wedding-cakes, and Did its 
•s know the boxes when its fathers brought them 
; and so on. 30 

d that is really to come about!" said Dot. "Why, 

I I were girls at school together, John." 

night have been thinking of her: or nearly thinking 
, perhaps: as she was in thai same sk3m*\ *«ssv^. 
ked upon her with a thoughlk\\ \>\e3&\rce,\^\.^ ^ 
7 answer. 
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"And he's as old! As unlike her! — Why, how n 
years older than you, is Gruff and Tackleton, John: 

"How many more cups of tea shall I drink to-nig 
one sitting, than Gruff and Tackleton ever took in 
5 I wonder !" replied John, good-humouredly, as he 
a chair to the round table, and began at the cold 
"As to eating, I eat but little; but that little I enjoy, 1 

Even this ; his usual sentiment at meal times, one i 
innocent delusions (for his appetite was always obsti 
io and flatly contradicted him); awoke no smile in the 
of his little wife, who stood among the parcels, pu 
the cake-box slowly from her with her foot, and 
once looked, though her eyes were cast down too, 
the dainty shoe she generally was so mindful of. Ab» 
15 in thought, she stood there, heedless alike of the tei 
John (although he called to her, and rapped the 
with his knife to startle her), until he rose and toi 
her on the arm ; when she looked at him for a momen 
hurried to her place behind the teaboard, laughing j 
20 negligence. But not as she had laughed before, 
manner and the music were quite changed. 

The Cricket, too, had stopped. Somehow the roor 
not so cheerful as it had been. Nothing like it. 

"So these are all the parcels, are they, John?' 
25 said breaking a long silence, which the honest Carrie 
devoted to the practical illustration of one part ( 
favourite sentiment — certainly enjoying what he a 
it couldn't be admitted that he ate but little. "So 
are all the parcels; are they, John? ,, 
so "That's all," said John. "Why— no— I—" 1 
down his knife and fork, and taking a long breath 
declare — I've clean forgotten the old gentleman!" 

"The old gentleman ?" 

"In the cart," said John. "He was asleep, anion 
«toaw, the last time I saw Yum. IN* \-«kn \*fe«fc$* 

d him, twice, since I came \\v, Wv^ \n*w\ ^ 
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gain. Holloa! Yahip there! Rouse up! That's 
irty?" 

i said these latter words outside the door, whither 
hurried with the candle in his hand. 

; Slowboy, conscious of some mysterious reference 5 
j Old Gentleman, and connecting in her mystified 
ation certain associations of a religious nature with 
irase, was so disturbed, that hastily rising from 
7 chair by the fire to seek protection near the skirts 
mistress, and coming into contact as she crossed the 10 
ly with an ancient Stranger, she instinctively made 
*e or butt at him with the only offensive instrument 
her reach. This instrument happening to be the 
great commotion and alarm ensued, which the 
:y of Boxer rather tended to increase; for that 15 
og, more thoughtful than its master, had, it seemed, 
r atching the old gentleman in his sleep lest he should 
ff with a few young poplar trees that were tied up 
1 the cart; and he still attended on him very closely; 
ing his gaiters in fact, and making dead sets at the 20 
s. 

u're such an undeniable good sleeper, Sir," said 
when tranquillity was restored; in the meantime the 
ntleman had stood, bareheaded and motionless, in 
ltre of the room; "that I have half a mind to ask you 25 
the other six are: only that would be a joke, and I 
[ should spoil it. Very near though," murmured the 
p, with a chuckle ; "very near!" 

Stranger, who had long white hair; good features, 
irly bold and well defined for an old man ; and dark, m 

penetrating eyes; looked round with a smile, and. 
1 the Carrier's wife by gravely inclining his head. 

garb was very quaint and odd — a, \ow^, Vrc^ ^^ \ 
the time. Its hue was brown, &XV on^\. ^^ \ 
held a great brown club or waYkYtv^-^^N^^^^-" 
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ing this upon the floor, it fell asunder, and became a chait 
On which he sat down, quite composedly. 

"There!" said the Carrier, turning to his wife. "Thatf 
the way I found him, sitting by the roadside! Upright 
5 a milestone. And almost as deaf." 

"Sitting in the open air, John!" 

"In the open air," replied the Carrier, "just at d 
'Carriage Paid/ he said; and gave me eighteenpem 
Then he got in. And there he is." 
10 "He's going, John, I think!" 

Not at all. He was only going to speak. 

"If you please, I was to be left till called for," said 
Stranger, mildly. "Don't mind me." 

With that he took a pair of spectacles from one of 
15 large pockets, and a book from another, and leisurely 
gan to read. Making no more of Boxer than if he 
been a house lamb! 

The Carrier and his wife exchanged a look of perpl 
The Stranger raised his head; and glancing from the lal 
20 to the former, said : 

"Your daughter, my good friend ?" 

"Wife," returned John. 

"Niece?" said the Stranger. 

"Wife," roared John. 

"Indeed?" observed the Stranger. "Surely? Vi 
young ?" 

He quietly turned over and resumed his reading, 
before he could have read two lines, he again intemi] 
himself to say: 

"Baby, yours?" 

John gave him a gigantic nod; equivalent to an 
in the affirmative, delivered through a speaking-trumpet 

"Girl?" 

"B-o-o-oy!" roared JeAm. 
35 "Also very young, eh T 

Mrs. Peerybingle u\sY-cUyY\\ sVcw^Y V&. '"X** 



25 



30 
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three da-ays! Vaccinated just six weeks ago-o! Took 
j fine-ly! Considered, by the doctor, a remarkably 
utiful chi-ild! Equal to the general run of children 
ive months o-old ! Takes notice, in a way quite won- 
f ul ! May seem impossible to you, but feels his legs 5 
3ady!" 

[ere the breathless little mother, who had been shriek- 
these short sentences into the old man's ear, until her 
ty face was crimsoned, held up the Baby before him 
, stubborn and triumphant fact; while Tilly Slowboy, w 
i a melodious cry of "Ketcher, Ketcher" — which 
ided like some unknown words, adapted to a popular 
2ze — performed some cow-like gambols round that all- 
cmscious Innocent. 

Hark! He's called for, sure enough/' said John. 15 
lere's somebody at the door. Open it, Tilly/ ' 
efore she could reach it, however, it was opened from 
tout; being a primitive sort of door, with a latch, that 
one could lift if he chose — and a good many people did 
>se, I can tell you; for all kinds of neighbours liked to %> 
1 a cheerful word or two with the Carrier, though he 

no great talker himself. Being opened, it gave ad- 
jion to a little meagre, thoughtful dingy-faced man, 

seemed to have made himself a great-coat from the 
;-cloth covering of some old box ; for when he turned to 25 

the door, and keep the weather out, he disclosed upon 
back of that garment, the inscription G & T in large 
k capitals. Also the word GLASS in bold characters. 
Grood evening, John!" said the little man. "Good 
dng, Mum. Good evening, Tilly. Good evening, 3° 
>eknownl How's Baby, Mum? Boxer's pretty well 
pe?" 

All thriving, Caleb," replied Dot. "I am sure you 
1 only to look at the dear child, ioi owe, \»V\\sy« ^oaxV 
indl'm sure I need onlv look ai you iox a.wo'&ve*? *«n^ «* 
>. 
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He didn't look at her though; he had a wandering and, 
thoughtful eye which seemed to be always projecting itself 
into some other time and place, no matter what he said; & 
description which will equally apply to his voice. 
5 "Or at John for another/ ' said Caleb. "Or at Tilly, as 
far as that goes. Or certainly at Boxer/' 

"Busy just now, Caleb?" asked the Carrier. 

"Why, pretty well, John," he returned, with the dis- 
traught air of a man who was casting about for the Philoso- 
!• pher's stone, at least. "Pretty much so. There's rather a, 
run on Noah's Arks at present. I could have wished to 
improve upon the Family, but I don't see how it's to be 
done at the price. It would be a satisfaction to one's mind* 
to make it clearer which was Shems and Hams, and which 
15 was Wives. Flies an't on that scale neither, as compai 
with elephants you know! Ah! well! Have you got any-] 
thing in the parcel line for me, John ?" 

The Carrier put his hand into a pocket of the coat he 
taken off; and brought out, carefully preserved in moss ai 
2* paper, a tiny flower-pot. 

"There it is!" he said, adjusting it with great care.] 
"Not so much as a leaf damaged. Full of buds !" 

Caleb's dull eye brightened, as he took it, and thankc 
him. 
25 "Dear, Caleb," said the Carrier. "Very dear at 



season." 



"Never mind that. It would be cheap to me, whatevi 
it cost," returned the little man. "Anything else, John? 
"A small box," replied the Carrier. "Here you are!" 
s« " Tor Caleb Plummer,' " said the little man, spelling o 
the direction. " 'With Cash.' With Cash, John. I don'l 
think it's for me." 

"With Care," returned the Carrier, looking over I 
shoulder. ' ' Where do you make out cash ?' ' „ 

"Oh! To be sure!" said Ca\e\>. "I^^tns^v HWJ 
Yes, yes; that's mine, lv mvgaX. V*n^ \*«& ^ 
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i, indeed, if my dear Boy in the Golden South Americas 
lived, John. You loved him like a son; didn't you? 

needn't sav vou did. J know, of course. 'Caleb 
nmer. With care.' Yes, yes, it's all right. It's a 
of dolls' eyes for my daughter's work. I wish it was 5 
>wn sight in a box, John." 
[ wish it was, or could be!" cried the Carrier, 
rhank'ee," said the little man. "You speak very 
ty. To think that she should never see the Dolls— 
them a-staring at her, so bold, all day long! That's 10 
re it cuts. What's the damage, John ?" 
.'11 damage you," said John, "if you inquire. Dot! 
' near?" 

-Veil! it's like vou to sav so," observed the little man. 
\ your kind way. Ixit me see. I think that's all." is 

think not," said the Carrier. "Try again." 
Jomething for our Governor, eh?" said Caleb, after 
lering a little while. "To be sure. That's what I came 
but my head's so running on them Arks and things! 
iasn't been here, has he ?" 20 

<Jot he," returned the Carrier. "He's too busy, 
ting." 

le's coming round though," said Caleb; "for he told 
keep on the near side of the road going home, and it 
ten to one he'd take me up. I had better go, by the as 
—You couldn't have the goodness to let me pinch 
;r's tail, Mum, for half a moment, could you ?" 
Vhy, Caleb! what a question!" 

)h, never mind, Mum," said the little man. "lie 
tn't like it perhaps. There's a small order just come 30 
>r barking dogs; and I should wish to go as close to 
ir' as I could, for sixpence. That's all. Never mind, 



1." 



happened opportunely, that Boxer, rnxSaowX. to^xnvzss^ 
"oposed stimulus, began to bark V\tYv gce&X. t ia^. ^v>x «» 
? implied the approach of some new nv&\\.o*> Os&s^ 
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postponing his study from the life to a more co 
season, shouldered the round box, and took a hurri 
He might have spared himself the trouble, for h< 
visitor upon the threshold. 
5 "Oh! You are here, are you? Wait a bit. 
you home. John Peerybingle, my service to you. 
my service to your pretty wife. Handsomer e> 
Better too, if possible! And younger," mused the 
in a low voice; "that's the Devil of it!" 
10 "I should be astonished at your paying com] 
Mr. Tackleton," said Dot, not with the best gra 
world; "but for your condition." 
"You know all about it then ?" 
"I have got myself to believe it, somehow," said 
is "After a hard struggle, I suppose ?" 
"Very." 

Tackleton the Toy-merchant, pretty generally 1 

Gruff and Tackleton — for that was the firm, thou 

had been bought out long ago; only leaving his m 

20 as some said his nature, according to its Dictionary 

in the business — Tackleton the Toy-merchant, wj 

whose vocation had been quite misunderstood by 

ents and Guardians. If thev had made him i 

lender, or a sharp Attorney, or a Sheriff's Offi 

25 Broker, he might have sown his discontented oa 

youth, and, after having had the full run of hims< 

natured transactions, might have turned out ara 

last, for the sake of a little freshness and novelt 

cramped and chafing in the peaceable pursuit of toy- 

30 he was a domestic Ogre, who had been living on 

all his life, and was their implacable enemy. He 

all toys; wouldn't have bought one for the world; d 

in his malice, to insinuate grim expressions into the 

brown-paper farmers w\\o dxove \ugs to market, 1 

* r ho advertised lost \aw\exs QOYvse\fcWQ«^ \asss 

as who darned stockings o\ atN^^wA 
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is of his stock in trade. In appalling masks ; hideous 
red-eyed Jacks in Boxes; Vampire Kites; demoniacal 
lers who wouldn't lie down, and were perpetually 
forward, to stare infants out of countenance; his soul 
;ly revelled. They were his only relief, and safety- 5 
He was great in such inventions. Anything sug- 
of a Pony-nightmare, was delicious to him. He 
en lost money (and he took to that toy very kindly) 
ting up Goblin slides for magic-lanterns, whereon 
wers of Darkness were depicted as a sort of super- 10 
i shell-fish, with human faces. In intensifying the 
ture of Giants, he had sunk quite a little capital; 
tough no painter himself, he could indicate, for the 
tion of his artists, with a piece of chalk, a certain fur- 
r for the countenances of those monsters, which was 15 
destroy the peace of mind of any young gentleman 
n the ages of six and eleven, for the whole Christmas 
summer Vacation. 

,t he was in toys, he was (as most men are) in all 
things. You may easily suppose, therefore, that 20 
the green cape, which reached down to the calves of 
j, there was buttoned up to the chin an uncommonly 
it fellow; and that he was about as choice a spirit, 
agreeable a companion, as ever stood in a pair of 
aded looking boots with mahogany-coloured tops. 25 
, Tackleton, the Toy-merchant, was going to be 
d. In spite of all this, he was going to be married, 
a young wife too ; a beautiful young wife, 
iidn't look much like a bridegroom, as he stood in 
rrier's kitchen, with a twist in his dry face, and a 30 
n his body, and his hat jerked over the bridge of his 
,nd his hands tucked down into the bottoms of his 
3, and his whole sarcastic ill-conditioned self peering 
one little corner of one little eye, Ivke VW e^wv^w- 
essence of any number of ravens. TSwV, *.\ssN&fc- ^ 
e designed to be. 
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"In three days' time. Next Thursday. The lastc 
the first month in the year. That's my wedding-day,' 
Tackleton. 

Did I mention that he had always one eye wide 
5 and one eye nearly shut; and that the one eye nearly 
was always the expressive eye ? I don't think I did. 

"That's my wedding-day!" said Tackleton, rattlii 
money. 

"Why, it's our wedding-day too," exclaimed the & 
10 "Ha, ha!" laughed Tackleton. "Odd! You're 
such another couple. Just !" 

The indignation of Dot at this presumptuous ass 
is not to be described. What next? His imagii 
would compass the possibility of just such another 
15 perhaps. The man was mad. 

"I say! a word with you," murmured Tackleton, nu 
the Carrier with his elbow, and taking him a little ; 
"You'll come to the wedding? We're in the same 
you know." 

20 "How in the same boat ?" inquired the Carrier. 

"A little disparity, you know;" said Tackleton, 
another nudge. "Come and spend an evening wil 
beforehand." 

"Why?" demanded John, astonished at this pr< 
25 hospitality. 

"Why?" returned the other. "That's a new way 
ceiving an invitation. Why, for pleasure; socia 
you know, and all that!" 

"I thought you were never sociable," said John, i 
so plain way. 

"Tchah! It's of no use to be anything but free wit 

I see," said Tackleton. "Why, then, the truth is you 

a — what tea-drinking people call a sort of a comfortab 

pearance together: you awd nowt \\\ta. ^^ tavow b 

i know, but " 
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r 'No, we don't know better," interposed John. "What 
5 you talking about ?" 

"Well! W 7 e don't know better, then/' said Tackleton. 
Ve'll agree that we don't. As you like; what does it 
itter? I was going to say, as you have that sort of & 
pearance, your company will produce a favourable 
ect on Mrs. Tackleton that will be. And, though I 
u't think your good lady's very friendly to me, in this 
tter, still she can't help herself from falling into my 
ws, for there's a compactness and cosiness of appear- 10 
ie about her that always tells, even in an indifferent 
e. You'll say you'll come ?" 

'We have arranged to keep our Wedding-Day (as far 
that goes) at home," said John. "We have made the 
►mise to ourselves these six months. We think, you 15 
, that home — " 

'Bah! what's home?" cried Tackleton. "Four walls 
I a ceiling! (why don't you kill that Cricket; J would! 
lways do. I hate their noise.) There are four walls 
I a ceiling at my house. Come to me!" 20 

You kill your Crickets, eh ?" said John. 
Scrunch 'em, Sir," returned the other, setting his heel 
vily on the floor. "You'll say you'll come? It's as 
zh your interest as mine, you know, that the women 
uld persuade each other that they're quiet and con- 25 
ted, and couldn't be better off. I know their way. 
atever one woman savs, another woman is deter- 
led to clinch, always. There's that spirit of emulation i 

>ng 'em, Sir, that if your wife says to my wife, Tin 

happiest woman in the world, and mine's the best 3o> 
band in the world, and I dote on him,' my wife will say 

same to yours, or more, and half believe it." 
Do you mean to say she don't, then?" asked the 
rier. 

Don't!" cried Tackleton, with a shoxV, ^tv^V ^*>^- ^ 
n't what?" 
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The Carrier had had some faint idea of adding, "dote 
u|»on you." But happening to meet the half-closed eye* 
as it twinkled upon him over the turned-up collar of the 
• ape, which was within an ace of poking it out, he felt ft 
5 Mich an unlikely part and parcel of anything to be doted 
on, that he Mihstituted, "that she don't believe it?" 
4 'Ah, you dog! You're joking," said Tackleton. 
But the Carrier, though slow to understand the ful 
drift of his meaning, eyed him in such a serious mannd 
l-j that he was obliged to be a little more explanatory. 

"I have the humour," said Tackleton: holding up th< 
fingers of his left hand, and tapping the forefinger, tc 
imply * there 1 am, Tackleton to wit:' "I have the humour. 
Sir, to marry a young wife and a pretty wife:" here to 
15 rapped his little finger, to express the Bride ; not sparingly 
but sharply; with a sense of power. 'Tm able to gratifj 
that humour and I do. It's my whim. But — now look 
there." 

He pointed to where Dot was sitting, thoughtfully, 

so before the fire; leaning her dimpled chin upon her hand 

and watching the bright blaze. The Carrier looked a< 

her, and then at him, and then at her, and then at him 

again. 

"She honours and obeys, no doubt, you know," sak 
25 Tackleton; "and that, as I am not a man of sentiment 
is quite enough for me. But do you think there's anythin( 
more in it : 

"I think," observed the Carrier, "that I should child 
any man out of window, who said there wasn't." 
so ' 'Exactly so," returned the other with an unusua 
alacrity of assent. "To be sure! Doubtless you would 
Of course. I'm certain of it. Good night. Pleasan 
dreams 1" 

The good Carrier was puzzled, and made uncomfortabl 
& und uncertain, in spite oi Y\\m^\. \te eswldii't hel] 
sh — -%o- it, in his manner. 
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rood night, my dear friend:" said Tackleton, com- 
Dnately. "I'm off. We're exactly alike, in reality, 
. You won't give us to-morrow evening? Well! 

day you go out visiting, I know. I'll meet you 
, and bring my wife that is to be. It'll do her good. 5 
re agreeable? Thank'ee. What's that!" 
vas a loud cry from the Carrier's wife ; a loud, sharp, 
;n cry, that made the room ring, like a glass vessel. 
lad risen from her seat, and stood like one transfixed 
srror and surprise. The Stranger had advanced 10 
'ds the fire to warm himself, and stood within a short 

of her chair. But quite still. 

ot!" cried the Carrier. "Mary! Darling! What's 
tatter ?" 

ey were all about her in a moment. Caleb, who had 15 
dozing on the cake-box, in the first imperfect recovery 
5 suspended presence of mind seized Miss Slowboy 
e hair of her head, but immediately apologised. 
Lary!" exclaimed the Carrier, supporting her in his 

"Are you ill! What is it? Tell me dear!" 20 

1 only answered by beating her hands together, and 
g into a wild fit of laughter. Then, sinking from 
rasp upon the ground, she covered her face with 
ipron, and wept bitterly. And then she laughed 
, and then she cried again; and then, she said how 25 
it was, and suffered him to lead her to the fire, where 
it down as before. The old man standing, as before; 

still, 
m better, John," she said. "I'm quite well now — 

30 

3hn!" But John was on the other side of her. Why 
her face towards the strange old gentleman, as if 
issing him! Was her brain wandering? 
>nly a fancy, John dear — a kind oi staoviV — %> ^rscnr.- 
coming suddenly before my eyes — Y &wv\.\kknks^ *^ 
'twas. It's quite gone; qu\\e ^oty^." 
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"I'm glad it's gone," muttered Tackleton, turning th 
expressive eye all round the room. "I wonder whei 
it's gone, and what it was. Humph I Caleb, come hen 
Who's that with the grey hair?" 
5 "I don't know, Sir," returned Caleb in a whispe 
" Never see him before, in all my life. A beautiful figui 
for a nut-cracker; quite a new model. With a screw-ja 
opening down into his waistcoat, he'd be lovely." 
"Not ugly enough," said Tackleton. 
10 "Or for a firebox, either," observed Caleb, in da 
contemplation, "what a model I Unscrew his head to p 
the matches in; turn him heels up'ards for the light; ai 
what a firebox for a gentleman's mantel-shelf just as ! 
stands!" 
15 "Not half ugly enough," said Tackleton. "Nothii 
in him at all. Come! Bring that box! All right no 
I hope?" 

"Oh, quite gone! Quite gone!" said the little woma 
waving him hurriedly away. "Good night!" 
30 "Good night," said Tackleton. "Good night, Jol 
Peerybingle! Take care how you carry that box, Cale 
Let it fall, and I'll murder you! Dark as pitch, ai 
weather worse than ever, eh? Good night!" 
So, with another sharp look round the room, he we 
35 out at the door; followed by Caleb with the wedding-ca 
von his head. 

The Carrier had been so much astounded by his lit 

wife, and so busily engaged in soothing and tending h< 

that he had scarcely been conscious of the Strangei 

so presence, until now, when he again stood there, the 

only guest. 

"He don't belong to them, you see," said John, 
must give him a hint to go." 
"7 beg your pardon, inexvd" saxd vW old ^entlema 
'• advancing to him; "the more so, a&\fcrct 1^^' 

well; but the MteivdaivV ^Yvom xs^ \bKssb 
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e touched his ears and shook his head, "renders almost 
Jispensable, not having arrived, I fear there must be 
ne mistake. The bad night which made the shelter 
your comfortable cart (may I never have a wotset) 
acceptable, is still as bail ;is ever. Would you, ia your 5 
dness, suffer me to real a lied here?" 
Yes. yes," cried Dot "Yes! Certainly t" 
Oh!" said the Carrier, surprised by (lie rapidity of 
s consent. "Weill I don't object; but .still I'm not 

that—" hi 

'Hush!" she interrupted. "Dear John!" 
"Win. he's stone deal'." urged John. 
I know he is, but— Yes, Sir, certainly. \cs! certainly! 
make him up a bed, directly. John." 
As she hurried off to do it, the flutter of her spirits, and is 

agitation of her manner, were so strange, that die 
mcr stood looking alter her, <|iiite eonfomided. 
"Did its mothers make it up n Reds then!" cried Miss 
owboy to the Baby; "and did its hair grow brown and 
rly, when its caps was lifted off, and frighten it, a precious *> 
ts, a sitting by the fires I" 

With that unaccountable attraction of the mind to 
lies, which is often incidental to a state of doubt and 
rftision, the .Carrier, as he walked slowly to and fro, 
id himself mentally repeating even these absurd words, m 
y times. So many times that he got them by heart, 
was still conning diem over and over, like a lesson, 
n Tilly, after administering as much friction to the 
le ba*ld head with her hand as she thought wholesome 
wording to the practice of nurses), had once more tied 3u 
ie Baby's cap on. 
'And frightened it a precious Pets, a sitting by the fire, 
aat frightened Dot, I wonder!" mused the Carrier, 
ring to and fro. 

He scouted, from his heart, the 'rasYmiaJaoos- cfc. S!m£ J 
{merchant, and yet [hey fitted \vrav «SSa 






II 
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indefinite uneasiness ; for Tackleton was quick and sly; 
and he had that painful sense, himself, of being a man 
of slow perception, that a broken hint was always worrying 
to him. He certainly had no intention in his mind of 

5 linking anything that Tackleton had said, with the unusual P> 

conduct of his wife; but the two subjects of reflection!' 

came into his mind together, and he could not keep them 

asunder. * 

The bed was soon made ready ; and the visitor, declining ' 

10 all refreshment but a cup of tea, retired. Then Dot: 
quite well again, she said: quite well again: arranged the 
great chair in the chimney-corner for her husband; filled 
Kis pipe and gave it him; and took her usual little stool 
beside him on the hearth. 

15 She always would sit on that little stool; I think she 
must have had a kind of notion that it was a coaxing 
wheedling, little stool. 

She was, out and out, the very best filler of a pipe, 1 
should say, in the four quarters of the globe. To see hei 

20 put that chubby little finger in the bowl, and then bio* 
down the pipe to clear the tube ; and, when she had done 
so, affect to think that there was really something in the 
tube, and blow a dozen times, and hold it to her eye lib 
a telescope, with a most provoking twist in her capital 

25 little face, as she looked down it; was quite a brilliant 
thing. As to the tobacco, she was perfect mistress A 
the subject; and her lighting of the pipe, with a wisprf 
paper, when the Carrier had it in his mouth — going sft 
very near his nose, and yet not scorching it — was Art: 

so high Art, Sir. 

And the Cricket and the Kettle, turning up again, 

acknowledged itl The bright fire, blazing up again, 

acknowledged it! The little Mower on the clock, in hi* 

unheeded work, acknowledged \\\ TW Carrier, in hfl 

an smoothing forehead and expaivd\xv^ fore, w&asssta*^ 

" readiest of all. 
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THE CBICKET OS THE HEARTS 

nd as he soberly and thoughtfully puffed at his ol 
; anil as the Dutch clock licked; and as the red fire 
med; and as the Cricket chirped; that Genius of his 
rth and Home (for such the Cricket 
iiry shape, into the room, and summoned many forma 
I nine about him. Dots of all ages, and all sizes, 

1 the chamber. Dots who were merry children, 
ling on before him, gathering Bowers, in the fields; 
Dots, half shrinking I'rom. half villi ling in. [he pleading 

is own rough image; newly-married Dots, alighting n) 
ic door, and taking wondering possession of the house- 
keys; motherly little Dots, attended by fictitious Slow - 
., bearing babies to be christened; matronly Dots, slill 
tg and blooming, watching Dots of daughters, as 
danced at rustic halls; fat Dots, encircled and beset la 
roops of rosy grand-children; withered Dots, who 
m1 on sticks, and tottered as they crop! along. Old 
sera too, appeared, with blind old Boxen lying at 
■ feet; and newer carls with younger drivers ["Peety- 
le Brothera" on the tilt); and sick old Carriers, w 
ed by the gentlest hands; and graves of dead and gone 
Carriers, green in the churchyard. And as the 
ket showed him all these things — he saw them plainly, 
gh his eyes were fised upon the fire — the Carrier' a 
t grew light and happy, and he thanked his House- n 

Gods with all his might, and eared no more for 
ff and Tacklelon than you do. 
Ut what was that young figure of a man, which the 

2 Fairy Cricket set so near Her stool, and which 
lined there, singly and alone V Why did it linger still, to 
ear her, with its arm upon the chimney-piece, ever 
Ming "Married! and not to me!" 

Ii Dot! Oh failing Dot! There is no place for it 
II your husband's visions; why has \Vs ataaiiWw Vs&sjw 
in hearth'. 



CHIRP THE SECOND 

Caleb Plummer and his Blind Daughter lived a 

by themselves, as the Story-books say — and my b 

with yours to back it I hope, on the Story-books, j 

ing anything in this workaday world! — Caleb P 

s and his Blind Daughter lived all alone by themseh 

little cracked nutshell of a wooden house, which 

truth, no better than a pimple on the prominent re 

nose of Gruff and Tackleton. The premises of Gi 

Tackleton were the great feature of the street; I 

P C 10 might have knocked down Caleb Plummets dwelli 

>* !; a hammer or two, and carried off the pieces in a cart 

a Z' If any one had done the dwelling house of Caleb 

mer the honour to miss it after such an inroad, i 

•Jr- 

'' r. have been, no doubt, to commend its demolition a 

ij' is improvement. It stuck to the premises of Gru 

J~ Tackleton, like a barnacle to a ship's keel, or a sn 

*.-•■ door, or a little bunch of toadstools to the stem oi 

But it was the germ from which the full-grown t 

;■ . Gruff and Tackleton had sprung; and under its era 

.!'!','" ; so the Gruff before last had, in a small way, made to] 

a? ■ , * generation of old boys and girls, who had played wit 
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ie Blind Girl never knew that ceilings were discol- 
1; walls blotched and bare of plaster here and there; 
crevices unstopped and widening every day; beams 
dering and tending downward. The Blind Girl 
• knew that iron was rusting, wood rotting, paper peel- 5 
Bf ; the very size, and shape, and true proportion of the 
ing, withering away. The Blind Girl never knew 
igly shapes of delf and earthenware were on the board ; 
3orrow and faintheartedness were in the house: that 
>'s scanty hairs were turning greyer and more grey, 10 
e her sightless face. The Blind Girl never knew 
had a master, cold, exacting, and uninterested: never 
that Tackleton was Tackleton in short; but lived in 
elief of an eccentric humourist who loved to have his 
f ith them ; and who while he was the Guardian Angel 15 
;ir lives, disdained to hear one word of thankfulness. 
d all was Caleb's doing; all the doing of her simple 
r! But he too had a Cricket on his Hearth; and 
ing sadly to its music when the motherless Blind 
I was very young, that Spirit had inspired him with 20 
bought that even her great deprivation might be al- 
changed into a blessing, and the girl made happy by 
little means. For all the Cricket Tribe are potent 
ts, even though the people who hold converse with 
do not know it (which is frequently the case); and 25 
are not in the Unseen World, Voices more gentle and 
true; that may be so implicitly relied on, or that are 
rtain to give none but tenderest counsel ; as the Voices 
lich the Spirits of the Fireside and the Hearth address 
selves to human kind. 30 

leb and his daughter were at work together in their 
working-room, which served them for their ordinary 
5-room as well; and a strange place it was. There 
houses in it, finished and unfinished, tec T><3^s» o>\ ^ 
ns in life. Suburban tenements iox T>ous> cfc \xyo3vs*- ^ 
ans; kitchens and single apartments lot T>d&s> o\ "SoR- 
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lower classes; capital town residences for Doll* 
estate. Some of these establishments were aire; 
ished according to estimate, with a view to the coi 
of Dolls of limited income; others could be fittc 

5 most expensive scale, at a moment's notice, frc 
shelves of chairs and tables, sofas, bedsteads, ai 
stery. The nobility and gentry and public in gei 
whose accommodation these tenements were desij 
here and there, in baskets, staring straight up at tl 

10 but in denoting their degrees in society, and confir 
to their respective stations (which experience sh< 
lamentably difficult in real life), the makers of th 
had far improved on Nature, who is often frcn 
perverse; for they, not resting on such arbitrary 

15 satin, cotton-print, and bits of rag, had superadc 
ing personal differences which allowed of no 
Thus, the Doll-lady of Distinction had wax 
perfect symmetry ; but only she and her compeers 
grade in the social scale being made of leather; 

20 next of coarse linen stuff. As to the common-pec 

had just so many matches out of tinder-boxes 

arms and legs, and there they were — establishec 

sphere at once, beyond the possibility of getting 

There were various other samples of his h; 

26 besides Dolls, in Caleb Plummer's room. Tt 
Noah's Arks, in which the Birds and Beasts we 
commonly tight fit, I assure you; though they 
crammed in, anyhow, at the roof, and rattled an 
into the smallest compass. By a bold poetica 

30 most of these Noah's Arks had knockers on tl 

inconsistent appendages perhaps, as suggestive oi 

callers and a Postman, yet a pleasant finish to tl 

of the building. There were scores of melancl 

carts which, when the wheels wewt round, perfon 

doleful music. Many styvaW ftiVWes, foxxsas, waS 

truments of torture; no end oi ^vxwxvotv, &a& 
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s and guns. There were little tumblers in red 
hes, incessantly swarming up high obstacles of red- 
and coming down, head first, on the other side; and 
were innumerable old gentlemen of respectable, not 
r venerable appearance, insanely flying over horizon- 5 
gs, inserted for the purpose, in their own street doors, 
j were beasts of all sorts; horses, in particular, of 

breed, from the spotted barrel on four pegs, with a 
tippet for a mane, to the thoroughbred rocker on his 
st mettle. As it would have been hard to count the 10 
s upon dozens of grotesque figures that were ever 

to commit all sorts of absurdities on the turning of 
die; so it would have been no easy task to mention any 
n folly, vice or weakness, that had not its type, imme- 
or remote, in Caleb Plummer's room. And not in an 15 
erated form; for very little handles will move men 
romen to as strange performances, as any Toy was 
aade to undertake. 

the midst of all these objects, Caleb and his daughter 
work. The Blind Girl busy as a Doll's dressmaker ; 20 
» painting and glazing the four-pair front of a desir- 
amily mansion. 

b care imprinted in the lines of Caleb's face, and his 
bed and dreamy manner, which would have sat well 
me alchemist or abstruse student, were at first sight 25 
d contrast to his occupation, and the trivialities about 

But trivial things, invented and pursued for bread, 
le very serious matters of fact; and, apart from this 
leration, I am not at all prepared to say, myself, that 
eb had been a Lord Chamberlain, or a Member of 30 
,ment, or a lawyer, or even a great speculator, he 
1 have dealt in toys one whit less whimsical; while I 
1 very great doubt whether they would have been as 
ess. 

you were out in the rain last m^bx., ta>tae*, \n\ ^wvt •*> 
ul, new, great-coat" said Caleb's dau^cvV^c. 
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"In my beautiful new great-coat,' ' answered Ca 
glancing towards a clothes-line in the room, on which 
sack-cloth garment previously described, was caref 
hung up to dry. 
5 "How glad I am you bought it, father!" 

"And of such a tailor, too, ,, said Caleb. "Quite a fj 
ionable tailor. It's too good for me !" 

The Blind Girl rested from her work, and laughed t 
delight, "Too good, father! What can be too good 
10 you?" 

"I'm half ashamed to wear it though," said-Ca 
watching the effect of what he said, upon her brighter 
face; "upon my word. When I hear the boys and pet 
say behind me, 'Halloa! Here's a swell!' I don't ki 
15 which way to look. And when the beggar wouldn'l 
away last night; and, when I said I was a very conn 
man, said 'No, your Honour! Bless your Honour, d 
say that !' I was quite ashamed. I really felt as if I ha< 
a right to wear it." 
so Happy Blind Girl ! How merry she was, in her exu 
tion! 

"I see you, father," she said, clasping her hands, 
plainly, as if I had the eyes I never want when you are \ 

me. A blue coat " 

25 "Bright blue," said Caleb. 

"Yes, yes! Bright blue! exclaimed the girl, turning 
her radiant face; "the colour I can just remember in 
blessed sky! You told me it was blue before! A bri 

blue coat " 

so "Made loose to the figure," suggested Caleb. 

"Yes! Loose to the figure!" cried the Blind Girl, lau 

ing heartily; "and in it you, dear father, with your m€ 

eye, your smiling face, your free step, and your dark hi 

looking so young and handsome!" 

m "Halloa! Halloa 1" said Cakb. "1 shall be vain, pi 

ently." 
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think you are, already," cried the Blind Girl, pointing 
im, in her glee, "I know you, father! IIn hit ha) 
Found you out, you seel" 

different the picture in her mind, from < aleb, as he 
faaerving her! She bad spoken of his free step. She t 
right in that Fur years and years, he never once had 
scd dial threshold id Ids own slow pace, but with a 
'all counterfeited for her ear; and never had he, when 
t was heaviest, forgotten die light tread thai was to 
ler hers so cheerful and courageous I in 

veil knows! But 1 think Caleb's vague bewilder- 
t of manner may have half originated in his having 
(used himaeH about himself and everything around him, 
he love of his Blind Daughter. How could the little 
be otherwise tluin bewildered, idler labouring for so 16 
y years to destroy his own identity, and thai of nil the 

that had any bearing on itl 
There we are," said Caleb, falling back a pace or two to 
the better judgment of his work; "as near the real 
as sixpenn'orth of halfpence is to sixpence. What ai 
ty that the whole front of the house opens at once! If 
as only a staircase in it now, and regular doors to 
rooms to go in at! But that's the worst of my calling, 
always deluding myself, and swindling myself." 
You are speaking quite softly. You are nol tired, as 

Tired," echoed Caleb, with a great burst of animation, 
.should tire me, Bertha? 7 was never tired. What 

'o give the greater force to his words, he checked him- m 
in an involuntary imitation of two half-length stretch- 
and yawning figures on thciiuintehshelf, who were rep- 

fgtod as in one eternal state of weariness from the waist 

Herds; and hummed u fragment of a song. It was a 
'hanaban sang, soiocihiiig about a S\iAvk\\(vj, Bowl; 3ft 

//«■ sang it with an assumption of a "Devi-tsvwj-wxe, 
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voice, that made his face a thousand times mo 
and more thoughtful than ever. 

"What! You're singing, are you?" said 1 
putting his head in, at the door. "Go it! J can' 
5 Nobody would have suspected him of it. 1 
what is generally termed a singing face, by any me 
"I can't afford to sing," said Tackleton, "I'n 
can. I hope you can afford to work too. Hard] 
both, I should think?" 
io "If you could only see him, Bertha, how he's ^ 
me!" whispered Caleb. "Such a man to joke! yc 
if you didn't know him, he was in earnest — woi 
now ?" 
The Blind Girl smiled, and nodded. 
15 "The bird that can sing and won't sing, must b 
sing, they say," grumbled Tackleton. "What 
owl that can't sing, and oughtn't to sing, and w: 
there anything that lie should be made to do ?" 
"The extent to which he's winking at this i 
20 whispered Caleb to his daughter. "Oh, my grac 
"Always merry and light-hearted with us!" 
smiling Bertha. 

"Oh, you're there, are vou?" answered 1 
"Poor Idiot!" 
25 He really did believe she was an Idiot ; and In 
the belief, I can't say whether consciously or not, 
being fond of him. 

'Well! and being there, how are you?" said 1 
in his grudging way. 
30 "Oh! well; quite well. And as happy as evei 
wish me to be. As happy as you would make 
world, if you could !" 

"Poor Idiot!" muttered Tackleton. "No 
reason. Not a gleam!" 
S5 The Blind Girl took bis \\a\\<\ \m& Y\sssA \v\ Vs 
moment in her own two Y\aw&s\ svw&Xscv&W ^> 
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enderly, before releasing. There was such unspeak- 
; affection and such fervent gratitude in the act, that 
;kleton himself was moved to say, in a milder growl 
l usual: 

What's the matter now?" 5 

I stood it close beside my pillow when I went to sleep 
night, and remembered it in my dreams. And when 
day broke* and the glorious red sun — the red sun, 
ier?" 

Red in the mornings and the evenings, Bertha,' ' 10 
I poor Caleb, with a woeful glance at his employer. 

When it rose, and the bright light I almost fear to 
ke myself against in walking, came into the room, I 
led the little tree towards it, and blessed Heaven for ' 
king things so precious, and blessed you for sending 15 
oa to cheer me!" 

Bedlam broke loose!" said Tackleton under his 
ath. "We shall arrive at the strait-waistcoat and 
fliers soon. We're getting on!" 

"aleb, with his hands hooked loosely in each other, 20 
•ed vacantly before him while his daughter spoke, as 
le really were uncertain (I believe he was) whether 
ckleton had done anything to deserve her thanks, 
not. If he could have been ja perfectly free agent, at 
t moment, required, on pain of death, to kick the Toy- 25 
rchant, or fall at his feet, according to his merits, 
elieve it would have been an even chance which course 
would have taken. Yet Caleb knew that with his own 
ids he had brought the little rose-tree home for her, 
carefully; and that with his own lips he had forged 30 
innocent deception which should help to keep her from 
pecting how much, how very much, he every day 
lied himself, that she might be the happier. 

'Bertha!" said Tackleton, assum\iv%, fo\ >ftvfe wwnrs^ 
tie cordiality. "Come here." 
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"Oh! I can come straight to you! You needn't guid 
mel" she rejoined. 

"Shall I tell you a secret, Bertha ?" 
"If you will 1" she answered, eagerly. 
5 How bright the darkened face! How adorned wit! 
light, the listening head! 

"This is the day on which little what's-her-name, th 

spoilt child; Peerybingle's wife; pays her regular vis 

to you — makes her fantastic Pic-Nic here; an't it? 

io said Tackleton, with a strong expression of distaste fc 

the whole concern. 

"Yes," replied Bertha. "This is the day." 
"I thought so!" said Tackleton. "I should like t 
join the party." 
is "Do you hear that, father!" cried the Blind Girl i 
an ecstasy. 

"Yes, yes, I hear it," murmured Caleb, with the fixe 
look of a sleep-walker; "but I don't believe it. It's oi 
of my lies, I've no doubt." 
ao "You see I — I want to bring the Peerybingles a litt 
more into company w T ith May Fielding," said Tackletoi 
"I am going to be married to May." 

"Married!" cried the Blind Girl, starting from hii 

"She's such a con-founded Idiot," muttered Tackleto 

25 "that I was afraid she'd never comprehend me. A 

Bertha! Married! Church, parson, clerk, beadle, glas 

coach, bells, breakfast, bride-cake, favours, marro\ 

bones, cleavers, and all the rest of the tomfoolery. 

wedding, you know; a wedding. Don't you know wh; 

so a wedding is?" 

"I know," replied the Blind Girl, in a gentle tone. ' 
understand!" 

"Do you?" muttered Tackleton. "It's more than 
expected. Well! On that account I want to join tl 
35 party, and to bring May an&Y\fe* motasx. W^*ewL ; 
''ttle something or otheT, beiote YYve ^Vwww«v. K« 
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y of mutton, or some comfortable trifle of that sort. 

ou'll expect me?" 

"Yes," she answered. 

She had drooped her head, and turned away; and so 

Dod, with her hands crossed, musing. s 

"I don't think you will," muttered Tackleton, looking 

her; "for you seem to have forgotten all about it, 
ready. Caleb!" 

"I may venture to say I'm here, I suppose," thought 
deb. "Sir!" 10 

"Take care she don't forget what I've been saying to 
r." 

"She never forgets," returned Caleb. "It's one of the 
ar things she an't clever in." 

"Every man thinks his own geese swans," observed is 
e Toy-merchant, with a shrug. "Poor devil!" 
Having delivered himself of which remark, with infinite 
ntempt, old Gruff and Tackleton withdrew. 
Bertha remained where he had left her, lost in medita- 
►n. The gaiety had vanished from her downcast face, 20 
d it was very sad. Three or four times, she shook 
r head, as if bewailing some remembrance or some loss ; 
it her sorrowful reflections found no vent in words. 
It Was not until Caleb had been occupied, some time, 

yoking a team of horses to a waggon by the summary 25 
'ocess of nailing the harness to the vital parts of their 
>dies, that she drew near to his working-stool, and sitting 
wn beside him, said: 

"Father, I am lonely in the dark. I want my eyes: 
y patient, willing eyes." 3a 

"Here they are," said Caleb. "Always ready. They 
e more yours than mine, Bertha, any hour in the four 
id twenty. What shall your eyes do for you, dear?" 
"Look round the room, father." ^ 

"AH right," said Caleb, "No soonet sa\& \kaxv &?&&* -s* 
rtha. " 
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" " I e*„. :::e about it. 

I:** r.:uvh the sune as usual.** said Caleb. "Homeljtf 
"■ : '.?t- <::u£. The gay colours on the wall; the brig! 
"■ ' t> r. the inates and dishes: the shining w( 
? - rt the:* Are beams or panels: the general cheerfulne 
, i Tjeatrxs* of the building: make it very pretty." 

^S.vr\:. .*:>* neat it was wherever Bertha's ha 
■v--.:"*: ;•-->-. themselves. But nowhere else were cheerf 
~ess ir.o twatness possible, in the old crazv shed whi 
• "aleV* f&r.ev -o transformed. 

"Yot- have your working dress on. and are not so ga 
;*> v. hen \ou wear the handsome coat?*' said Be 
\vA-hira: him. 

"Not quite so gallant.** answered Caleb. "Prettf 
:? :-rl>k though.** 

"Father." said the Blind Girl, drawing close to his sidej 
ar.d >tea!ir*£ one arm round his neck. "Tell me somer 
th:r*s: about Ma v. She is verv fair?" !• 

"She is Indeed.** said Caleb. And she was indeed! 
-; I: was quite a rare thing to Caleb, not to have to dnwr 
v^r. h:> invention . 

"Her hair is dark.** said Bertha, pensively, "darker 

:h.*r. :r.i:ie. Her voice is sweet and musical, I know. I 

have of tor. loved to hear it. Her shape — " 

^ "There's v.ot a l\41*s in all the room to equal it,"!' 

said Caleb. "And her eves! — " '■ 

He stopped: for Bertha had drawn closer round his, 
nook: and from the ami that clung about him, came * 
warning pressure which he understood too well. 
;v He coughed a moment, hammered for a moment, and 
then fell hack upon the song about the Sparkling Bowl^ 
his infallible resource in all such difficulties. 

"Our fri* .id. father: our benefactor. I am never tired! 
you know, *f hearing about him. — Now was I, ever. 

£j >hc said hastily, 

"Of course not." answered Ca\eV>. " Kxvd Vv&v ws^ 
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"Ah! With how much reason !" cried the Blind Girl, 
ith such fervency, that Caleb, though his motives were 
pure, could not endure to meet her face; but dropped 
j eyes as if she could have read in them his innocent 
ceit. 5 

"Then tell me again about him, dear father," said 
rtha. "Many times again! His face is benevolent, 
id, and tender. Honest and true, I am sure it is. The 
inly heart that tries to cloak all favours with a show of 
lghness and unwillingness, beats in its every look and 10 
,nce." 

'And makes it noble," added Caleb in his quiet des- 
•ation. 

'And makes it noble!" cried the Blind Girl. "He is 
er than May, father." 15 

'Ye-es," said Caleb, reluctantly. "He's a little older 
,n May. But that don't signify." 
'Oh father, yes! To be his patient companion in 
rmity and age; to be his gentle nurse in sickness, and 
constant friend in suffering and sorrow; to know no 20 
mness in working for his sake ; to watch him, tend him ; 
beside his bed and talk to him, awake; and pray for 
1 asleep; what privileges these would be! What 
)ortunities for proving all her truth and devotion to him ! 
>uld she do all this, dear father?" 25 

f No doubt of it," said Caleb. 

f I love her, father; I can love her from my soul!" 
laimed the Blind Girl. And saying so, she laid her 
>r blind face on Caleb's shoulder, and so wept and 
>t, that he was almost sorry to have brought that tearful 30 
>piness upon her. 

n the meantime, there had been a pretty sharp com- 
tion at John Peerybingle's; for little Mrs. Peerybingle 
uralty couldn't think of going anyw\vete ^\ft\ov&. ^v^ 
y; and to get the Baby under weigYv, V00V ^\\xve. ^*v ^ 
there was much of the Baby. s\>eaA?L\w% o\ "^ ** ** 
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thing of weight and measure: but there was a vast deal 
to do about and about it, and it all had to be done by easy 
stages. For instance: when the Baby was got, by hook 
and by crook, to a certain point of dressing, and you 
t> might have rationally supposed that another touch or two 
would finish him off, and turn him out a tip-top Baby 
challenging the world, he was unexpectedly extinguished 
in a flannel cap, and hustled off to bed; where he sim- 
mered (so to speak) between two blankets for the best part 

10 of an hour. From this state of inaction he was then 
recalled, shining very much and roaring violently, to 
partake of well! I would rather say, if you'll permit me 
to speak generally — of a slight repast. After which, he 
went to sleep again. Mrs. Peerybingle took advantage 

15 of this interval, to make herself as smart in a small wav 
as ever you saw anybody in all your life ; and, during the 
same short truce, Miss Slowboy insinuated herself into 
a spencer of a fashion so surprising and ingenious, that 
it had no connection with herself, or anything else in the 

20 universe, but was a shrunken, dog's-eared, independent 
fact, pursuing its lonely course without the least regard 
to anybody. By this time, the Baby, being all alive again, 
was invested, by the united efforts of Mrs. Peerybingle and 
Miss Slowboy, with a cream-coloured mantle for its body, 

25 and a sort of nankeen raised-pie for its head; and so in 
course of time they all three got down to the door, where 
the old horse had already taken more than the full value 
of his day's toll out of the Turnpike Trust, by tearing up 
the road with his impatient autographs — and whence 

?a) Boxer might be dimly seen in the remote perspective, 

standing looking back, and tempting him to come on 

without orders. 

As to a chair, or anything of that kind for helping 

Mrs. Peerybingle into the caxV, yaw \a\oro nwj ^k of 

John, I flatter myself, if you V\vmV t>\a\ ^*s> TOsaa&JN 

fore you could have seen \\\rcv YA\.\\as ^m fc»^*sk 
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i and rosy, saying, "Jol 



lere she was in her place, I 
ow CAN you I Think of Tilly 
If I might be allowed to mention a young lady's legs. 
J terms, I would observe of Miss Slowboy's that 
s a fatality about them which rendered them aJBgulari] 
hie to be grazed ; anil thai she never effected the smallest 
rent or descent, without recording I lie circumstance upon 
i with a notch, as liobinson Crusoe marked the days 

i wooden calendar. But as this might he ran- 

ingenteel, I'll think of it. 
"John? You've got the basket with the Veal mid 
mi-Pie and things; and the bottles of Beer?" said Dot 
F you haven't, you must turn round again, this 
nute." 

"You're a nice little article," returned the Carrier, is 
» be talking about turning round, after keeping me a 
I quarter of an hour behind my time." 
'I am sorry for it, John," said Dot in a great bustle, "but 
rally could not think of going to Bertha's— I 
it, John, on any account — without the Veal and Hi 
: and things, and the bottles of Beer. Wayf 
This monosyllable was addressed to the horse, who di 
nd it at all. " 

"Oh do way, .John!" said Mrs. IYcryl, ingle. "Please 
'It'll he time enough to do that," returned Johi 
jegin to leave things behind me. The basket's here, 
e enough." 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be, John, not 
lave said so, at once, and save me such a turnl I de- 
jed I wouldn't go to Bertha's without the Veal and Ham- x 
and things, and the bottles of Beer, for any money. 
;ulurly once a fortnight ever since we have been mar- 
i . }ahn, hare we made our ttuU' F\e->s\i- vWce. "Wass^- 
• was to go wrong with it, \ s\\c>vA<\ aionra*. ■&os&>'*« 
never to be iuekvagai 
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"It was a kind thought in the first instance," said 
Carrier; " and I honour you for it, little woman." 

"My dear John," replied Dct, turning very red. "D 
talk about honouring me. Good Gracious !" 
* "By the by^-" observed the Carrier. "That old ger 
man, " 

Again so visibly, and instantly embarrassed. 

"He's an odd fish," said the Carrier, looking stra 
along the road before them. "I can't make him oul 
o don't believe there's anv harm in him." 

"None at all. I'm — I'm sure there's none at all." 

"Yes?" said the Carrier, with his eyes attracted to 
face by the great earnestness of her manner. "I am j 
vou feel so certain of it, because it's a confirmation to 
5 It's curious that he should have taken it into his hea< 
ask leave to go on lodging with us; an't it? Things a 
about so strangely." 

"So very strangely." she rejoined in a low voice: scar< 
audible. 

o "However, he's a good-natured old gentleman," s 
John, "and pays as a gentleman, and I think his wor< 
to be relied upon, like a gentleman's. I had quite a 1< 
talk with him this morning: he can hear me better alrea 
he says, as he gets more used to my voice. He told m 

5 great deal about himself, and I told him a good deal ab 
myself, and a rare lot of questions he asked me. I g 
him information about my having two beats, you know 
my business ; one day to the right from our house and h 
again; another dav to the left from our house and hi 

o again (for he's a stranger and don't know the names 
places about here;) and he seemed quite pleased. *W 
then I shall be returning home to-night your way/ 
says, 'when I thought you'd Ik* coming in an exactly op 
site direction. That's capi\a\. \ m«j vtov^V ^wW 

other lift perhaps, but V\\ engage wA \o \sv\\ ^ *»\hA« 
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n.' He was sound asleep, sure-lv! — Dot! what are 
thinking of?" 

Thinking of, John ? I — I was listening to you." 

)hl That's all right!" said the honest Carrier. "I 
afraid, from the look of your face, that I had gone & 
)ling on so long, as to set you thinking about some- 
; else. I was very near it, I'll be bound." 

)t making no reply, they jogged on, for some little 
in silence. But it was not easy to remain silent very 
in John Peerybingle's cart, for everybody on the road 10 
something to say; though it might only be "How are 
' and indeed it was very often nothing else, still, to give 
t>ack again in the right spirit of cordiality, required, no* 
ly a nod and a smile, but as wholesome an action of 
ungs withal as a long-winded Parliamentary speech. 15 
*times, passengers on foot, or horseback, plodded on a 
way beside the cart, for the express purpose of hav- 
1 chat; and then there was a great deal to be said on 
sides. 

len, Boxer gave occasion to more good-natured recog- 20 
ns of and by the Carrier, than half-a-dozen Christians 
1 have done? Everybody knew him, all along the 
— especially the fowls and pigs, who when they saw 
approaching, with his body all on one side, and his 
pricked up inquisitively, and that knob of a tail mak- 25 
he most of itself in the air, immediately withdrew into 
>te back settlements, without waiting for the honour of 
axer acquaintance. He had business everywhere; go- 
lown all the turnings, looking into all the wells, bolting 
id out of all the cottages, dashing into the midst of all 30 
Dame-Schools, fluttering all the pigeons, magnifying 
ails of all the cats, and trotting into the public-houses 
a regular customer. Wherever \\e wexvV, saau&ao&$ vvt 
might have been heard to cry, "\isS\oa\ TAs»* 
I" and out came that somebody IotVYvwS^i woo** 
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• 

panied by at least two or three other somebodies, to gh 
John Peerybingle and his pretty wife, Good Day. 

The packages and parcels for the errand cart, were ni 
erous ; and there were many stoppages to take them in at 

6 give them out; which were not by any means the worst 
of the journey. Some people were so full of expectatic 
about their parcels, and other people were so full of wonc 
about their parcels, and other people were so full of ine 
haustible directions about their parcels, and John 

10 such a lively interest in all the parcels, that it w T as as gc 
as a play. Likewise, there were articles to carry, whic 
required to be considered and discussed, and in referenc 
to the adjustment and disposition of which, councils had 1 
T>e holden by the Carrier and the senders: at which Boxc 

15 usually assisted, in short fits of the closest attention, an^ 
long fits of tearing round and round the assembled saj 
and barking himself hoarse. Of all these little incident 
Dot was the amused and open-eyed spectatress from he 
chair in the cart; and as she sat there, looking on : a charmii 

20 little portrait framed to admiration by the tilt: there wasni 
lack of nudgings and glaneings and whisperings and envy|r 
ings among the younger men, I promise you. And 
delighted John the Carrier, beyond measure; for he 
proud to have his little wife admired; knowing that sii 

25 didn't mind it — that, if anything, she rather liked it peP^ 
haps. 

The trip was a little foggy, to be sure, in the Janua 
weather; and was raw and cold. But who cared for sue 
trifles ? Not Dot, decidedly. Not Tilly Slowboy, for shej 

30 deemed sitting in a cart, on any terms, to be the highe 
point of human joys ; the crowning circumstance of earthlj 
hopes. Not the Baby, I'll be sworn; for it's not in BabJ 
nature to be warmer or more sound asleep, though its caps 
ity Is great in both respects, \W\v\\v^v\iV^^^Q\3,\v^Peery^ 

&> bingle was, all the wav. 

You couldn't see very iar \\\ *W ^ <* c^to\\*^ 
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Id see a great deal, oh, a great deal! It's astonishing 
v much you may see in a thicker fog than that, if you will 
y take the trouble to look for it. Why even to sit watch- 
for the Fairy-rings in the fields, and for the patches of 
,r-frost still lingering in the shade, near hedges and by 5 
«, was a pleasant occupation: to make no mention of 
unexpected shapes in which the trees themselves came 
ting out of the mist, and glided into it again. The 
ges were tangled and bare, and waved a multitude of 
;hted garlands in the wind; but there was no discour- 10 
ment in this. It was agreeable to contemplate; for it 
ie the fireside warmer in possession, and the summer 
*ner in expectancy. The river looked chilly; but it was 
notion, and moving at a good pace; which was a great 
it. The canal was rather slow and torpid; that must 15 
admitted. Never mind. It would freeze the sooner 
;n the frost set fairly in, and then there would be skat- 
, and sliding; and the heavy old barges, frozen up sOine- 
sre, near a wharf, would smoke their rusty iron chim- 
-pipes all day, and have a lazy time of it. 
n one place, there was a great mound of weeds or 
bble burning ; and they watched the fire, so white in the 
r time, flaring through the fog, with only here and there 
ash of red in it, until, in consequence as she observed 
;he smoke "getting up her nose, ,, Miss Slowboy choked 25 
he could do anything of that sort on the smallest provo- 
ion — and woke the Baby, who wouldn't go to sleep again. 
t Boxer, who was in advance some quarter of a mile or 
had already passed the outposts of the town, and gained 
corner of the street where Caleb and his daughter lived; 30 
I long before they reached the door, he and the Blind 
•1 were on the pavement waiting to receive them. 
Boxer, by the way, made certain delicate distinctions ctf 
own, in his communication with BeYt\\a,^ T Yv\Q\v\^^>^^ 
fully that he knew her to be blind. He Tveve* so\x^X^» **» 
ct her attention by looking at her, as\\e dttew &\&^^ x 
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other people, but touched her, invariably. What e: 
ence he could ever have had of blind people or blind dogs, 
don't know. He had never lived with a blind master; 
had Mr. Boxer the elder, nor Mrs. Boxer, nor any of 

5 respectable family on either side, ever been visited 
blindness, that I am aware of. He may have found it 
for .himself, perhaps, but he had got hold of it someh 
and therefore he had hold of Bertha too, by the skirt, 
kept hold, until Mrs. Peerybingle and the Baby, and 3 

io Slowboy, and the basket, were all got safely within doors. 

May Fielding w T as already come; and so was her mothq 

— a little querulous chip of an old lady with a peevish fad 

who, in right of having preserved a waist like a bedpost! 

was supposed to be a most transcendent figure; and who,l 

15 consequence of having once been better off, or of labouriii 
under an impression that she might have been, if soml 
thing had happened which never did happen, and seemd 
to have never been particularly likely to come to pass — W 
it's all the same — was very genteel and patronizing indee) 

20 Gruff and Tackleton was also there, doing the agreeabk 
with the evident sensation of being as perfectly at hon* 
and as unquestionably in his own element, as a fresh youaj 
salmon on the top of the Great Pyramid. 

"May! My dear old friend I" cried Dot, running up! 

25 meet her. "What a happiness to see you!" 1 

Her old friend was, to the full, as hearty and as glad aj 

she; and it really was, if you'll believe me, quite a pleasad 

sight to see them embrace. Tackleton was a man of tasl 

beyond all question. May was very pretty. * 

30 You know sometimes, when you are used to a pretty facd 
how, when it comes into contact and comparison with an 
other pretty face, it seems for the moment to be homi 
and faded, and hardly to deserve the high opinion you ha 
had of it. Now, this was not at all the, case, either with 

> or May; for May's face set oft T>ca! a, ^W%\w^' 

Mny's, so naturally and afcrceaVAv, «a»X, *& Vta&*« 
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e was very near saying when he came into the room, 
ought to have been born sisters — which was the only 
ovementyou could have suggested. 
ickleton had brought his leg of mutton, and, wonder- 
> relate, a tart besides — but we don't mind a little dissi- 5 
>n when our brides are in the case; we don't get mar- 
every day — and in addition to these dainties, there were 
Veal and Ham-Pie, and "things," as Mrs. Peerybingle 
id them; which were chiefly nuts and oranges, and 
is, and such small deer. When the repast was set 10 
1 on the board, flanked by Caleb's contribution, which 
a great wooden bowl of smoking potatoes (he was pro- 
led, by solemn compact, from producing any other 
ds), Tackleton led his intended mother-in-law to the 
t of Honour. For the better gracing of this place at the 15 
l Festival, the majestic old Soul had adorned herself 
l a cap, calculated to inspire the thoughtless with senti- 
ts of awe. She also wore her gloves. But let us be 
eel, or die! 

alebsat next his daughter; Dot and her old schoolfellow 
j side by side; the good Carrier took care of the bottom 
le table. Miss Slowboy was isolated, for the time being 
1 every article of furniture but the chair she sat on, that 
might have nothing else to knock the Baby's head 
nst. 

s Tilly stared about her at the dolls and toys, they stared 
er and at the company. The venerable old gentlemen 
ae street doors (who were all in full action) showed 
rial interest in the party; pausing occasionally before 
ing, as if they were listening to the conversation: and :w 
1 plunging wildly over and over, a great many times, 
tout halting for breath, — as in a frantic state of delight 
1 the whole proceedings. 

ertainly, if these old gentlemen were YTvcl\\\fedAo\sa^<t ^ 
Ush joy, in the contemplation oi Ta,c\Ae\,o\v ^ teo^- ^ 
, they had good reason to be saY\sfoA. ^^^X^^ 
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couldn't get on at all; and the more cheerful his intend 
bride became in Dot's society, the less he liked it, though 
had brought them together for that purpose. For he was 
regular Dog in the Manger, was Tackleton; and when thi 
5 laughed, and he couldn't, he took it into his head, immedi 
ately, that they must be laughing at him. 

"Ah, May!" said Dot. "Dear dear, what changes! Ti 
talk of those merry school-days makes one young again." 
"Why, you an't particularly old, at any time, are youf 
10 said Tackleton. 

"Look at my sober plodding husband there," returnei 
Dot. "He adds twenty years to my age at least. Don 1 
you, John ?" 

"Forty," John replied. 
15 "How many i/ou'll add to May's, I'm sure I don 
know," said Dot, laughing. "But she can't be much 1 
than a hundred years of age on her next birthday." 

"Ha ha!" laughed Tackleton. Hollow as a drum, 
laugh though. And he looked as if he could have twis 
20 Dot's neck comfortably. 

"Dear dear!" said Dot. "Only to remember how 
used to talk, at school, about the husbands we would choo«|[ 
I don't know how young, and how handsome, and hoi 
gay, and how lively, mine was not to be 1 And as to Ma/i 
26 — ! Ah, dear! I don't know whether to laugh or cifl 
when I think what silly girls we were." 

May seemed to know which to do; for the colour flashed ^ 
into her face, and tears stood in her eyes. 

"Even the very persons themselves — real live young m^ jr 
30 — were fixed on sometimes," said Dot. "We little tho 
how things would come about. I never fixed on John fifl t 
sure; I never so much as thought of him. And if I h«<|iu 
told you, you were ever to be married to Mr. Tackletos 
why, you'd have slapped me. Wouldn't you, May?" |n 
86 Though May didn't say yes, stae c&rtus&s &&&\.«si 
or express no, by any means. 
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kleton laughed — quite shouted, be laughed bo loud. 

*eervbingle laughed too, in his ordinary good-natured 

in tented manner; but his was a mere whisper e 

K.Taeklclon's. 

u couldn't help yourselves, lor all that. ^ DU GQuld- 

ist us, you see," said TarUleton. "Here we ; 

m axel Where are your gay young bridegrooms 

tne of them are dead," said Dot; "and some of diem 
on. Some of thrni, if tln-v could stood among us at t 
■incut, would ii"i believe we were the same creatures; 
not believe thai what they saw and heard was teal, 

c txntid forget them so. No! thev would not believe 

jcd of ur 

fo, Dot!" exclaimed die Carrier. "I,iitle womi 
had Spoken with such earnestness and fire, that she 
in need of some recalling to herself, without doubt. 
Ufthand's check was very penile, for he merely inter- 
as he supposed, to shield old Taekleton; but it 
1 effectual, for she stopped, and said no more. There » 
i uncommon agitation, even in her silence, which die 
Taekleton, who had brought his half-shut eye to bear 
her, noted closely; and remembered to some purpose 
will see. 

no word, good or bad, but sat quite still, a> 
eyes east down; and made no sign of interest in 
id. The gooil lady her mother now inter- 
observing, in the tir>t instance, that girls were girls, 
bygones, and that so long as young people 
and thoughtless, they would probably con- ai 
iselves like young and thoughtless persons: 
'O or three other positions of a do less sound and 
■ertible character. She then remarked, in a de- 
it, that she thanked Heaven .she bad uVsaNS, WwJi 
■!-T May, n dutiful and obeiSven* e\\\V\\W «. 
t no credit In herself. though s3wc Vvai ew*3 
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reason to believe it was entirely owing to herself. With] 
gard to Mr. Taekleton she said, That he was in a 
point of view an undeniable individual; and That he 
in an eligible point of view a son-in-law to be desired, 
5 one in their senses could doubt. (She was very empl 
here.) With regard to the family into which he was so j 
about, after some solicitation, to be admitted, she 
lieved Mr. Taekleton knew that, although reduced 
purse, it had some pretensions to gentility; and if cei 
to circumstances, not wholly unconnected, she would go 
far as to say, with the Indigo Trade, but to which 
would not more particularly refer, had happened differ 
ly, it might perhaps have been in possession of We 
She then remarked that she would not allude to the 
and would not mention that her daughter had for 
time rejected the suit of Mr. Taekleton; and that she wc 
not say a great many other things which she did say, 
great length. Finally, she delivered it as the general 
of her observation and experience, that those marriages i 
which there was least of what was romantically and 
called love, were always the happiest; and that she anlM 
pated the greatest possible amount of bliss — not rapti 
bliss; but the solid, steady-going article — from the 
proaching nuptials. She concluded by informing the< 
pany that to-morrow was the day she had lived for, 
pressly; and that when it was over, she would desire 
ing better than to be packed up and disposed of, in 
genteel place of burial. 

As these remarks were quite unanswerable: which is' 
happy property of all remarks that are sufficiently wide I 
the purpose: they changed the current of the conversatk 
and diverted the general attention to the Veal and Ha 
Pie, the cold mutton, the potatoes, and the tart. In or 
that the bottled beer nnghi Tvo\.\afc ^v^ate^, VtekR 
*s bingle proposed To-morrow •. \\\e ^ e&&Q%S>«*\«^ 
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a them to drink ;i bumper to it, before he proceeded o 
niifiii-y. 

or you ought to know that he only rested there, and 
the old horse a bait. He had to go some Four or fici 
s farther on; and when he returned in the evening, I 
■•] for Dot, *nd look another res! on his way bom 
; was tin- order of the day on all the Pic-Nio occasion- 
bad been, eversinee their institution. 
j K . r ,. waK two persons present, beside the bride 
B^roorn elect, who did but indifferent honour to tl 
i « >nc of these was Dot, too Bashed and discom 
il h> adapt herself to any small occurrence of thi 
ifnt; the other. Bertha, who rose up hurriedly, befor 
■est, and left the tabic. 

Toodbye!" said siout John Peerybingle, pulling on li 
dnoughl coat. "I shall be back at the old time. Good 

jood bye, John," returned Caleb. 

e seemed to say il by rote, and to wave his hand in the 

B unconscious manner; for he stood observing Berth h ■. 

an anxious wondering face, that never altered its 
ession. 

Sood bye, young shaver!" said the jolly Carrier, bent 
iown to kiss the child; which Tilly Slowboy, now intent 
3 her knife and fork, had deposited asleep (and strange ■ 
iv, without damage} in a little cot of Bertha's furnish- 
"good bye! Time will come, I suppose, when you'W 
out into the cold, my little friend, and leave your old 
r to enjoy his pipe and his rheumatics in the chimnev- 
r;eh? Where's Dot ?" 
n here, John!" she said, starting. 

;, come!" returned the Carrier, clapping his souud- 
9. "Where's the pipe ?" 
[ quite forgot (be pipe, John." 

" ? pipe! Was such a wonder ever \iib.t& ■* 1 - ** 
Forgot the pipe! 
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"111— I'll fill it directly. It's soon done." 
But it was not so soon done, either. It lay in the usual 
place; the Carrier's dreadnought pocket; with the litd) 
pouch, her own work, from which she was used to fill it; 
5 her hand shook so, that she entangled it (and yet her 
was small enough to have come out easily, I am sure), 
bungled terribly. The filling of the pipe and lighting 
those little offices in which I have commended her 
tion, if you recollect; were vilely done, from first to 
10 During the whole process, Tackleton stood looking 
maliciously with the half -closed eve; which, whenever 
met hens — or caught it, for it can hardly be said to htf| 
ever met another eye: rather being a kind of trap 
snatch it up — augmented her confusion in a most rem* 
15 able degree. j 

"Why, what a clumsy Dot you are, this afternoon? 
said John. "I could have done it better myself, Iverilj 
believe!" 

With these good-natured words, he strode away; 

ao presently was heard, in company with Boxer, and the 

horse, and the cart, making lively music down the roaJ^ 

What time the dreamy Caleb still stood, watching hf 

Blind Daughter, with the same expression on his face. 

"Bertha!" said Caleb softly. "What has happened^ 

as How changed you are, my darling, in a few hours— sindl 

this morning. You silent and dull all dav! What is itl 

Tell me!" 

"Oh father, father!" cried the Blind Girl, bursting in* 
tears. "Oh mv hard, hard fate !" 
so Caleb drew his hand across his eves before he answers 
her. 

"But think how cheerful and how happy you have beeJ 
Bertha! How good, and how much loved, bv many pe* 
pie." 
* "That strikes me to the heart, Asm totaet\ M^avs s 
/q/ViWAi / f me i Alwavs so kind to me^ 
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leb was very much perplexed to understand her. 

*o be— lo be blind, Bertha, my |>oor dear," he faltered, 

pn-al affliction; but " 

have never fell it!" cried the Blind Girl. "I have 
r felt it, in its fulness. Severl I have sometimes s 
sd that I could sec you, or eould see him; only once. 
Gather; only for one little minute; that 1 might know 
it is I treasure up," she laid her hands upon her 
it, "and hold here! Thai I might lie sure I have il 
! And sometimes (but then I was a child) I have Ie . 
, In my prayers al night, lo think thai when your 

ided from my hear I to Heaven, they might nol 
ie true resemblance of yourselves But 1 have never 
these feelings knur. They have passed away and left 
■anquil and contented." ifi 

,nd they will again," said Caleb. 

hit father! Oh my good gentle father, bear with me, 
m wicked!" said the Blind Girl. "This is not thesor- 
!.hat so weighs me down!" 
•r father could not choose but let his moist eves over- ao 

i- so earnest and pathetic. Bui he did not 
rstand her, yet. 

(ring her to me," said Bertha. "1 cannot hold it 
■ \ and shut within myself. Bring her lo me, father!" 
ie knew he hesitated, and said, "May. Bring May!" s 
ay beard the mention of her name, and milling quietly 
ids her, touched her on the arm. The Blind Girl 
fd immediately, and held her by both hands, 
jook into my face, Dear heart. Sweet heart!" said 
ha. "Head it with your beautiful eyes, ami lell me if 3a 
t'riith is written on it." 
)ear Bertha, Yes!" 

ne Blind Girl still, upturning the blank sightless facte, 
1 which the tears were ivuirsing last, uddiv-sed her in 

'in-c is not, in my Soul, a wish or ihougYiV \\wA.\& w*. 
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1 *" for your good, bright May! There is not, in 

grateful recollection stronger than the deep re 
which is stored there, of the manv many timt 
the full pride of Sight and Beauty, you have hat 
5 tion for Blind Bertha, even when we two were 
when Bertha was as much a child as ever blindr 
Every blessing on your head! Light upon \ 
course I Not the less, mv dear May;" and sr 
wards her, in a closer grasp; "not the les.* 
lu because, to-day, the knowledge that you are to 
has wrung my heart almost to breaking! Fa 
Mary I oh forgive me that it is so, for the sake o 
done to relieve the weariness of my dark life: 
sake of the belief you have in me, when I call 
15 witness that I could not wish him married to a 
worthy of his Goodness!" 

While speaking, she had released May Fieldi 
and clasped her garments in an attitude of mingle 
tion and love. Sinking lower and lower down, 
50 ceeded in her strange confession, she droppex 
the feet of her friend, and hid her blind face in 
her dress. 

"Great Power!" exclaimed her father, smi 
blow with the truth, "have I deceived her from 
85 but to break her heart at last!" 

It was well for all of them that Dot, that bean 
busy little Dot — for such she was, whatever fau 
and however you may learn to hate her, in go 
was well for all of them, I say, that she was thei 
30 this would have ended, it were hard to tell. I 
covering her self-possession, interposed, before 
reply, or Caleb say another word. 

"Come come, dear Bertha 1 come away with 

her vour arm, Mav. So! How composed she 

* already; and how * good it i» cA to vo W^n 

cheerylittlc woman, kissing to ^ *«W 
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■ay, dear Berths! Come! and here's her good lather will 
ne with her;won'l you Caleb? 'i'ii l»'- sure!" 
Well, well ! she was a noble little I tut in such things, Bad 
nisi have been an obdurate nature that could have with- 
xxl her influence. When she li.nl got |ioor Caleb and 
Bertha away, that they might comfort and console aacfc 
■r, as she knew they only could, she presently cane 
Dicing back— the saving is, ;is fresh as any daisy; I say 
(her — to mount guard over that bridling li tile piece of 
sequence in the cap and gloves, and prevent the dear i 
creature from making discoveries. 

So bring me the precious Baby, Tilly." said she, draw- 
a chair to the fire; "and while I have ii in my lap, here's 
s. Fielding, Tilly, will tell me nil about the management 
Jabies, and put me right b twenty points when: I'm as i 
mgascan be, Won't yon, Mrs. Fielding?" 
\ot even the Welsh Giant, who according to the popular 
slow" as to perform a Fatal surgical 
.tion upon himself, in emulation of a jugg ling-trick 
tared by bis arch-enemy :it breakfast-time; not even he ; 
half eo readily into the Snare prepared for him, as the 
lady did into this artful Pitfall. The fact of Tucklelon 
ing walked out ; and furthermore, of two or three people 
*ing been talking together at a distance, for two minutes, 
ving her to her own resources ; was quite enough to have 2 
her on her dignity, and the liewailment of that mys- 
>us convulsion in the Indigo Trade, for four-and-twenty 
rs. But this becoming deference to her experience, on 
part of the young mother, was so irresistible, that after 
lort affectation of humility, she began to enlighten her 3 
h the best grace in the world; and sitting lw>ll upright 
ore the wicked Dot, she did, in half an hour, deliver 
re infallible domestic recipes and precepts, than would 
acted on) have utterly destroyer! attCi &KKW "«? *^ 
vug Peerybingle, though he had been am VoKssftSws 8 " 
change f/ie theme. Dot did a \vU\e Twe&V^wV 
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tarried the contents of a whole work box in her pocket; 
however she contrived it, / don't know — then did a little 
nursing; then a little more needlework; then had a 
little whispering chat with May, while the old lady dozed 

5 and so in little bits of bustle, which was quite her manner 
always, found it a very short afternoon. Then as it grew 
dark, and as it was a solemn part of this Institution of the 
Pic-Nic that she should perform all Bertha's household 
tasks, she trimmed the fire, and swept the hearth, and set 

30 the tea-board out, and drew the curtain, and lighted a can- 
dle. Then, she played an air or two on a rude kind of harp, 
which Caleb had contrived for Bertha; and played them 
very well ; for Nature had made her delicate little ear as 
choice a one for music as it would have been for jewels, 

33 if she had had any to wear. By this time it was the estab- 
lished hour for having tea; and Tackleton came back 
again, to share the meal, and spend the evening. 

Caleb and Bertha had returned some time before, 
Caleb had sat down to his afternoon's work. But he 

20 couldn't settle to it, poor fellow, being anxious and re- 
morseful for his daughter. It was touching to see him 
sitting idle on his working-stool, regarding her so wistfully; 
and always saying in his face, "Have I deceived her from 
her cradle, but to break her heart 1" 

23 When it was night, and tea was done, and Dot had noth- 
ing more to do in washing up the cups and saucers; in a 
word — for 1 must come to it, and there is no use in putting 
it off — when the time drew nigh for expecting the Car- 
rier's return in every sound of distant wheels; her manner 

:w changed again; her colour came and went; and she was 
very restless. Not as good wives are, when listening for 
their husbands. No, no, no. It was another sort of rest- 
lessness from that. 
Wheels heard. A horse's feel. The barking of a dog. 
35 The gradual approach of a\\ tYie aotmfa. TV* usctid&aC 

paw of Boxer at the door! 
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"Whose step is thai !' ' cried Bertha, starting up. 
"Whose step?" returned the Carrier, standing in t 
rt ill , with his brown face ruddy aa a winter berry fn 

■keen night air. "Why, mine." 

"The other step," said Bertha. "The man's tread 1 

I*! pmP' 

'She is not to-be deceived," observed the ( 'hit 

' r "Come along, Sir. You'll be welcome, never ft 

He spoke in ii loud tone; and as he spoke, the deaf old 

ltleman enlered. H 

'He's not so mueh a stranger, thai you haven't seen him 

:e, Caleb," said the Carrier. "You'll give him house- 

.m till we go f" 

'Oh, surely, John; and take it a.s an honour." 

'He's the best company on earth, to talk secrets in," is 

d John. "I have reasonable good lungs, but he tries 

l, I rati tell you. Sit down, Sir. All friends here, and 

d to see you 1" 

A'heu he had imparted this assurance, in a voice thai 

ply corroborated what he had said ahout his lungs, he 3» 

led in his natural tone, "A chair in the chimney-corner, 

I leave to sit quite silent and look pleasantly about him, 

ill hecaresfor. lie's easily pleased." 

tfertha had heen listening intently. She»called Caleb to 

* side, when he had set the chair, and asked him, in a as 

{ voice, to describe their visitor. When he had done so 

uly now; with scrupulous fidelity), she moved, for the 

it 'time since he had come in; and sighed; and seemed to 

re no further interest concerning him. 

The Carrier was in high spirits, good fellow that he was; 311 

J fonder of his little wife than ever. 

'A clumsy Dot she was, this afternoon!" he said, encir- 

ng her with his rough arm, as ahe stood, removed from 

jrest; "and yet, I like her somehow. ftct-scsVi&s*,'^'^-' 

c /e pointed to the old man. She WAseA iewm. ^ *™*«- 1 

trembled. 
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"He's — ha ha ha! — he's full of admiration for you!" 
the Carrier. "Talked of nothing else, the whole way 1 
Why, he's a brave old boy. I like him for it !" 

"I wish he had had a better subject, John;" she said, 
5 an uneasy glance about the room; at Tackleton especi 

" A better subject!" cried the jovial John. "There' 
such thing. Come! off w r ith the great-coat, off with 
thick shawl, off with the heavy wrappers ! and a cosy ] 
hour by the fire ! My humble service, Mistress. A g 
10 at cribbage, you and I ? That's hearty. The cards 
board, Dot. And a glass of beer here, if there's any 
small wife!" 

His challenge was addressed to the old lady, who ac( 

ing it with gracious readiness, they were soon engaged i 

is the game. At first, the Carrier looked about him s< 

times, with a smile, or now and then called Dot to peep 

his shoulder at his hand, and advise him on some ki 

point. But his adversary being a rigid disciplinarian, 

subject to an occasional weakness in respect to peg 

20 more than she was entitled to, required such vigilanc 

his part, as left him neither eyes nor ears to spare. T 

his whole attention gradually became absorbed upon 

cards; and he thought of nothing else, until a hand i 

his shoulder restored him to a consciousness of Tackle 

25 "I am sorry to disturb you — but a word, directly." 

"I'm going to deal," returned the Carrier. "It 
crisis. 

"It is," said Tackleton. "Come here, man !" 

There was that in his pale face which made the other 
so immediately, and ask him, in a hurry, what the matter 

"Hush! John Peerybingle," said Tackleton. "I 
.sorry for this. I am indeed. I have been afraid of it 
have suspected it from the first." 

"What is it ?" asked the Camex , with a frightened as{ 
85 "Hush I I'll show you, if \o\A\ eome ^\ftv\s*feT 
The Carrier accompanied \v\m, ^Vtoovsx. wm&kk 
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cy went across a yard, where the stars were shining; 
1 by a little side door, into Tackleton's own counting- 
ise, where there was a glass window, commanding the 
re-room: which was closed for the night. There was no 
it in the counting-house itself, but there were lamps in * 
long narrow ware-room; and consequently the window 
s bright. 

'A moment I" said Tackleton. "Can you bear to look' 
ough that window, do you think ?" 

'Why not ?" returned the Carrier. 10 

'A moment more," said Tackleton. "Don't commit 
t violence. It's of no use. It's dangerous too. You're 
Jtrong-made man; and you might do Murder before 
i know it." 

The Carrier looked him in the face, and recoiled a step as is 
g had been struck. In one stride he was at the window, 
1 he saw — 

)h Shadow on the Hearth I Oh truthful Cricket! Oh 
fidious Wife ! 

le saw her, with the old man; old no longer, but erect 20 
1 gallant: bearing in his hand the false white hair that 
1 won his way into their desolate and miserable home, 
saw her listening to him, as he bent his head to whisper 
ler ear; and suffering him to clasp her round the waist, 
they move slowly down the dim wooden gallery towards 25 
door by which they had entered it. He saw them stop, 
1 saw her turn — to have the face, the face he loved 
so presented to his view! — and saw her, with her own 
ids, adjust the Lie upon his head, laughing, as she did it, 
lis unsuspicious nature ! 30 

3e clenched his strong right hand at first, as if it would 
re beaten down a lion. But opening it immediately 
lin, he spread it out before the eyes of Tackleton (for he 
s tender of her, even then), and so, as \5ae^ ^assftA wax.* 
down upon a desk, and was as weak as awy V\A«»X.. 
e was wrapped up to the chin, and busy V\toV&sVwa& 



*3*> 
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and parcels, when she came into the room, prepared fo^rd 
going home. 

"Now John dear! Good night, May! Good nighj 
Bertha I" irc 

* 5 Could she kiss them ? Could she be blithe and cheerfu 
in her parting ? Could she venture to reveal her face to 
them without a blush? Yes. Tackleton observed he! 
closely; and she did all this. 

Tilly was hushing the baby; and she crossed and r* 
10 crossed Tackleton, a dozen times, repeating drowsily:— 
"Did the knowledge that it was to be its wifes, then, 
wring its hearts almost to breaking; and did its fathers de 
ceive it from its cradles but to break its hearts at last!" 
"Now Tilly, give me the Baby. Good night, Mr. Tack- 
is leton. Where's John, for Goodness' sake ?" 

"He's going to walk, beside the horse's head," sak 

Tackleton ; who helped her to her seat. 

"My dear John. Walk? To-night?" 

The muffled figure of her husband made a hasty sign i 

20 the affirmative ; and the false stranger and the little nurs 

being in their places, the old horse moved off. Boxer, tb 

unconscious Boxer, running on before, running back, run 

ning round and round the cart, and barking as trium 

phantly and merrily as ever. 

25 When Tackleton had gone off likewise, escorting Ma; 

and her mother home, poor Caleb sat down by the fire be 

side his daughter; anxious and remorseful at the core; an 

still saying in his wistful contemplation of her, "Have I de 

ceived her from her cradle, but to break her heart at lastf 

so The toys that had been set in motion for the Baby, had a 

stopped and run down, long ago. In the faint light ai 

silence, the imperturbably calm dolls ; the agitated rockii 

horses with distended eyes and nostrils; the old gentleroe 

at the street doors, standing, Yv&M dwiYAed u^ upon thei 

failing knees and ankles-, tYve wj-^e^ \^vcct&m\^ 

>asfs upon theiT way uAo ^* ^V \xv v^%& j 
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[-School out walking; might have been imagined 
be stricken motionless with fantastic wonder, at Dot 
ing false, or Tackleton beloved, under any combination 
circumstances, s 



. ■ * • 
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The Dutch clock in the corner struck Ten, when 
Carrier sat down by his fireside, So troubled and grief-wor 
that he seemed to scare the Cuckoo, who, having cut 
ten melodious announcements as short as possibl 

5 plunged back into the Moorish Palace again, and clapj 
his little door behind him, as if the unwonted spect 
were too much for his feelings. 

If the little Haymaker had been armed with the shai 
of scythes, and had cut at every stroke into the Carrier 

10 heart, he never could have gashed and wounded it, as 
had done. 

It was a heart so full of love for her; so bound up and he 
together by innumerable threads of winning remembranc 
spun from the daily working of her many qualities of 

15 dearment; it was a heart in which she had enshrined hei 
so gently and so closely; a heart so single and so earnest: 
its Truth; so strong in right, so weak in wrong: that it coi 
cherish neither passion nor revenge at first, and had oi 
room to hold the broken image of its Idol. 

20 But slowly, slowly; as the Carrier sat brooding on 
hearth, now cold and dark; other and fiercer thoughts 
to rise within him, as an angry wind comes rising in 
night. The Stranger was beneath his outraged 
Three steps would take him to his chamber-door. 

25 blow would beat it in. "You might do Murder before yo 
know it," Tackleton had said. How could it be Murde 
if he gave the Villain time to grapple with him hand to han^ 
He was the younger man. 
It was an ill-timed t\u>ugYv\_, W& krc \tast taxV/msttdof 
so mind. It was an angry t\\ou£\v\, ^H^^' 
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ring act, that should change llir cheerful house into n 
ted place which lonely travellers would dread to pass 
ght; and where the timid would see shadows strug- 
in the ruined windows when ihe moon was dim, and 
wild noises in the stormy weather. 

was the younger man! Yes, yes; some lover who 
ran the heart that he had never touched. Some lover 
r early choice: of whom she liad thought and dreamed; 
horn she had pined and pined' when he had fancied 
) happy by his side. Oh a^ony to think of it! 
i had been above stairs with the Baby, getting it to 

As he sat brooding on the hearth, she came close 
e him, without his knowledge — in the turning of ihe 
of his great misery, he lost all other sounds — and put 
ttle stool at his feet. He only knew ii, when he felt i 
and upon his own, and saw her looking up into his 



ih wonder? No. It was his first impression, and he 
ain to look at her again, to set it right. No, not will 
With an eager and inquiring look; but not with 
At first it was alarmed and serious; then 
i into a strange, wild, dreadful smile of recognition 
i thoughts; then there wu nothing but her clasped 
s on her brow, and her bent head, and falling hair, 
ough the power of < )n impotence had been Ins to wield 
it moment, he hail too much of its Diviner property of 
y in his breast, tu have turned one feather's weight of 
,inst her. But he could not beai to see her crouching 
upon the little seat where he hud often looked 
ove and pride, so innocent and gay; and when she 
nd left him, sobbing as she went, he felt it a relief tc 
he vacant place beside him rather than her so long 
3 led presence. This in itself wus anguish keener than 
Blinding him how desolate he was btssoms., w\t\\\w 
ehl bond of his life was rent asunder. 
more he felt this, and themorehetrAew^ecoxiA' 
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better borne to see her lying prematurely dead before liiaA;, e j d 
with their little child upon her breast, the higher and th (J) ^j e 
stronger rose his wrath against his enemy. He looke l rec 
about him for a weapon. _ „„ 

s There was a Gun, hanging on the wall. Hetookitdowi fc. C 
and moved a pace or two towards the door of the jwrfii m a^a 
ious Stranger's room. He knew the Gun was loade foe Oi 
Some shadowy idea that it was just to shoot this man like- d in f 
Wild Beast, seized him, and dilated in his mind until i I | ' 

10 grew into a monstrous demon in complete possession w -,.;..( 

him, casting out all milder thoughts and setting up its undi j nt . , 7 

vided empire. -be -.: 

That phrase is wrong. Not casting out his niilde "Tin; 

thoughts, hut artfully transforming them. Changing tbe> fiet ft 

is into scourges to drive him on. Tu rning water into blow it ha: 
Love into hate, Gentlen ess into blind ferocity. Heriisig m Pia< 
sorrowing, humbled, but still pleading to his tenderuM Sio srn 
and mercy with resistless power, never left his inind;bv [fight' 
staying there, it urged him to the door; raised tie weuptt Uthei 

30 to his shoulder; fitted and nerved his finger to the trigpi »i tb 
and cried "Kill him ! fnhisbedl" ^ ' 

He reversed the Gun to beat the stock upon the door; b ae 
already held it lifted in the air; some indistinct design «i ' n:l ~ 
in his thoughts of calling out to him to fly, for God's sd [ v ' ; '-\^ 

■s, by the window — ■ * :;e ri 

When, suddenly, the struggling fire illumined the whot '***' 

chimney with a glow of light; and the Cricket on th zl . 

Hearth began to chirp! *" . 

No sound he could have heard; no human voice, os ■ ■-• tt{ , 

30 even hers; could so have moved and softened him Tt |( n j v 

artless words in which she had told him of her love for thi i (j , riJ J 

same Cricket, were once more freshly s]»ken; her tremb : l . )v J 

hug, earnest manner at the moment, was again before bio are & 

her pleasant voice— Oh vhaV a No\ce\\-waa,W ^* ifa^ - 

household music at the ftwsiAe o* wa \wwfc ™«&V, ^ 
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ifled through and through his better nature, and awoke 

lto life and action. 

le recoiled from the door, like a man walking in his 

jp, awakened from a frightful dream; and put the Gun 

le. Clasping his hands before his face, he then sat 

ra again beside the fire, and found relief in tears. 

rhe Cricket on the Hearth came out into the room, and 

xi in Fairy shape before him. 

r 'I love it/ " said the Fairy Voice, repeating what he 

1 remembered, " 'for the many times I have heard it, 

[ the many thoughts its harmless music has given me.' " 

She said so I" cried the Carrier. "True !" 

; "This has been a happy Home, John; and I love the 

cket for its sake T " 

It has been, Heaven knows," returned the Carrier, n 

le made it happy, always, — until now." 

So gracefully sweet-tempered ; so domestic, joyful, busy, 

I light-hearted !" said the Voice. 

Otherwise I never could have loved her as I did," re- 

led the Carrier. 20 

The Voice, correcting him, said "do." 

The Carrier repeated "as I did." But not firmly. His 

ering tongue resisted his control, and would speak in its 

1 way, for itself and him. 

lie Figure, in an attitude of invocation, raised its hand 25 

said: 

Upon, your own hearth — — " 

The hearth she has blighted," interposed the Carrier. 
The hearth she has — how often! — blessed and bright - 
d," said the Cricket: "the hearth which, but for her, 30 
e only a few stones and bricks and rusty bars, but which 
been, through her, the Altar of your Home; on which 

have nightly sacrificed some petty passion, selfishness, 
aire, and offered up the homage of a ta&wo^ \s\\sA, ^ 
ting nature, and an overflowing heaxV, so \ivaV^fc sscas&R, **» 

this poor chimney has gone upward V\\Vv ^ \*e\Ns\: 
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fragrance than the richest incense that is burnt before 
richest shrines in all the gaudy Temples of this World 
Upon your own hearth; in its quiet sanctuary; surroun 
by its gentle influences and associations; hear 1 
5 Hear me! Hear everything that speaks the language 
your hearth and home !" 

" And pleads for her ?" inquired the Carrier. 
"All things that speak the language of your hearth i 
home, must plead for her!" returned the Cricket. 
10 they speak the Truth. 

And while the Carrier, with his head upon his har 
continued to sit meditating in his chair, the Presence st< 
beside him; suggesting his reflections by its pow r er, and j 
senting them before him, as in a Glass or Picture. It i 
is not a solitary Presence. From the hearth-stone, from 
chimney; from the clock, the pipe, the kettle, and 
cradle; from the floor, the walls, the ceiling, and the sta 
from the cart without, and the cupboard within, and 
household implements; from every thing and every pi 
20 with which she had ever been familiar, and with which 
had ever entwined one recollection of herself in her unhaj 
husband's mind; Fairies came trooping forth. Not 
stand beside him as the Cricket did, but to busy and be 
themselves. To do all honour to Her image. To f 
25 him by the skirts, and point to it when it appeared, 
cluster round it, and embrace it, and strew flowers for it 
tread on. To trv to crown its fair head with their ti 
hands. To show that they were fond of it and loved 
and that there was not one ugly, wicked, or accusal 
30 creature to claim knowledge of it — none but their play 
and approving selves. 

His thoughts were constant to her image. It was alws 
there. 

She sat plying her needle, before the fire, and singing 

1 °rself. Such a blithe, te\^, stesA^ \\\\\&\*>\\ ^ 

figures turned upon \\\tc\ w\\ a\ wm».>on <k&«sb 
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h one prodigious concentrated stare; and seemed to 

1 1 Is this the light wife you are mourning for !' ' 
There were sounds of gaiety outside: musical instru- 
its, and noisy tongues, and laughter. A crow r d of 
ing merry-makers came pouring in ; among whom we're 5 
y Fielding and a score of pretty girls. Dot was the 
est of them all; as young as any of them too. They 
le to summon her to join their party. It was a dance. 
k ver little foot were made for dancing, hers was, surely. 
t she laughed and shook her head, and pointed to her 10 
kery on the fire, and her table ready spread: with an 
lting defiance that rendered her more charming than 

was before. And so she merrily dismissed them: nod- 
g to her would-be partners, one by one, as they passed 
, with a comical indifference, enough to make them go 15 
1 drown themselves immediately if they were her ad- 
•ers — and they must have been so, more or less; they 
Idn't help it. And yet indifference was not her charac- 
Oh no ! For presently, there came a certain Carrier 
the door; and bless her, what a welcome she bestowed ao 
>n him ! 

Igain the staring figures turned upon him all at once, 
I seemed to say "Is this the wife who has forsaken you! ,, 
I shadow fell upon the mirror or the picture: call it what 
i will. A great shadow of the Stranger, as he first stood & 
lerneath their roof; covering its surface, and blotting 

all other objects. But the nimble Fairies worked like 
3S to clear ilroff again; and Dot again was there. Still 
ght and beautiful. 

locking her little Baby in its cradle; singing to it softly; ao 
I resting her head upon a shoulder which had its counter- 
rt in the musing figure by which the Fairy Cricket stood. 
The night — I mean the real night: not going by Fairy 
cks — was wearing now; and in this stage ol \S&fcQ,OTwe* ^ 
ughts, the moon burst out, and shone \mg)cv\^ \xv\kfe^$ : ^ 
laps some calm and quiet light had T\setv «\«o,^ >B * fifc 
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mind ; and he could think more soberly of what had hap- 
pened. iic 
Although the shadow of the Stranger fell at intervals rr 
upon the glass — always distinct, and big, and thoroughly 

5 defined — it never fell so darkly as at first. Whenever it 
appeared, the Fairies uttered a general cry of consternation, 
and plied their little arms and legs, with inconceivable 
activity, to rub it out. And whenever they got at Dot 
again, and showed her to him once more, bright and beauti- 

10 f ul, they cheered in the most inspiring manner. 

They never showed her, otherwise than beautiful and 
bright, for they were Household Spirits to whom Falsehood 
is annihilation ; and being so, what Dot was there for them, 
but the one active, beaming, pleasant little creature who 

is had been the light and sun of the Carrier's Home! 

The Fairies were prodigiously excited when they 
showed her, with the Baby, gossiping among a knot of 
sage old matrons, and affecting to be wondrous old and 
matronly herself, and leaning in a staid, demure old war 

20 upon her husband's arm, attempting — she! such a bud of a 
little woman — to convey the idea of having abjured the 
vanities of the world in general, and of being the sort of 
person to whom it was no novelty at all to be a mother; yet 
in the same breath, they showed her, laughing at the Car- 

25 rierfor being awkward, and pulling up his shirt-collar to 
make him smart, and mincing merrily about that very room 
to teach him how to dance. 

They turned, and stared immensely at him when they 
showed her with the Blind Girl ; for though she carried cheer 

30 fulness and animation with her, wheresoever she went, she 
bore those influences into Caleb Plummers home, heaped 
up and running over. The Blind Girl's love for her, and 
trust in her, and gratitude to her; her own good busy way 
of setting Bertha's thanks aside*, Yves dexterous little arts for 
35 Blling up each moment of tYie \is\V\xv &o\x^ ^s^g^m' 

ful to the house, and reattv ^ox\d^\^dNx\C^\^\< 
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Loliday; her bountiful provision of those standing 
es, the Veal and Ham-Pie and the bottles of Beer; 
iant little face arriving at the door, and taking leave ; 
iderful expression in her whole self, from her neat 
the crown of her head, of being a part of the estab- 5 
it — a something necessary to it, which it couldn't 
out; all this the Fairies revelled in, and loved her 
nd once again they looked upon him all at once, 
ugly; and seemed to say, while some among them 
in her dress and fondled her, "Is this the Wife who 10 
•ayed your confidence !" 

j than once or twice, or thrice, in the long thoughtful 
hey showed her to him sitting on her favorite seat, 
ir bent head, her hands clasped on her brow, her 
hair. As he had seen her last. And when they 15 
ler thus, they neither turned nor looked upon him, 
thered close round her, and comforted and kissed 
d pressed on one another to show sympathy and 
5s to her: and forgot him altogether. 
> the night passed. The moon went down; the stars 20 
lie; the cold day broke; the sun rose. The Carrier 
, musing in the chimney corner. He had sat there, 
is head upon his hands all night. All night the 

Cricket had been Chirp, Chirp, Chirping on the 
. All night he had listened to its voice. All night, 25 
sehold Fairies had been busy with him. All night, 
1 been amiable and blameless in the Glass, except 
lat one shadow fell upon it. 
ose up when it was broad day, and washed and 

himself. He couldn't go about his customary 30 
1 avocations; he wanted spirit for them; but it mat- 
le less, that it was Tackleton's wedding-day, and he 
ranged to make his rounds by proxy. He had 
t to have gone merrily to churc\i\\\l\vT>oV. ^>\&. s»s^ 
ere at an end. It was their own \ve&&»%-&»?3 \w*. *»» 

little he had looked for such a c\ose Yo sw2&^ w ' 
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The Carrier expected that Tackleton would pay him an 
early visit; and he was right. He had not walked to and 
fro before hi.s own door, many minutes, when he saw the 
Toy-merchant coming in his chaise along the road. As 
5 the chaise drew nearer, he perceived that Tackleton was 
dressed out sprucely, for his marriage: and had decorated 
his horse's head with flowers and favours. 

The horse looked much more like a Bridegroom than 
Tackleton: whose half-closed eye was more disagreeably 
10 expressive than ever. But the Carrier took little heed of 
this. His thoughts had other occupation. 

"John Peerybingle!" said Tackleton, with an air of con- 
dolence. "My good fellow, how do vou find yourself this 
morning ?" 
15 "I have had hut a poor night, Master Tackleton," re- 
turned the Carrier, shaking his head: "for I have been a r 
good deal disturbed in mv mind. But it's over now! Can 
you spare me half-an-hour or so, for some private talk?" 
"I came on purpose," returned Tackleton, alighting. J 1 
20 "Never mind the horse. He'll stand quiet enough, with 
the reins over this post, if you'll give him a mouthful of hay." 
The Carrier having brought it from his stable and set 
it before him, thev turned into the house. 

"You are not married before noon ?" he said, "I think?" * 
is "No/' answered Tackleton. "Plenty of time. Plenty f 
of time." 

When they entered the kitchen, Tilly Slowboy was rap- ^ 
ping at the Stranger's door; which was only removed from 
it by a few steps. ( )ne of her very red eyes (for Tilly had 
30 been crying all night long, because her mistress cried) was 
at the keyhole; and she was knocking very loud; and 
seemed frightened. 

"If you please I can't make nobody hear," said Tilly >r 

looking round. "I hope nobody aw \. ^ow* %.wd been and I ' 

7 if you please !" ,?J 

s philanthropic wish, MiasSVM** ot^WoA^ 
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irious new raps and kicks ai the door; which ied to 

t whatever. 

•Shalilgo?" saidTucklcton. "It's curious." 

The Carrier, who had turned hi* face from the 

ned to him to go if he would. 

"v> Tackleton went to Tilly Slowboy's relief; and he too 

ked and knocked; and lie too failed to get the least re- 
But lie thought of trying die handle of the door; and 

it opened easily, lie peeped in, looked in, went in; and 
ion came running out again. 

'John l'eeryh ingle," said Tacklelnn, in his ear. "I 

te there has been nothing — nothing rash in the night." 

llie Carrier turned upon him quietly. 

'Because he's gone !" said Taekleton; "and the window's 
>en. I don't see any marks — to he sure it's almost on a 
vel with the garden: hut I wits afraid there might have 
xn some — some scuffle. Eh '!" 

ie nearly shut up the expressive eye altogether; lie 

r;d at him so hard. And he gave his eve. and Ins F&OS, 
his whole person, a sharp twist. As if he would have 
rewed die truth out of him. 

'Make yourself easy," said the Carrier. "He went into 

t room last night, without harm in word or deed from 

; and no one has entered it since. lit is away of his 

n free will. I'd go onl gladly at that door, and lieg my 
■>ead from house to house, for life, if I could so change the 
ist that he had never come. But he has eome and gone. 

d I have done with him!" 

'Oh! — Well, I think he has got off pretty easy," .said 
»ckleton, taking a chair. 

Tiie sneer was lost upon the Currier, who sal down too: 
vl shaded his face with his hand, for some little time, be- 

c proceeding. 

'You showed me last night," l\e suw\ 'j\ Vw^iSei, "■".« 

e;my wife that I love ; secretly -" 

in,I tenderly," insinuated TackleAcm., 
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"Cooninne at that man's disguise, and giving him 
portiuiJDes of incting hex alone. I think th 
1 wouldn't hare rather seen than that. I think tin-re's 
man in the world 1 wouldn't have rather had IDS 

"1 crates to having had my suspicions always," 
Tarfcleton. "And that has made me objectionable lit 
know." 

"Bui as you did show- it me." pursued the. Carrier, 
minding him, "and as you saw her; my wife; mv wife dial 
» We" — his voice, and eye, and hand, grew steadier 
firmer as he repealed these words: evidently in pursuance' 
,i steadfast purpose— "as you saw her at this disadi 
it is right and just that you should also see with my eye 
and look into my breast, ami know what my mind 
5 the subject- For it's settled," said the Carrier, regal 
ing him attentively. "And nothing can shake it now." 

Tackle ton muttered a few general words of assent, about 
its being necessary to vindicate something or other; but 
awed by the manner of his companion. Plain ar 
u unpolished as it was, it had a something dignified and noble 
in it, which nothing but the soul of generous Honour, 
dwelling in the man, could have imparted. 

"1 am a plain, rough man," pursued the Carrier, "with 
verv little to recommend me. I am not a. clever man, as 
x you very well know. I am not a young man. 1 loved my 
little Dot, because I had seen her grow up, from a child, in 
her father's house; because I knew how precious she wstf 
In cause she bad been my Life, for years and years. There's 
many men I can'l compare with, who never could have 
w loved my little Dot like me, I thinkf 1 

He paused, and softly beat the ground a short time with 
bji foot, before resuming: 

*■[ often thought that though I wasn't good enough for 
her, I should make her a kind husband, and perhaps know 
8 her value better than another-, and m ftaa -«wj \ to»tm»»? 
It ,,. myself, and came to think it ritfftfe v^ v * 
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d be married: And in the end it came about, am 
m married," 

ali!" said Tii< 'kk-ti >ii, with a significant shake of li 

had studied myself ;■ I had bad experience of myself; 
K how much I hived her, mid how happy 1 should be, 
ed the Carrier, "lint I hac! not— I feel it now- 
ently considered her." 

j be sure," said Tacklcton. "(iiddim -o, I'rivulih 
aess, love of admiration! Not considered! 

sight I Hah!" 

au bad best not interrupt me," said the Carrier, with 

sternness, "till you understand me; and you're wide 

ng so. If, yesterday, I'd have struck that man down 

low, who dared to breathe a word against her; to-day 

t my foot upon his face, if lie was my brother!" 

; Toy-merchant gazed al him in astonishment. 

miu a softer tone:' 

id I consider," said me Carrier, " that I took her; 

;c, and with her beauty; from her young coinpanio: 

he many scenes of which she was the ornament; 

she was the brightest little star that ever shone; 
ler up from day to day in my dull house, and keep my 
is company 1 Did I consider how little suited I was 
■ sprightly humour, and how wearisome a plodding 
ike me must be, to one of her quick spirit; did I con- 
that it was no merit in me, or claim in me, that I 
her when everybody must, who knew herV Never. 
c advantage of her hopeful nature and her cheerful 
tition ; and I married her. I wish I never hail ! For au 
.ke;not for mine!" 

e Toy-merchant gazed at him, without winking, 
the half-shut eye was open now. 

eaven bless her!" said the Games, "isst vW &»&k& 
rii-y with which she tried to kee\> Ave Y-T«y*;VA?s: <&. 
>m me.' And Heaven he\ji me, vWv, w 
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mind, I have not found it out before! Poor child 1 Poor 
Dot! J not to find it out, who have seen her eyes fill with 
tears, when such a marriage as our own was spoken of! 1 
who have seen the secret trembling on her lips a hundred 
5 times, and never suspected it, till last night! Poor girl! 
That I could ever hope she would be fond of me! That I 
could ever believe she was !" 

"She made a show of it," said Tackleton. "She made 
such a show of it, that to tell you the truth it was the origin 
io of my misgivings." 

And here he asserted the superiority of May Fielding, 
who certainly made no sort of show of being fond of him. 

"She has tried," said the poor Carrier, with greater emo- 
tion than he had exhibited yet; "I only now begin to know 
** how hard she has tried; to be my dutiful and zealous wife. 
How good she has been; how much she has done; how 
brave and strong a heart she has; let the happiness I have 
known under this roof bear witness I It will be some help 
and comfort to me when I am here alone." 
30 "Here alone?" said Tackleton. "Oh! Then you do 
mean to take some notice of this ?" 

"I mean," returned the Carrier, "to do her the greatest 

kindness, and make her the best reparation, in my power. 

I can release her from the pain daily of an unequal mar- 

26 riage, and the struggle to conceal it. She shall be as free 

as I can render her." 

"Make her reparation!" exclaimed Tackleton, twisting 
and turning his great ears with his hands. "There must 
be something wrong here. You didn't say that, of course." 
to The Carrier set his grip upon the collar of the Toy-mer- 
chant, and shook him like a reed. 

"Listen to me!" he said. "And take cafe that you hear 
me right. Listen to me. Do I speak plainly ?" 
"Very plainly indeed," answeYedTa,ek\eto\v. 
"As if I meant it ?" 
"Very much as if you meaiW/W." 
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'I sat upon that hearth, last night, all night," exclaimed 
i Carrier. "On the spot where she has often sat bc- 
e me, with her sweet face looking into mine. I called up 
• whole life, day by day; I had her dear self, in its every 
jsage, in review before me. And upon my soul she is 5 
ocent, if there is One to judge the innocent and the 

lty!" 

ftaunch Cricket on the Hearth ! royal household Fairies ! 
Tassion and distrust have left me!" said the Carrier; 
id nothing but my grief remains. In an unhappy mo- 10 
nt some old lover, better suited to her tastes and years 
n I ; forsaken, perhaps, for me, against her will; returned, 
an unhappy moment: taken by surprise, and wanting 
e to think of what she did: she made herself a party to 
treachery, by concealing it. Last night she saw him 15 
he interview we witnessed. It was wrong. But other- 
e than this, she is innocent if there is Truth on earth !" 

'If that is your opinion " Tackleton began. 

So, let her go!" pursued the Carrier. "Go, with my 
ssing for the many happy hours she has given me, and 20 
forgiveness for any pang she has caused me. Let her 
and have the peace of mind I wish her! She'll never 
e me. She'll learn to like me better, when Fm not a 
g upon her, and she wears the chain I have riveted, 
re lightly. This is the day on which I took her, with so 25 
e thought for her enjoyment, from her home. To-day 
will return to it; and I will trouble her no more. Her 
ler and mother will be here to-day — we had made a little 
n for keeping it together — and they shall take her home, 
m trust her, there, or anywhere. She leaves me with- 30 
blame, and she will live so I am sure. If I should die — 
lay perhaps while she is still young; I have lost some 
rage in a few hours — she'll find that I remembered her, 
I loved her to the last! This is iVie ewd ol^aaX.^^ 
wed me. Now, it's over !" 
Ih no, John, not over. Do not sav \\' s on^t n*X\ ^^ v 
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quite yet. I have heard your noble words. I could not 
steal away, pretending to be ignorant of what has affected 
me with such deep gratitude. Do not say it's over till 
the clock has struck again!" 

» She had entered shortly after Tackleton; and had re- 
mained there. She never looked at Tackleton, but fixed 
her eyes upon her husband. But she kept away from him, 
setting as wide a space as possible between them; and 
though she spoke with most impassioned earnestness, she 
10 went no nearer to him even then. How different in this, 
from her old self ! 

"No hand can make the clock which will strike again for 
me the hours that are gone," replied the Carrier, with a 
faint smile. "But let it be so, if you will my dear. It will 

is strike soon. It's of little matter what we say. I'd try to 
please you in a harder case than that." 

"Well!" muttered Tackleton. "I must be off, for when 

the clock strikes again, it'll be necesssary for me to be upon 

my way to church. Good morning, John Peerybingle. 

20 Fm sorry to be deprived of the pleasure of your company. 

Sorry for the loss, and the occasion of it too!" 

"I have spoken plainly?" said the Carrier, accompany- 
ing him to the door. 

"Oh, quite!" 

"And you'll remember what I have said ?" 

"Why, if you compel me to make the observation," said 
Tackleton; previously taking the precaution of getting 
into his chaise; "I must say that it was so very unexpected, 



that Fm far from being likely to forget it.' j 

so "The better for us both," returned the Carrier. "Good 
bye. I give you joy!" 

"I wish I could give it to yow," said Tackleton. "As J 

can't; thank'ee. Between ouisfcYsfcs (as I told you before, 

eh?) I don't much th'mkIsYva\\W\^^^V^\^\^\s^\s^ 

** ried life, because May hastv V \>eew too o«^\ow& ^^v« 
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I too demonstrative. Good bve! Take care of vour- 
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lie Carrier stood looking after him until he was smaller 

he distance than his horse's flowers and favours near at 

d; and then, with a deep sigh, went strolling like a rest- 5 

i, broken man, among some neighbouring elms; unwill- 

to return until the clock was on the eve of striking. 

[is little wife, being left alone, sobbed piteously ; but 

n dried her eyes and checked herself, to say how good 

was, how excellent he was! and once or twice she 10 

jhed; so heartily, triumphantly, and incoherently (still 

ng all the time), that Tilly was quite horrified. 

Ow if you please don't!" said Tilly. "It's enough to 

i and bury the Baby, so it is if you please." 

Will you bring him sometimes, to see his father, Tilly," is 

lired the mistress; drying her eyes; "when I can't live 

j, and have gone to my old home ?" 

Ow if you please don't!" cried Tilly, throwing back her 

i, and bursting into a howl; she looked at the moment 

ommonly like Boxer; "Ow if you please don't! Ow, 20 

it has everybody gone and been and done with every- 

y, making everybody else so wretched! Ow-w-w-w!" 

'he soft-hearted Slowboy trailed off at this juncture, 

such a deplorable howl: the more tremendous from its 
; suppression: that she must infallibly have awakened 25 

Baby, and frightened him into something serious 
•bably convulsions), if her eyes had not encountered 
*b Plummer, leading in his daughter. This spectacle 
Dring her to a sense of the proprieties, she stood for some 
moments silent, with her mouth wide open: and then 30 
ing off to the bed on which the Baby lay asleep, 
ced in a weird, Saint Vitus manner on the floor, and at 
same time rummaged with her face and head among: 
bedclothes; apparently deriving much. t^as& \wrcv ^Srass^ 
lordinary operations. "^ 

fary!" said Bertha. "Not at the maTTia^ 1 
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"I told her you would not be there, Mum," whispered 
Caleb. "I heard as much last night. But bless you," said 
the little man, taking her tenderly by both hands, "I don't 
care for what they say; J don't believe them. There an't 
& much of me but that little should be torn to pieces sooner 
than Fd trust a word against you!" 

He put his arms about her neck and hugged her, as a _ 
child might have hugged one of his own dolls. 

"Bertha couldn't stay at home this morning," said Caleb. 
10 "She was afraid, I know, to hear the Bells ring: and 
couldn't trust herself to be so near them on their wedding- 
day. So we started in good time, and came here. I have 
been thinking of what I have done," said Caleb, after a 
moment's pause; "I have been blaming myself till I hardly 
is knew what to do or where to turn, for the distress of mind I 
have caused her; and I have come to the conclusion thatFd 
better, if you'll stay with me, Mum, the while, tell her thefc 
truth. You'll stay with me the while ?" he inquired, trem- 
bling from head to foot, "I don't know what effect it may 
20 have upon her; I don't know what she'll think of me; I 
don't know that she'll ever care for her poor father after- 
wards. But it's best for her that she should be unde- 
ceived; and I must bear the consequences as I deserve!" 

"Mary," said Bertha, "where is your hand! Ah! Here 
25 it is; here it is!" pressing it to her lips, with a smile, and 5 
drawing it through her arm. "I heard them speaking 
softly among themselves, last night, of some blame against 
you. They were wrong . ' ' 

The Carriers Wife was silent. Caleb answered for her. 
:;o "They were wrong," he said. 

"I knew it!" cried Bertha, proudly. "I told them so. I 

scorned to hear a word! Blame her with justice!" she 

pressed the hand between her own, and the soft cheek 

against her face. "No ! I am not so Blind as that." 

** Her father went on one s\de oi W, ^\xta\yfc, wmbmA 

7 the other: holding her Viand. 
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! know voii all," .said Berthu, "better ihan yuu think. 

■o '.vi'll a- hi-r. N©1 even you Father. There is 

If so real ami so true about rae, as she is. If I 

iiin-ii in sight tins instant, and nol a word were 

could choose her from a crowd! My sister!" 

rthn, my dear!" said Caleb, " 1 have something on 

Bind I want to tell yon. while we three are alone. Hear 

kindly! 1 have a confession Ui make to you, my Dar- 

A confession, father?" 
Bttve wandered from the Truth and lost myself, my 
I," said Caleb, with a pitiable expression in his bc- 
" face. "I have wandered from the Truth, intend- 
to be kind to you; and have been cruel." 
e turned her wonder-stricken fare towards him, and : 
ited "Cruel t" 
He accuses himself too strongly, Bertha," said Dot. 
'11 say so, presently. You'll lie the first to tell him 

e cruel to me!" cried Bertha, with a smile of incredu- i 

Not meaning it, my child." said Caleb. "But I have 
n; though 1 never suspected it, till yesterday. My dear 
i Daughter, hear me and forgive me! The world you 

e in. heart of mine, doesn't exist us 1 have represented it. 

* eves von have trusted in, have been false to you." 

She turned her wonder-stricken face towards him still; 

i ili-i-w back, and chmjj" closer to her friend. 

"Your road in life was rough, my poor one," said Caleb. 
1 I meant to smooth it for you. 1 have altered objects, 

inged the characters of people, invented many things 

t never have been, to make you happier, I have had 

alments from you, put deceptions on you, (rod forgi 

■] and surrounded you with fancies." 

Bui living people are not fancies?" sht ss&&Ynot*&c|, 
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and turning very pale, and still retiring from him. "Yo 
can't change them." 

"I have done so, Bertha," pleaded Caleb. "There 

one person that you know, my Dove " 

5 "Oh father! why do you say, I know?" she answere 
in a tone of keen reproach. "What and whom do 
know ! I who have no leader ! I so miserably blind!" 

In the anguish of her heart, she stretched out her hanc 
as if she were groping her way; then spread them, in 
10 manner most forlorn and sad, upon her face. 

"The marriage that takes place to-day," said Caleb, ' 
with a stern, sordid, grinding man. A hard master to y 
and me, my dear, for many years. Ugly in his looks, a 
in his nature. Cold and callous always. Unlike whal 
is have painted him to you in everything, my child, 
everything." 

"Oh why," cried the Blind Girl, tortured, as it seemi 

almost beyond endurance, "why did you ever do tt 

Why did you ever fill my heart so full, and then come 

20 like Death, and tear away the objects of my love! < 

Heaven, how blind I am! How helpless and alone!" 

Her afflicted father hung his head, and offered no re 
but in his penitence and sorrow. 

She had been but a short time in this passion of regi 
25 when the Cricket on the Hearth, unheard by all but h 
began to chirp. Not merrily, but in a low, faint, sorrow 
way. It was so mournful, that her tears began to flow; a 
when the Presence which had been beside the Carrier 
night, appeared behind her, pointing to her father, tl 
30 fell down like rain. 

She heard the Cricket-voice more plainly soon ; and i 
conscious, through her blindness, of the Presence hover 
about her father. 

"Mary," said the Blind Girl, "te\\ wvi ^'Wi my homt 
35 What it truly is" 

'It is a poor place, Bertha; vety \**ve *tvv\\>««y> 
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I bouse will scarce!) keep uul wind and rain another 
li is as rough] v shielded from the weather, 
' Dot continued in a low, clear voice, " as your 
:r in his sackcloth coal." 

ind Girl, greatly agitated, rose, and led the Car- 
l's little wife aside. 
Those presents thai 1 n<ok such cure of; that came 
l my wish, ami were so dearly welcome to me," 
trembling; "where did thev come from! Did you 
af i 

n?" 
t that she knew, already; and was silent. The 
-1 spread her hands before her face again. liul in 

r now, l 

Vlary, a moment. One moment! More this 
?ak softly to me. You are true. I know. You'd 
eive me now ; would you V" 
No, Bertha, indeed !" 

No, I am sure you would not. You have too much - 
f for me. Mary look across the room to where we were 
[now; to where my father is — my father, so eoinpassion- 
and loving tome — and tell me what you see." 
I see," said Dot, who understood her well; "an old 
i sitting in a chair, and leaning sorrowfully on the back, s 
b his Face resting on his hand. As if Ids child should 
fort him, Bertha." 

vs. She will. Go on." 
"He is an old man, worn with care arid work. He is a 
■, dejected, thoughtful, grey-haired man. 1 see liirn : 
. despondent and bowed down, and striving against 
But, Bertha, I have seen him many times before; 
striving hard in many ways for one great sacred object. 
I 1 honour his <jivv hrad, and bless himV" 
• Blind Girl broke away from her; w«\ \\vwv*W;. * 
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herself upon her knees liefore him, took the grey head to 
her breast. | 

"It is my sight restored .It is my sight!" she cried. "I l 
have been blind, and now my eyes are open. I never 

3 knew him ! To think I might have died, and never truly 
xt-n the father, who has been so loving to me!" k 

There were no words for Caleb's emotion. 
"There is not a gallant figure on this earth," exclaimed 
the Blind Girl, holding him in her embrace, "that I wouki 

j love so dearlv, and would cherish so devotedlv, as this! fe 
The greyer, and more worn, the dearer, father! Never 
let them say I am blind again. There's not a furrow in his 
face, there's not a hair upon his head, that shall be forgot- 
ten in my prayers and thanks to Heaven!" 

o Caleb managed to articulate "My Bertha !" 

'And in my Blindness I believed him, " said the girl, 
caressing him with tears of exquisite affection, "to be so 
different! And having him beside me, day by day, so 
mindful of me always, never dreamed of this!" 

o "The fresh smart father in the blue coat, Bertha," said 
poor Caleb. "He's gone !" 

"Nothing is gone," she answered. "Dearest father, no! 
Everything is here — in you. The father that I loved 
so well; the father that I never loved enough, and never 

•~> knew; the Benefactor whom I first began to reverence 
and love, because he had such sympathy for me; All are 
here in you. Nothing is dead to me. The Soul of all 
that was most dear to me is here — here, with the worn 
face, and the grey head. And I am not blind, father, any 

*» longer!" 

Dot's whole attention had been concentrated, during \ 
tliis discourse, upon the father and daughter; but looking, 
Il <>w, towards the little Haymaker in the Moorish meadow, 
• s he .saw that the clock was \v\\\\\\\ a tew mvwutes of strik- 

5 ,#/ W; and fell, immediately, uvVo a Y\eY\o\*a> ^tA^\\sA*\s^ 
"Father," said Ber\lui,\\es\VaUxv^. "^w*" 
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"Yes, my dear," returned Caleb. "Here she is." 

'There is no change in Iter. You never told me ant- 
ing of her thai was not true ?" 

'I should have done it, my dear. 1 am afraid," returned 
i eb, " if I could have made her better than she was. s 

t I must have changed her for the worse, if I had 
anged her at all. Nothing could improve her, liertha." 
Confident as the Blind Girl had been when she asked the 
nation, her delight and pride in the reply and her renewed 
larace of Dot, were charming to behold. 10 

'More changes than you think for, may happen though. 
dear," said Dot. "Changes for the better, I mean; 
anges for great joy to some of us. You mustn't let them 
irtle you too much, if any such should ever happen, and 
ect youY Are those wheels upon the road? You've a is 

ck ear, Bertha. Are they wheels T" 

'Yes. Coming very fast." 

'I — I — I know you have a ijuick ear," said Dot, placing 
r hand upon her heart, and evidently talking on, as fast 

ahe eould, to hide ils palpitating state, "because 1 have ai 
*iced it often, and because you were so quick to find out 
at strange step last night. Though why you should 

ve said, as I well recollect you did say, Bertha, 'Whose 

p is that!' and why you should have taken any greater 
nervation of it than of any other step, I don't know, sr 

tough as I said just now, there are great changes m the 

rid: great changes: and we can't do better than prepare 
irselves to be surprised at hardly anything." 

!aleb wondered what this meant; perceiving that she 
oke to him, no less than to his daughter. He saw her, x 
i b astonishment, so fluttered and distressed that she 
uld scarcely breathe; and holding to a chair, to save 

rself from falling. 

'They are wheels indeed!" she nantei. "^*«w»% 
mrer/ Nearer! Very close! And no"* ^ofiVeax "&«■» 
jping at the garden -gate! And now «>" fca** *• ""fl 
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outside the door — the same step, Bertha, is it not! — and 
now I — " 

She uttered a wild cry of uncontrollable delight; and 
running up to Caleb put her hands upon his eyes, as a 
5 young man rushed into the room, and flinging away his hat 
into the air, came sweeping down upon them. 
"Is it over?" cried Dot. 
"Yes!" 

"Happily over?" 
10 "Yes!" 

"Do you recollect the voice, dear Caleb ? Did you ever 
hear the like of it before ?" cried Dot. 

"If my boy in the Golden South Americas was alive"— 
said Caleb, trembling. 
15 "He is alive I" shrieked Dot, removing her hands from 
his eyes, and clapping them in ecstasy; "look at him! See 
where he stands . before you, healthy and strong 1 Your 
own dear son! Your own dear living, loving brother, 
Bertha!" 
a) All honour to the little creature for her transports! All 
honour to her tears and laughter, when the three were 
locked in one another's arms! All honour to the hearti- 
ness with which she met the sunburnt sailor-fellow, with 
his dark streaming hair, half way, and never turned her 
25 rosy little mouth aside, but suffered him to kiss it, freely, 
and to press her to his bounding heart! 

And honour to the Cuckoo too — why not! — for bursting 
out of the trap-door in the Moorish Palace like a house 
breaker, and hiccoughing twelve times on the assembled 
ao company, as if he had got drunk for joy 1 

The Carrier, entering, started back: and well he might: 
to find himself in such good company. 

"Look, John!" said Caleb, exultingly, "look here! My 
own boy from the Golden SoulYv Amet\e»&\ M.^ own son! 
9 Him that you fitted out, and seta awrcj y*HM^i\\ss&^E 
v ere always such a friend tt>\" 
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'he Carrier advanced to seize him by th* hand; but re- 
ing, as some feature in his face awakened a remem- 
ice of the Deaf Man in the Cart, said: "Edward! Was 

)U?" 

Now tell him all !" cried Dot. "Tell him all, Edward; 5 
don't spare me, for nothing shall make me spare my- 
in his eyes, ever again." 
I was the man," said Edward. 

And could you steal, disguised, into the house of your 
friend?" rejoined the Carrier. "There was a frank 10 
once — how many years is it, Caleb, since we heard that 
vas dead, and had it proved, we thought ? — who never 



ild have done that." 



There was a generous friend of mine, once: more a 
er to me than a friend," said Edward, "Who never 15 
ild have judged me, or any other man, unheard. You 
e he. So I am certain you will hear me now." 
'he Carrier, with a troubled glance at Dot, who still 
t far away from him, replied "Well! that's but fair. f 

jy 

20 

You must know that when I left here, a boy," said 
vard, "I was in love: and my love was returned. She 
a very young girl, who perhaps (you may tell me) didn't 
w her own mind. But I knew mine ; and I had a pas- 
for her." 25 

You had!" exclaimed the Carrier. "You!" 
Indeed I had," returned the other. "And she returned 
I have ever since believed she did; and now I am sure 
did." 

Heaven help me!" said the Carrier. "This is worse 30 
i all." 

Constant to her," said Edward, "and returning, full of 
e, after many hardships and perils, to redeem my part of 
old contract, I heard, twenty miles aw^,^aX.^sfc^^^ 
? to we; that she had forgotten me*, aw& \«A\*sN««^ ^ 
•// upon another and a richer man. \ ^*& ^° ^ssso& n» 
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reproach her; but I wished to see her, and to prove beyond 
dispute that this was true. I hoped she might have been 
forced into it, against her own desire and recollection. It 
would be small comfort, but it would be some, I thought: 

5 and on I came. That I might have the truth, the real 
truth; observing freely for myself, and judging for myself, 
without obstruction on the one hand, or presenting my own 
influence (if I had any) before her, on the other; I dressed 
myself unlike myself — you know how; and waited on the 

10 road — you know where. You had no suspicion of me; 

neither had — had she/' pointing to Dot, "until I whispered 

in her ear at that fireside, and she so nearly betrayed me." 

"But when she knew that Edward was alive, and had 

come back," sobbed Dot, now speaking for herself, as she 

15 had burned to do, all through this narrative; "and when 
she knew his purpose, she advised him by all means to 
keep his secret close; for his old friend John Peerybingle 
was much too open in his nature, and too clumsy in all 
artifice? — being a clumsy man, in general," said Dot, half 

20 laughing and half crying — "to keep it for him. And when 
she — that's me, John," sobbed the little woman — "told 
him all, and how his sweetheart had believed him to be 
dead; and how she had at last been over-persuaded by her 
mother into a marriage which the silly, dear old thing called 

26 advantageous; and when she — that's me again, John- 
told him they were not yet married (though close upon it), 
and that it would be nothing but a sacrifice if it went on, for 
there was no love on her side; and when he went nearly mad 
with joy to hear it; then she — that's me again — said she 

so would go between them, as she had often done before in 

old times, John, and would sound his sweetheart and be 

sure that what she — me again, John — said and thought 

was light And it was right, John I And they were 

bxought together, Johnl And \\\e^ Nx^rem^Y^^Vfosi^ 

ago! And here's the Br\&e\ Mvd C*to& ^\*j&rt 
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on may die a bachelor! And I'm a happy little woman, 
tfay, God bless you !" 

She was an irresistible little woman, if that be anything to 
he purposej and never so completely irresistible as in her 
•resent transports. There never were congratulations so 5 
ndearing and delicious, as those she lavished on herself 
nd on the Bride. 

Amid the tumult of emotions in his breast, the honest 
!arrier had stood, confounded. Flying, now, towards 
er, Dot stretched out her hand to stop him, and retreated 10 
5 before. 

"No, John, no! Hear all! Don't love me any more, 
:>hn, till you've heard every word I have to say. It was 
rong to have a secret from you, John. I'm very sorry. I 
dn't think it any harm, till I came and sat down by you is 
l the little stool last night; but when I knew by what was 
ritten in your face, that you had seen me walking in the 
Jlery with Edward, and knew what you thought; I felt 
>w giddy and how wrong it was. But oh, dear John, 
>w could you, could you, think so 1" 20 

Little woman, how she sobbed again ! John Peerybingle 
ould have caught her in his arms. But no; she wouldn't 
thim. 

"Don't love me yet, please, John! Not for a long time 
it! When I was sad about this intended marriage, dear, 25 
was because I remembered May and Edward such young 
vers ; and knew that her heart was far away from Tackle- 
n. You believe that, now. Don't you, John ?" 
John was going to make another rush at this appeal; but 
te stopped him again. 30 

"No; keep there, please, John ! When I laugh at you, as 
sometimes do, John ; and call you clumsy, and a dear old 
>ose, and names of that sort, it's because I love you, John 
> well; and take such pleasure in youx \m^\^\v&^Q>\^xvV 
? you altered in the least respeci Vo YvaNfc ^ow \sv^^ ^ 
vg to-morrow. " 



10 
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"Hooroar!" said Caleb with unusual vigour. "Myr 1 
opinion ! I 

"And when I speak of people being middle-aged, an<f e j 
steady, John, and pretend that we are a humdrum couple,! 
going on in a jog-trot sort of way, it's only because Fmr 
such a silly little thing, John, that I like, sometimes, to act; 
a kind of Play with Baby, and all that: and make believe." 
She saw that he was coming; and stopped him again. 
But she was very nearly too late. 

"No, don't love me for another minute or two, if you 
please, John 1 What I want most to tell you, I have kept to 
the last. My dear, good, generous John; when we were 
talking the other night about the Cricket, I had it on my 
lips to say, that at first I did not love you quite so dearly as 
is I do now; that when I first came home here, I was half 
afraid I mightn't learn to love you every bit as well as 1 
hoped and prayed I might — being so very young, John. 
But, dear John, every day and hour, I loved you more 
and more. And if I could have loved you better than I do, 
ao the noble words I heard you say this morning, would have 
made me. But I can't. All the affection that I had (it 
was a great deal, John) I gave you, as you well deserve, 
long, long ago, and I have no more left to give. Now, 
my dear Husband, take me to your heart again ! That's 
25 my home, John; and never, never think of sending me to 
any other!" 

You never will derive so much delight from seeing a 
glorious little woman in the arms of a third party, as you 
would have felt if you had seen Dot run into the Carrier's 
30 embrace. It was the most complete, unmitigated, soul- 
fraught little piece of earnestness that ever yon beheld in 
all vourdays. 

You may be sure the Carrier was in a state of perfect 

rapture; and you may be s\rre DoV ^3&\itaeqqSsft\ and you 

m may be sure they all were, \r\eAus\\'t ov^^^wN^^w 

cried copiously for joy, and, w1oi^Vome\^V«^ 
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harge in the general interchange of congratulations, 
landed round the Baby to everybody in succession, as if it 
vere something to drink. 

But now the sound of wheels was heard again outside the 
loor; and somebody exclaimed that Gruff and Tackleton o 
v&s coming back. Speedily that worthy gentleman ap- 
>eared : looking wann and flustered. 

"Why, what the Devil's this, John Peerybingle!" said 
rackleton. i 'There's some mistake. I appointed Mrs. 
?ackleton to meet me at the church ; and I'll swear I passed w 
er on the road, on her way here. Oh ! here she is ! I beg 
our pardon, Sir; I haven't the pleasure Qf knowing you; 
ut if you can do me the favour to spare this young lady, 
he has rather a particular engagement this morning." 

"But I can't spare her," returned Edward. "I couldn't 15 
[link of it." 

"What do you mean, you vagabond?" said Tackleton. 

"I mean, that as I can make allowance for your being 
exed," returned the other, with a smile, "I am as deaf to 
arsh discourse this morning, as I was to all discourse last 20 

ight." 

The look that Tackleton bestowed upon him, and the 
tart he gave! 

"I am sorry, Sir," said Edward, holding out May's left 
land, and especially the third finger; "that the young lady a> # 
an't accompany you to church; but as she has been there 
•nee, this morning, perhaps you'll excuse her." 

Tackleton looked hard at the third finger; and took a 
ittle piece of silver paper, apparently containing a ring, 
rom his waistcoat pocket. 3c 

"Miss Slowboy," said Tackleton. "Will you have the 
dndness to throw that in the fire? Thank' ee." 

"It was a previous engagement: quite an old engage- 
nent: that prevented my wife from. -kee^va&W* ^YS**^- 
lent with you, I assure you," saidEidwatd. 
"Mr. Tackleton will do me the yis&c* Vo ^qVxvonk\^^ 



to 
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that I revealed it to him faithfully; and that I told him 
many times, I never could forget it," said May, blushing. 

"Oh certainly!" said Tackleton. "Oh to be sure. 01 
it's all right. It's quite correct. Mrs. Edward Plummer, 
I infer?" 

'That's the name," returned the bridegroom. 
Ah, I shouldn't have known you, Sir," said Tackleton; 
scrutinizing his face narrowly, and making a low bow. "1 
give you joy, Sir!" 
io "Thank'ee." 

"Mrs. Peerybingle," said Tackleton, turning suddenly tc 
where she stood with her husband; "I am sorry. You 
haven't done me a very great kindness, but, upon my life 1 
am sorry. You are better than I thought you. John 
is Peerybingle, I am sorry. You understand me; that's 
enough. It's quite correct, ladies and gentlemen all, and 
perfectly satisfactory. Good morning!" 

With these words he carried it off, and carried himself ofl 

too: merely stopping at the door, to take the flowers and 

20 favours from his horse's head, and to kick that animal once 

in the ribs, as a means of informing him that there was a 

screw loose in his arrangements. 

Of course it became a serious duty now, to make such a 
day of it, as should mark these events for a high Feast and 
% 25 Festival in the Peerybingle Calendar for evermore. Ac- 
cordingly, Dot went to work to produce such an entertain- 
ment, as should reflect undying honour on the house and 
every one concerned; and in a very short space of time, she 
was up to her dimpled elbows in flour, and whitening the 
so Carrier's coat, every time he came near her, by stopping 
him to give him a kiss. That good fellow washed the 
greens, and peeled the turnips, and broke the plates, and 
upset iron pots full of cold water on the fire, and made him- 
self useful in all sorts of ways : while a couple of professional 
86 assistants, iiastilv called in from somesN\\ere \xv \J&s> w^h- 
bourhood, asona point of \tfe ox dea\V, rao. ^v^\ «m 
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other in all the doorways and round all the corners ; and 
everybody tumbled over Tilly Slowboy and the Baby, 
everywhere. Tilly never came out in such force before. 
Her ubiquity was the theme of general admiration. She 
was a stumbling-block in the passage at five-and-twenty 
minutes past two; a man-trap in the kitchen at half -past 
two precisely; and a pitfall in the garret at five-and-twenty 
minutes to three. The Baby's head was, as it were, a test 
and touchstone for every description of matter, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. Nothing was in use that day that i 
didn't come, at some time or other, into close acquaintance 
with it. 

Then, there was a great Expedition set on foot to go and 
find out Mrs. Fielding; and to be dismally penitent to that 
excellent gentlewoman ; and to bring her back, by force if 1 
needful, to be happy and forgiving. And when the Expe- 
dition first discovered her, she would listen to no terms at 
all, but said, an unspeakable number of times, that ever 
she should have lived to see the day! and couldn't be got to 
say anything else, except "Now carry me to the grave;" a 
which seemed absurd, on account of her not being dead, 
or anything at all like it. After a time, she lapsed into a state 
of dreadful calmness, and observed, that when that unfortu- 
nate train of circumstances had occurred in the Indigo 
Trade, she had foreseen that she would be exposed, during 2* 
her whole life, to every species of insult and contumely ; and 
that she was glad to find it was the case; and begged they 
wouldn't trouble themselves about her, — for what was 
she ? oh, dear ! a nobody ! — but would forget that such a 
being lived, and would take their course in life without her. a 
From this bitterly sarcastic mood, she passed into an 
angry one, in which she gave vent to the remarkable ex- 
pression that the worm would turn if trodden on; and 
after that, she yielded to a soft regret, awd^x&^Nks^ ^sA 
only given her their confidence, vrtxaX, m\^v\. ^fc \v^\.\*»^ 
had it in her power to suggest! Ta\?Atv& ^&n^\\\s^ ^^ 
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sweetened, more or less, by coining face to face with such a 
man as you. Caleb! This unconscious little nurse gave 
me a broken hint last night, of which I have found the 
thread. I blush to think how easily I might have bound 
5 you and your daughter to me; and what a miserable idiot 1 
. was, when I took her for one! Friends, one and all, my 
house is very lonely to-night. I have not so much as a 
Cricket on my Hearth. I have scared them all away. 
Be gracious to me; let me join this happy party!" 

io He was at home in five minutes. You never saw such a 
fellow. What had he been doing with himself all his life, 
never to have known, before, his great capacity of being 
jovial ! Or what had the Fairies been doing with him, to 
have effected such a change ! 

15 "John ! you won't send me home this evening; will you?" 
whispered Dot. 

He had been very near it though ! 

There wanted but one living creature to make the party 
complete; and, in the twinkling of an eye, there he was: 

ao very thirsty with hard running, and engaged in hopeless 
endeavours to squeeze his head into a narrow pitcher. He 
had gone with the cart to its journey's end, very much dis- 
gusted with the absence of his master, and stupendously 
rebellious to the Deputy. After lingering about the stable 

25 for some little time, vainly attempting to incite the old 
horse to the mutinous act of returning on his own account, 
he had walked into the tap-room and laid himself down 
before the fire. But suddenly yielding to the conviction 
that the Deputy was a humbug, and must be abandoned, 

so he had got up again, turned tail, and come home. 

There was a dance in the evening. With which general 

mention of that recreation, I should have left it alone, if 1 

had not some reason to suppose that it was quite an 

original dunce, and one of a mosl uncommon figure. It was 

as formed in an odd way ; in this w&n . 

Edward, that sailor-fellow- a &oodW* v\*xA\m^w\*\*. 
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fellow he was — had been telling them various marvels con- 
cerning parrots, and mines, and Mexicans, and gold dust, 
when all at once he took it in his head to jump up from 
his seat and propose a dance; for Bertha's harp was there, 
and she had such a hand upon it as you seldom hear. Dot 5 
(sly Jittle piece of affectation when she chose) said her 
dancing days were over; / think because the Carrier was 
smoking his pipe, and she liked sitting by him, best. Mrs. 
Fielding had no choice, of course, but to say her dancing 
days were over after that; and everybody said the same, 10 
except May; May was ready. 

So May and Edward get up, amid great applause, to 
dance alone ; and Bertha plays her liveliest tune. 

Well! if you'll believe me, they have not been dancing 
five minutes, when suddenly the Carrier flings his pipe is 
away, takes Dot round the waist, dashes out into the room, 
and starts off with her, toe and heel, quite wonderfully. 
Tackleton no sooner sees this, than he skims across to Mrs. 
Fielding, takes her round the waist, and follows suit. Old 
Dot no sooner sees this, than up he is, all alive, whisks off 20 
Mrs. Dot in the middle of the dance, and is the foremost 
there. Caleb no sooner sees this, than he clutches Tilly 
Slowboy by both hands and goes off at score; Miss Slow- 
boy, firm in the belief that diving hotly in among the other 
couples, and effecting any number of concussions with 25 
them, is your only principle of footing it. 

Hark! how the Cricket joins the music with its Chirp, 
Chirp, Chirp ; and how the Kettle hums ! 

* ^^ ^M ^* ^» ^^ ^M ^» 

•^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

But what is this ! Even as I listen to them, blithely, and 30 
turn towards Dot, for one last glimpse of a little figure very 
pleasant to me, she and the rest have vanished into air, and 
I am left alone. A Cricket sings upon the Hearth; a 
broken child's-toy lies upon the gro\xw&\ ^ wtf^dw^ <£«*• 
remains. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 

1. page 31. Christmas Carol. A song or ballad of joy cele- 
brating the birth of Christ. In England bands of men and children 
go about from door to door on Christmas eve singing ballads and 
taking part in the Christmas games and " mummeries." 

Note that the chapter divisions are called "staves;" in "The 
Cricket on the Hearth " they are called " chirps." 

'Change. Abbreviation for exchange, the Royal Exchange, the 
centre of London commerce, lying between Threadneedle and Corn- 
hill streets. Opposite on the N. W. is the Bank of England ; to the 
S. W. is the Mansion House, (See Note 39. 10.) Over the doorway 
of the Exchange is the inscription: 

"The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof." 

Scrooge's counting house was in this vicinity. •* Upon 'Change " is 
often used as a general term meaning a place where men meet to 
transact business. 

< Hamlet's Father. See Shakspere's play, " Hamlet "; or the story 
in Lamb's "Tales from Shakspere." 

St. Paul's Churchyard. The street round St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The coffee-houses formerly in this street were the resort of famous 
authors and publishers. The cathedral is about half a mile west of 
the Royal Exhange. 

» Bedlam. The hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem (the name Bethle- 
hem corrupted to Bedlam) in London, founded in 1247; afterwards 
used as an asylum for lunatics. Bedlam is used as a synonym for 
madhouse. 

t Union Workhouse. A poorhouse supported by several parishes. 
See early chapters of " Oliver Twist." 

> Poor Law. The body of laws passed by Parliament for the relief 
of the poor. The law Scrooge had in mind was probably that passed 
by the Reformed Parliament in 1834. 

5 Links. A torch made of tow (lint, link) and pitch, carried by "link- 
boys " for lighting the streets. They are still u«*t\ \\i\*ow^«w\\sAw*?>. 

t Mansion House, The official residence o\ \&e Y*s*^ Yfcws** 

London. 
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39. IB Saint Duns tan. An English monk of the tenth century. Hi 
became the chief advisor of King Eadred and King Eadgar, and by 
the latter was created Archbishop of Canterbury. Legend says that 
he was a skilful worker in metals, and that he was tempted while at 
his forge by the Devil in the guise of a woman; whereupon the good 
saint seized the Evil Spirit by the nose with his glowing tongs. 

39. 26 God bless you. A famous old carol, which begins; 

"God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day, 
To save us all from Satan's pow'r 

When we were gone astray; 

(Chorus.) O tidings of comfort and joy." 

40. 19 Cornhill. A street which derives its name from the fact that a 

corn market was once held here. (cf. Hay market,) The Royal Es 
change, Mansion House,Cornhill, and St. Paul's Cathedral are all in 
the district of the old City of London, while 

40. 21 Camden Town is in the northern part of modern London, east oi 

Regent's Park. 

41. 5 Knocker. "It (the front door) was ornamented with a gorgeous 

brass knocker, curiously wrought, sometimes In the device of a dog 
and sometimes of a lion's head." Irving; Knickerbocker. 

42. 85 Upon the hob. When the old broad open fireplaces in which wood 

was burned were first fitted with grates for the burning of coal, a 
structure was inserted to diminish the width. The top of this 
structure, the hob, formed a level space upon which saucepans and 
other utensils could be set and kept hot. 

43. 3 Dutch merchant. After the revolution of 1688 which put William, 

the Stadtholder of the United Netherlands, on the English throne, 
many Dutch merchants established themselves in England. 

43. 15 Cains and Abels, etc. See a Bible dictionary for these Scriptural 
references. 

48. 21 Ward. The officers of the ward, one of the divisions of the City of 
London. 

49. 11 Wise Men. See Gospel of Matthew II. 1-12. 

Stave 2. page 52. 29, First of Exchange. Debits and credits in thf 
business world are often settled without the actual transfer of 
money by documents known as bills of exchange. These bills aw 
drawn in duplicate or triplicate, 1st, 2nd, 3rd of exchange. When 
one is accepted, the others are void. 

68. 1 United States Security. Atttie ttme^&*^\&\&«\oT^^^'*RttSflB 
several of the states had repudVaXeA \tae\x \iow^^, s^ , to»& ^ 
weakened United States credit atoroaA. 
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>8. 29 All Baba. Hero of The Forty Thieves, one of the tales from " The 
Arabian Nights." Accidently learning the magic words "Open 
Sesame, " he gained entrance to the robbers' cave and carried off 
their treasure. 

»8. 33 Valentine and Orson. An old romance of the time of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. Orson and Valentine were twin sons of the Emperor 
of Constantinople. The former was carried off by a bear and lived 
uncouthly in the forest; Valentine grew up at the court of King 
Pepin. 

►8. 35 Gate of Damascus. Bedreddin Hassin, in the Arabian Nights' 
tale of that name, married the princess; while the Hunchback who 
had sought her hand was seized by the genie and "set against the 
wall with his head downward until sunrise." 

9. 11 Robin Crusoe. Robinson Crusoe, the hero of Daniel Defoe's famous 
• story, was shipwrecked on an uninhabited island, where he lived 
many years with his man Friday and his Parrot. 

34. 9 Sir Roger de Coverley. A dance like the Virginia reel, named for 
the courtly old gentleman whom Addison created in the pages of 
the *■• Spectator." 

79. 19 Bob. A shilling (Slang). Note the play on words. 

tave 3. page 74. 2. Twelfth Cakes. Twelfth cakes were made for the 
feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth Night (twelve days after Christ- 
mas). In them was placed a bean, and whoever chanced to get the 
piece containing it was made ** King of the Bean," and presided over 
the boisterous games of Twelfth Night. * 

tave 5. page 114. 23. Laoeotin. A Trojan priest of Apollo, who with 
his two sons was destroyed by two serpents sent from the sea by a 
goddess unfriendly to Troy. The group in marble (now in the 
Vatican at Rome) represents the serpents coiling about their 
victims. 

16. 14 Walk»er. A slang term of incredulity. It is of uncertain origin. 

16. 24 Joe Miller. An English comic actor, d. 1738. He is said never to 
have made a joke, but a book of jests (pub. 1739) was wrongly attrib- 
uted to him. A stale joke is known asa" Joe Miller. " 



THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY 

• « 

22. 19 Penrith. An ancient market town in N. W. England. 

22. 24 Gold in California. Discovered in 1849. 

28. 17 Poplar. A district in the east end of London where there are many 
docks; among others that of the famous East LxtAtaiCtarcK$»!K* - 

98. 32 Lea.denha.ll street. Continues ComWW^^ tfSWfcs** "*^ ** s * r 

ated the old House of the East India Com$KO?* 
. 27 Pall Mali. The centre of f ashionaYAe cYato-Wte Vo^o^e^- 
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RICHARD DOUBLEDICK 

177. 3 Chatham and Rochester. Chatham, situated on the Medw 
river In Kent, Is one of the principal naval arsenals and militi 
stations of Great Britain. Rochester is continuous with Chathd 
but unlike Chatham, is a quiet, old-fashioned place, dating its foi 
dation from British times. 

177.11 To take King George's shilling. A man who wished to enlist at 
soldier took a shilling from the recruiting officer as a sign of 1 
enlistment. This practice was disallowed by an Act of 1979. 

1 77. 22 Regiment of the line. An infantry regiment. 

1 82. 6 Mars. The Roman god of war. 

182. 10 Trafalgar. The great English naval victory over the Frenc 
October, 1806. 

182. 24 Peninsular War. The series of campaigns carried on from 1808 
1814 In Spain, Portugal, and southern France against Napoleo 
Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) commanded theEngli 
forces. 

182. 25 Badajos. A town of S. W. Spain captured by Wellington in Apr 
1812. 

1 84. 8 Toulouse. By 1814 Wellington had fought his way into south© 
France. On April 10, the day before Napoleon signed his abdicatio 
the victorious English general, ignorant of what was happening ; 
Paris, fought and won the battle of Toulouse. 

184. 25 He was the only son. See Luke VII., 11-15. 

185. 31 Quatre Bras and Ligny. In June, 1815, the armies of Euro] 

fought in the Netherlands their last great battles against Napoleo: 
On June 10 the Emperor defeated the Prussians at Ligny; at tl 
same time Marshal Ney, his brilliant cavalry leader, was fighting 
drawn battle with the English at Quatre Kras. On June 18 the who 
French army met the English under Weljington, aided by the Pro 
sians under Blttcher, on the field of Waterloo just outside of Bru 
sels (the English headquarters). Napoleon was so overwhelming] 
defeated that he abdicated his throne and surrendered to the Englisl 
by whom he was sent a prisoner for life to the Island of St. Helen; 
The battle of Waterloo has been a fascinating theme to novelist 
and poets. Read the description of the battle in Victor Hugo's X< 
Miserable*, chapters 65-78; of the scenes in Brussels in Thackeray' 
Vanity Fair, chapters 30-32, and in Byron's poem Waterloo, froi 
Chttde Harold, canto III., stanzas 21-23. 

189. 34 Avignon. A town of southern Prance on the Khone. Prom 1309 1 
1376 the popes lived here under the control of the French kings. 

1 90. 1 1 Aix. N. E. of Avignon. Both these towns date from Roman time? 

/P/. 7 Aladdin 'S Palace. In the tale, ot Aladdin, ot The Wonderful Lamp 
in the Arabian Wights, the hero's palace, \m\\\» V\v ^ ^Tk^a \s\^vxs 
the genie, contained a hall in wnlclv xnex* v?«t* "lowt vn&wa 
windows decorated with jewels. * ' 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 

pp the First, page 195. 9. Haymaker. Clocks on which figures 
moved at regular intervals were not uncommon two generations 
ago. See a description of the clock in the Cathedral of Strassburg 
for an elaborate piece of mechanism of this sort. 

•. 3 First proposition of Euclid. Euclid, a Greek geometer of the 
fourth century B. C, whose "Elements" are largely used in text 
books of geometry. The pattens made impressions which resembled 
over-lapping circles, suggestive of the figure used in demonstrating 
the first proposition of Euclid. 

.. 27 Royal George. An English man-of-war, which, while being refitted 
at Spithead, 1782, sank with nearly 800 people < sailors, marines, and 
visitors), on board. Efforts which were made to raise the ship 
brought up only fragments. 

i. 8 Burden of the son g. A chorus repeated at the end of each stanza ; 
e. g. •• O tidings of comfort and joy " in the carol referred to on p. 3d. 

. 18 Carrier. A carrier of parcels— a forerunner of the modern express 
company. 

. 31 Tilly Slowboy. The odd names so frequent in Dickens's stories are 
probably not inventions of his fancy, but actual names discovered 
by the author in his rambles about London. 

. 22 You 'pe such an undeniable good sleepep • • • other six ape. In 

the third century during a persecution of the Christians, seven 
Christian youths of Ephesus hid themselves in a cave, where they 
slept safely for three hundred and sixty years, until Christianity 
had become the religion of the Roman Empire. See S. Baring- 
Gould : •* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. " 

. 1 Golden South Americas. The search for fortune in. the New 
World began with the discovery of gold in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica in the sixteenth century. 

.. 25 Household Gods. The protecting deities of the home; in this case 
the Cricket and the Kettle. 

pp the Seeond. page 236. 28. Turnpike Trust. Had under its super- 
vision the making and repairing of roads on which turnpikes and 
toll-gates were established by law in order that passing vehicles 
might be stopped until toll was paid. (For the derivation of turn- 
pike, see Cent. Diet. ) . Bead Hawthorne's ' • A Toll-Gathei er's Day. " 

. 17 Welsh Giant. See the story of " Jack the Giant-killer," 
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